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■ INTRODUCTION, 

—--<>- 

EW Inogr8-j)hical works liavc dosor'-od so W(;U 
of tlic putilio as Allan CJuuniiigham’.s cclo- 
lirated JAtcs of the most Eni'inenl Brilieh, 

• Ihiinters. Ti.o secret of the success of the,-' 
“ Lives ” ‘ lies in the fact that they <ire 
biographical records, narrated ^♦illl ^sprightly 
)ur and discriminating intelligence ; not mere critical 
ertations, uninteresting to tlio uninitiated, subject to 
indiH'crenco born of maturei' ju 'gment. Comparisons 
lom really lit, whether icado of a man . or of a place— 

’ ether Ileynolds be ca’ilcd the English Michael Angelo, 
or Edinburgh the modiuni Athens; but there is at anyrate 
s'OY.ic justice in the applio-rtion to Cunningham of the 
designation, “ The Scottish Vasari.” lu common with much’ 
of the famou.s record of the Italian chronicler, the iikhii 
intere.st of tin; “Lives of Briti.sh I’aintcrs” is conceutrat'jfd 
upon personal details : tlic mayi is the dominant tlu'iae, the 
icork merely incidental. This is as it shout(1 bo, in a bock 
intendediior the general reader. The severity of criticis.n 
has condipnbed much in Vasopi’s c!"-onicle tlfat tlie gossip-- 
• loving Giorgio* probably congidcnyl irrcfut;^blo, but even ini 
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Uiis day of jealous supervision of fact, his hiograi>Iiic;tl 
rccorcfs retain nuich of their old value in matters of det^*'^'’ 
\v Idle in* point of interest tlu'y have sulTorod no mat('^'‘*’ 
diminution whate'^er. , As yet, and probably for a 
time to coiiH', (he saii^* may be written of,Aflan Cunnj’'” 
ham. \Vc nop' know that iji some' of hi.s judgments^ 
was mistakt'n, thkt portions of his chronicle are faul j; ’ 
and, agajn, as \\as im.'vitalde, that circumstances of t*'*'*^ 
and change ha\(' modiliod the accuracy of what were.,' 
his day, reliabh^ statements. liut in the main we 
no pleasanter and more trustworthy “ gossip ” than 
worthy sculptor's assistant, accustomed to “ toilinit’ 
marlile a'ul bronze all day, and at night dipping 
in biographical ink to earn an honest penny for the 
broad.” Even at tliis date—as iMrs. ileaton has poiijjQjjf 
out in what is much the beat edition of the “Emif. 


Painten 


-“it is curious to li.id how little our 


knowledge h,ts been widened ” since Cunningham’s deat 
It would, of course, hast; be(m (juite impracticable to 1 
given the whole, or anything like the whole, of the “ Li' 
in a single volume cf Thr, Cioii' hjl {Tmoiics; sc- I ' 
selected therefrom (besidirs t’Introductory Chapter' 

Art Jind .Vriists in England up to the Re.storation pen ‘ 
the biogra[)hies of Hogarth, 'tichard Wilson, fsir Joshua 
Jteynelds, d'homas Cainsborc'igh, and William .l!l:>k, . 
Those fh'o oi-lcbraUal artists are not only men whose 
biographies arc of necessity full of^ permanent interest, bub 
are the best r(!pr<!sentafives of the splendid sunrise of 
English Art—of th<; Art of Painting in hln^land. Jiogarth, 
tile caricaturist—or rather the pictorial satirist; Wilson, 


* Xdvo- <‘f Ulc 'lao-.l. Riiiinriii JJ/'iiilt. I’aiiiti'rs. l!y AH 
Annotated and continued l < tlie iWesent tiyie by J'ji's-, 
Tn 3 vols. (Gtorgv bell & SoiiS.) . 


m 
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llie^^athcr, at anyr^to one of the chief progenitors of 
laiuj^capc-painting in tliis country; the courtly Reynolds, 
first of oyr great colourists; Gaii^shorougdi, takihg, with 
yir Joshua, p^acc among the highest'in rcaik of the portrait- 
painters of niodijrn times, and the initiator in “ landscape ” 
of unconventional and natqval methods vermn pscudo- 
c!asb%;i.?m and sterile formnlity ; '!uud Wflliam lllako, the 
visionary po(!t-nainter—cijually at home in describing in 
verse the woes of the little chimney-s^yeeper, and in 
delineating with inspired* touch “ The Ancient of Days ”— 
wdiom a .swiftly»discerning critic of Dlake’s own time, 
Oliarles I^amb, declared to ho “one of the most extra- 
(ji'(ijiViry persons of tins age.” 

’ The lives and works of many other deservedly famous 
m^i, besides these, were duly set forth by Cunningham. 
Perhaps, at a* future date, the more important of the 
biographies of those men who have worthily sustained the 
tradition of i'higlish art may be given in this sorieS; but 
meanwhile the present volume will serve the end in 
i mmediate view. 

Allan Cunningham, himseh' should have'’ r few words 
devoted to him. Jlis father and mother were respectable 
people of the small-farming clasis: latterly, John Cunningham 
aetbd as a factor for some Dumfriesshire lairds, and it'was 
in ISTitlisdalc that Alla)), his fourth son, was born* i)i Decem¬ 
ber 1781. It was in the ^ullage of Dalswinton that a\lla)i 
passe^l his youth—a period, by his own a)id other accounts, 
v(U'y happily spoi»t. Oo)nmon-se))»e was one of the most 
)narkod characteristics of the yoinig sto]ie-)',iason; and 
it was tint ofte)i foolishly abused mental (juality that 
kept him X'om ’siiorning the trade’'to which he had 
b#on apprenticed, or fi’om brOodiii^ over purely fanciful 
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wlioii as a lad he found his intelligcii?,e constg;^itly 
expanding and Ids interests reaching a higher ^evel 
than di\l those of his companions. h’or it ^was as a 
stone-mason that'Allavi Cunningham iii’st he:mn the battle 
of life, and it is satisfactory to know tlyit if his intel¬ 
lectual powers had not lifted him into another sphere, 
ho would have made hts way in his quondam caC-iing. 
From his boyhood the ballad-poetry and traditional lore of 
iSTithsdale and Annandale, of the Scottish lowlands 
geporally, always had a poculioiV fascination for him. 
Jiesides fostering his own pocdic powor.s, this mental 
pabulum enlarged his sympathies and wiclenedj,his intd- 
lectual Horizon ; he bc'gan to havc*more and more reali^ablg 
dreams of “doing something” himself. JIo indulgoc^iif 
the joys of versifying, as have done many scores bf 
Scottish lads of his own class before and'sima!, but his 
“ cfl'u ionshad enough in tlu^m of nativ(; inspiration 
to distinguish them from tin; experimental v()icings 
which come into ephemeral existence in almost every north- 
country' village. lie was uV.iturally proud when verses 
by him undi'r the psouib'inyinous signatairo “Hi(,lallan” 
appeared i)> 'one of the minor , London magazines; 
but it was not till after the visit to Nitlisdale of Jtobert 
Oromek, a well-known eng-i-aver and a man of some 
readuig and discrimination, that ho became cnainoured'of 
and acted rtpon the, idea, lirst suggested by i\lr. Croniek, 
of enlj^el*ing into the same licld 4>f collection and research 
‘which had in part occupied the Labours of .Scott and LLshop 
Percy. Wdien ultimaUdy, how(;ver, Aithsdtvle and 
Calloivay .S(^g'’*saw the Hglit, acute judges were not 
long iu finding out that many of tlic so-eallod legendary 
verses wera not surfivals^at all,.but %-*P> •odlction of a 
riving poet; itnd it wi#s nert till Professor Wilson, in <1, 
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coiil%il)ntion 4o Pihirkwof^l's Maijazine, made it clear ^tliat 
to AUtiu Ouiiuingliain was mainly duo the credit of this 
collection, yiat th^ true ^authorship became publicly kuowji- 
-It was on tho,i’cconimendation of this same INIr. Cronick 
(who, it may hcjadded, reap('d all ihn profit and most 
of the inityil reputation gainc(’» by the publication of tho 
volun!^ which Cunningham had "'forwarefed to him for 
his consideratiojg, unfortunately without stipulation.^) that 
the young stone-mason was induced to burn his ships lichind 
him by adventuring to London and there socking congenial 
employment. Alot’O fortunate than many Avho before and 
.sin'eo have Veen .sucked into the metropolitan vortex, Allan 
al4c*;» time Vound employifimit—hard work and little pay, 
ii? tl^! work-room of a minor .sculptor called J3ubb. Though 
hiswvages were small, he was now able to eke out his means 
by journalistic a'iid maga;cino work; and on the head of his 
slow-growing succe.ss he marriixl “tho lass he’d left bc.iiind 
him,” who at the opportune moment had descrtecl the 
romantic loneliness of “Preston IMill” for the domestic 
bliSs wliich .she felt sure awaitic'd her,in “ Lunnon.” Time 
])aRsed, »mT just as the necessity efi employment that would 
be^ at once remunerative an'l stable urged' 'tself upon 
Cunningham’s mind, he Avas <'ngag<'d as as.sistant by tho 
sculj)tor Chantri'y, then ju.st eht('ring into the llood-tide of 
roputJtii 11 and prosperity. i’rom being an employe ho 
ro.se to be a co-workcr with, and a friend of, ‘Ohantis^y: 
and this friend.ship betw'e»n the two men lasted till the 
death,of the more famous, which preceded Cunningham’s 
only by a'few month.s. 

'riio success of Cunningham in tho writing'of Scottish 
lyrics embol^eycct him to attempt a tragedy ; but “Sir l\Iar- 
maduke Maxwell’' Jiad even loss good fortune than his three 
or* four prose romances, of which tue best is Sir Michael 
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Scott. As a story-teller ho was iiiiich more i»his clo*^^c^t, 
and his C<tmeronian Tales and Tradition/d Talcs 4 ^’ the 
Emjli^i, and Scottish Eeasaotry iirc^still w^idely oi\ou,i(h rc'ad. 
It was ill 1829 tkat were puhlished the first Jwo volumivs of 
(ho work upon which*liis enduring reputat^n must he liased. 
It was, acfording to his ow% account, Johnson’s//iee.-; oj th'i 
Poets that first*suggestt’d to him (ho idea of writi.'^h the 
Lives of Pniinent Jlritish Painters, Scnlj>torjj, and Architects, 
to give that wpr,k its full title. The two volumes of the new 
biographical work m(;t with immed»ate success, and the author 
lost no time in following them up wddi e(]r(nlly readable and, 
as it proved, equally popular biographies—ultin»ately cohi- 
ploted Eith the issue of the sixtfi vohimo. j\n dupeitayb 
edition, in eigJit volumes, of (lie Lij'e and jror/cs of JhfeeVt 
Jlnrns, and a fAfe of Sir David Wilkie, are the two remihu- 
ing jiroductions of notice of fhe indefatigabre Allan. Aftm- 
a lif of considerable happiness* inces.sant hard work, and 
no slight measure of prosperity, Allan Cunningham ceased 
from his labours at the age of fifty-seven. 

I nebd not write further c>tf aIio “ Lives.” Those whicll I 
liave .selected for th'is volume nvill afford to the T(‘rder not 
only much entertainment ami jiossibJy instruction, but also 
an index to the fund of interest that awaits hyii if he caii! 
to make further acquaintaii'Ce with the ivi-itings of Allan 
Cunningh.'im. d'hosc who ‘agree wdth mo will be*' well 
satisfied t(t‘endorse the opinion of “ Christopher North : ” 
thoso^ biographies “ are full oft a fine and an instrucLod 
enthusiasm, lie sjicaks boldly but roverontially of gpnius, 
and of men of genius j strews his naivativc v.«ith many 
flowers of <*poetry, disposes and arranges his materials 
skilfully, and is, in a few words, an admirable c/ritic on art 
—an admirable biogt’aphei* of artists.” 

Since the p<ublication«of the “ Lives,” there has naturalfy 
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■been^^omidei; 3 ,blo accumulation of material for would-bo 
succo^ors to Allan Ounningliam. Individual artists liave 
been mucli^ “biograpliied,” aa some^ ones has wonted it; 
but it can hardily Tie said*that a worthy sugcossor has as yofc 
continued the task begun by the Scots mason-body, as 
Cuiniiiigliam sometimes jocosely^alled himself. 

It %ntld bo impracticable to review hcri? in detail those 
artists with whom Cunningham was porfoi’ce unCible to 
deal: still less could any adequate idea bo conveyed to the 
reader of the various pha^s through which Art has passed 
during the last four dr live decades, of the several vital 
inll*uences i^ow at work. But some words may be written 
of most iiiiportant of»thoso artistic phases, tl» often 
discussed, and still much misunderstood, Proraphaolite 
mo^unont; with some remarks on the limits of PJiotograjihy, 
a sulijcct germane to any discussion concerning Realism *in 
Art. 

Of the individual it has boon said that there is no .such 
thiwg a.s an absolute indopoi^ifipncy of antecedents*; and 
what is^trno of the individutu' i.s rrue of any movement in 
the intellectual or social evoluteon of man. Byfthe way in 
wlucli the moveme''Srt known as 77io I’rcrtcphaelfte has been 
and is even yet spoken of, it wcmld se'om to bo regarded by 
maify«ns a more eccentric aborrftion from orthodox mothdds, 
sprouting up irresponsibly and unoxpecterlly, and with the 
sudden sterile gi-owth of tijo proverlii.il mu.shroom. > But 
that this is far from being the case any one having real 
knowledgc^f our antecedent art and literature will know 
well: that it couhl not be the case will at once be, recognised 
by any studq^it of.hi.skoric evolution. 

Tlie latter half bf the ninctconfh century has “heon lltly 
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falloil ihi' l*!ngrisli Rcnaissanco.* But tin’s >oi’ni wQjjld ho 
qiiito out of place if aj)pIio(l only to the outcyinc of 
Pivnqiliiclito jn-iiiciph'S ; for t/io spirit of chnnqQ has hccii 
at work not only in onn or two arts, and amon^( a 
small hand of enthusiasts, hnt in all the arts, in social lif(! 
and thoii'^dit, in seionco, a-'nl in political d(',v('lopinont, and 
among' all I ho'r'oreinos'- men of the day—scientist ^ poets, 
artist'" pliiloso})hers, religionists, and politicians. Indocul, 
t<) .say that tln^ hreath of changi; has passed over our time is 
ijot suHlciently adequate, for if w^ contrast the present with 
so late a piu'iod as thirty years ago was will pi'rcoive that 
theism has hcon nothing short of a national awakening. -The 
national mind, as riqn esonted hy ;ho great mass of intf.'lljgent 
fairly cultivated pi-ophg may ho likened to the very st;n- 
llow-er the ultra-avstlndicist.s liavo hrought into .such ••t,lis- 
ropute, turning towards a light of which the need i.s h^lt— 
the came light, whether it is (hi- IhumtHid of the artist and 
poet) the rr'if]i of the philosopln'r, or the. Ilvjher Mordiihi 
of the teacher and the priist. In religion, and in what, is 
now- called sociology, as -'wll as in literature, the Jirst 
stirrings of this awaki-nlng ; pirit appear unmhda,kahly, if 
faintly, t(e,'.,a'ds the clo-so of ilu> last century. liefoiv' 

Byron and Keats and Shelley and (Joleriilge and Words¬ 
worth there 'ivas “ somethin..) in the air,” the lirst indetinite 
revulsion from tie- hngheaB of an ell'ete jssoudo clas'vie-ism ; 
such a pseiiflo-cl.'m-.icism as received in I'Vauee its death- 
hlow, on a I'erf.iin evening in .Fchruary IS.'SO, wlien 
]f/‘ni'iiii was (he victorious .standard of tin; llomautieists. 
But as tliese stirrings grew and grow tljo lusirt'-;, of imm ofj 

*'Tho following pagio niiiiiily roii.si.st of ^ rovjsi'd hihI ronsiilrrahly 
coirlcri.^cil Y’.or'ioii of ii in.'irl;s l^y the iirc.soiit oititoj' lA Ih-i chaiitei'on 
llie Prcr.'qia.'ielite htfi in /fta/e thitrifl : A Uccord and e, 

Alji'l'i (.Macnii’laii k. Co.).' 
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triK'^ijcniiis ^ok (ire with a now onl luisias?ii, and in poetic 
litoraliiro tlioro came tlial splendid onthai-st of lioinarificisin 
ot' wiiicli (Joh'riih^a uvis' t/ie //r.st niid^.iKj^i, potent cosponoiit. 
Human thought Hows onward liko a «ea, '»Iiero (low and elilj 
aitornato ; hence after tin; deatlis of tilielley and Keats and 
It.yron and Colcrfd.ye (hero can^i tlu) lapse tluit pndinh's the 
new^a^e.* At last a tinio canu; wlnni a Ihrill of expecta¬ 
tion, of n(!W dcsiia', of hope, pasocd throin,di the hiyher lives 

of the nation ; aial what followed hereafter were, the Oxford 
’ - , • • 
iiiovenicnt in the Ohunji of ICnylaiul, the l^roiMphaelite 

n'.o\a!incnt, in* art, afld the far-rcaeliinjt Oothie itevival. 
Dhl'erent as the.so niovcinonts woia; in their priniary aiin.s, 
and .s|ill more dilhiriny in#Lhe individual representa'lions of 
i*torpreters,* they were in reality clorsely interwoven, one 
the outcome of the other. The .study of nicdimv.al 
art, whitdi wa.s draught with .strtdi important rc'sults, was the 
result of the wide.spread* ecde.sia.stical nndval, whi h in 
its turn was tlu', od'spring of the Tractarian movei lent in 
Oxford. 'l'h(' iniluence of Pugin was jiotent in strengthen¬ 
ing the new imjiiilso, and t<^*iiiin .succeeded Ituskin with 
Moih’rn liifintrr,'! and Nowyian^’with *tho Tracts for tho 
Tiiiips. I’i-imarily, thg lh'<i’«phaelito movcfniont had its 
int^nilse in the fixford religious i-cN’iN'al ; Aid hoxvever 
strange it may seem to say th;A .such men as Holman Hunt 
and* feo.s.sctti and, later, l''red(ficl: Shiidds followed directly 
in the footstep.s of iNewman and Pu.se^ and Kc'hh', it is 
induiiitahly so. ddieoreticgil divorgeuce on minor*)ioints 
doo.s not militate again;! the classing together of certain 
men, wheyun- svriter.s orarti.sts, so,long as in (he main tlu' 
re.snlts of their ende;i\-ours assimilate. Hetwiv.ni two such 
artists as l^uite*Uo?.setti and Mr. I'haalerick Shiidds, there 
i.s, of nece.ssity* nttndi in cgmmoii^ and their w,ork in art 
thgro is an unmistakable atlinityt^yet to the older the 
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“ Gothic ” spirit'' powerfully appealed, and to tlio younger, 
I tliiidv I am not mistaken in saying, it seems fitter tor a 
crude ago than for one which would cultivate the Ingliest 
art. 

Earm^tness was atfine period of which I am speaking the 
watcliword of all those who^woro in revolt''against whatever 
was oflbte, comntonplace< or unsatisfactory. Il’ligiio^' and 
art wens closelier drawn to one another tliair had yet been 
the case in England, and it ss'emed as if at last the two 
were going to walk hand in haitd ;,.and oven wlnm the twain 
were not dinsctly united in spirit, thei'c was a -letcsrminatiou 
to get at the truth of things, to work in the mast ab.solutss 
sincoritji, that mado the pursuit of art a very ditl'orcut^tlung 
from what it too generally was. It could nor, have nerfn 
otlierwiso but that such a man as John Ruskin was at ^^'.co 
ani strongly attracted to flio programme, and initiatory 
works of the young artists kiiow/i as the Preraplu'vditcs, for 
in them ho recognised men of undoubted talent and possessed 
with a new purpose—talrmts such as had not boon o.\;orci.S(Hl 
in art 'unce Albert Diirer, ij'.y.l a purpose vital with tr^itli 
and throbbing witli Vhe pulse ctf anhmt and lofty endeavour. 
Their choice >,i designation «")uld nqt bo said to b(! fortun¬ 
ate ; for, apt .rt from anything else, the niois; sidection of an 
epith(;L like /'/•e/vyj/eecbgc w.ns a mistake, playing as it did 
into the hands of tho.se wl^.)se chii'f weapon was ri(|,iuule. 
The term,SIS a delinitive title, was nuiti! a misnomer; for 
between the work's of the baijd of artists who pi’ecrsled 
Raphael, and the productions of those who were called 
after them in the ninetimuth century, there w^jis no real 
resepiblancG-; the only bond that united them was the 
principle of going direct to nature ' forj inspiration and 
guidance, jor, as iVfc-. Ruskin points out, the young brother¬ 
hood of coiitemporary< artists were altogether superior ^to 
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tho Italian Preraphac^Iitos in skill of inanipulation, power 
of drawing, and knowlcaTgo of ell'eet ; as superior in*ilies(! 
as tfioy wore infia-ior in grace of design. 'I'o tiui titki 
must cortaiid^y 1x1 imputed at least part ^if tlu; widi'spri'ad 
misundersLamfing tliat besot the ear.'y (dVorts of .Millai.s, 
Jlolman Hunt, tlossetti, and ^)llu'rs,— the idea that they 
imitated, p*erh;ips intentionally ami perhafs not, ibe (j/Te/w 
of tho early Italian paint(u-s. And c(!rta*nly the “ Hrother- 
liood ” got tlutir fair shai'o of S(;orn[ul contempt, too 
frequently, unfortunately, undergoing also the, movtili- 
cation of having iiiTputod to them falsity to art, and 
dot infrequently sullering from the stings of jiersoual S|tite. 
Jiut i^ tho public, or a|j lea*;t (lie critical pmblic, was»!.o them 
twhuge and threatening Goliatli, tlieir .s[)irits were soon to 
taKii now courage, for suddenly a \(iry David came forth 
as their champ^mn, and Jlusldn in the Y’iinc.i, iii Moil^rn 
Painters, and elsewhere, spok*; of their ellbrt.s w'ith cl*arae- 
teristic dogmatic conviction, insisting on the youdg pa.yitm’s’ 
reetilude of aim and frequent beauty of accomplishment, 
an;l scornfully dismissing, amjsiigst others, .suedi antagonistic 
assertions. as were constantly • rdpc'aved regarding the 
ahsoneo of por.spoctiv(> in IVeraphaelito \v.n-lc, bv such 
co*ant(;r-blasts as*. “'I'lun-e was not a sin^^^ error in 
perspective in tlire(! out of the four pielui-es in question. 
]. dov.bt if, with the cx(rq)Lli5*. of the ph.'lnres of 1 HYn id 
Roberts, there was one architectural drawing in .piucspcctive 
on the walls of tho Acat^emy. 1 never met with bv.t two' 
men in my life who knew enough of j)er.spoeti\'e to draw a 
Gothm arhi in a retiring plane so th.at its lateral dimen- 
sion.s and curvatures might caleuhiled to scgle from the 
drawing. Qur afrehtteots certainly do not, and it was but 
tho other day Chat, talking to onq of J^he most diStinguisliod 
amongst thorn, .tlui author of scvqval valuable works, !• 
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foiiiul ho did i\ot know how .to draw a circlo in 
porspd'olivo.’'* 

It is no woiulor th,i,t i\rr. lluskin, and for that matter 
many of tin? public as well, wolcomod tin? conscientious 
cndeavour.s of the I’la'rapliaclitos, when, in tlio famous 
urt-critic'f^ own words, we m;o asked to look around at our 
e.xhihitions “ and_^ hohcld the ‘ cattlo-pieci s,’ aud"‘s(?a- 
pieces,’’and ‘fruit-pieces,’ and ‘family-pieces,’ the eternal 
brown cows yi, ditclie>, and white sails in squalls, and 
sl'ced lemons in saucers, and fooi.ish faces in simpers, and 
try to f(;i?l what wo are, and what we miyht have been.” 

If a painter like Fra cVngelico on the one hand, like 
Millais or Jlolman Hunt on the-other, were to paint the 
same scene—say “Christ hending the sic's’’—the produc¬ 
tions would be very opi)')hL(?; but because, the work of 
tint Fra Ang(?!es([ue painti-r would he utterly unreal to fact, 
howCrer true to the iunc/-tru/A, to the “eternal verities,” 
surelj> this is no reason why tlm work of the later artist, 
true to the facts of costume, country, and time, and at the 
same time ((jually truc_ in i.iiqjiraLion, should he inferior? 
JJut thc-ro are luany* who ignore tin' poshlfiliiy of an 

artist conih'u’m'' rc'aliini .-ucl jik'alism in his work -or 
rather, t!n?y 'ouid say tin? true id(?aiism includes whalever 
of realism is necessary. And it must lie admitt(?d that, 
at the b(?st, hi.atoric painiing or religious painting hasAl* on 
historic fad, can only he appro.vimat'jly true ; ;uul it may 
havo.lTceii the recognition of tlu.« that, made sucli men 
as JlalFaelle paint [loor Calihean hshormeii in llowing 
robes, preferring typi^ial nipresentaUous ic, historic 
accuracy. 'i!ut these arc not tlio time.s of llaHaelle; 

* PtXirijihU'Jiliiiit, 1851. dec al.so tho soino\^kdi too iii-.istud on 
^opiiiiotis re;'ariliii^ tlio v.duo of collect pHispe^tivc oxprossed ill tlio 
I’rofaco to The Ek^ntiUe uf Jjrio.ei’t.ij. 
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iinvt owing "to the cnr^’mous oxtcusion of knowlecl^^o, not 
onl^* in r('g.ard to onr immediato surroundings but also 
in regard to nvin’s emvironmiuit rn tlio past, the necessity 
for truth, ofd-ho closest possible ap*prox iinalion to truth, is 
expected of tlu^lattor-day artist. Amt surely this natural 
evolution, does not militate ^'against an ccpially natural 
(wol^tion of imagination? An imaguiativo idea, a lofty 
conception, m^iy be not the le.ss great because it bfs married 
to relative as well as absolut*; truth ;* nor doc.s tlm 
imagination that ignofes fact necessarily in tliat «ery 
ignoring attain the loftiest height. Is the syniboliijm of 
Hunt’s ^cape.ijont le,ss CiU'octive because the landscape of 
til*; ^)ictur6t is true both to nature and to the part of iiie 
country wherein happe-ned the historic fact upon whi(;h the 
idea of the picture is based^? Would it Iiave been more 
impressive if l;he goat had been more ide.al in portraftui'e, 
and tin; landscape an bniglish common or Italian* plain ? 
(Iranted expiality of imaginativi; insight, surely it'fs to be 
desired that in a picture truth should satisfy th<‘ mind as 
Acll as the idea alli'ct tRe* sjiir.'t ; and this ev*ui if the 
truth•bt* only approximate. «Si painting Oiesar, even if 
jv(; cannot rcpij'S(;nt tli* gVeat slatcsmanoii.irrior as he 
seemed to his contemporaries, we would no^make an id(;al 
Ifn^lishmanof hinpbutwould niakehis repre.soiitation Italian, 
llomaii, in the lirst place, and tlien from the record of his-- 
torian, carved gem, or impressed coin, compfett; in detail 
what would bo nccessai-^ to realise the mental concepliftn. H 
is tifue that a hi emesis puicsues the Realist, showing him that 
after all^iiis idea! of realisation o& thing.s _j)ast is frequcntlj^ 
futile. Yet tips ^s no reason why realism in high ‘art is 
false ; for* iij tyhat is there no Nemesis 1 ^The •Idealist 
will not deny thotdrefl.ded following footsteps.’ A marked 
fnstanco of tfiis frequent futility iu Aialistic work is 
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aiibnl(’(I in Holman Hunt’s Chri '■ anunKj ‘Itn 
of which IMons. IMilsaiul narrates*—“yl/nvv nvoir crafiinc 
le tahhali 7inr. danii; Juive (lit (f'r(iv:;nv')it — ‘■Cell' esl Jo rt 
hoau, seiilenoDU on' voh. (jho I'noiiiiur coniuii^sait pni l(’, 
triiit dialinclij' de la race dc, diala; il domic d ■'icc 
doclocrs lec plcds plate (jal '.•oxit dc la, trlha dc R/dxtii, 
t(indi,-t <pi,i h’s Ito/ii/iics dc duda araioit h' cou-dc/iic<l 
J'orlmcnt' cmnhrc As i\l. .M ilsaiul rcinnrks, hero Mr. 

Hunt’s Prorapliaelito accuracy lias h(;()n his A'eincsis ; f<n’ 
in endeavouring to he literally irin^ to naturi! ho has only 
succcechal in obtaining a general .Jewish type, and not those 
diirerenccs at onci; palpable to a people acquai ted with 
tlieir own eharactoristies. ■ « 

However, if one must err, it is well to err on tlie sab; 
side. There are many even now who would echo tlic Prior 
and" his art-friends in Prowning’s iioem, wlio rated tlio 
young’yiaintfM'-brother for painting from nature, from life, 
instead of ‘‘ idealising ” :— 

“JIow ? wliat's hi re ? 

g'uite IVoia tile lurnk of painting, bles.s Ui all ! 
l’aoi'<, antis, legs, auij boibas liko the tnu- ’ 

A-. y|iueli a-, jita ami pea'! It’s (levil’s game ! 

^'uu binhie s il not to eateh men with'show, 

A\'ith mini igi,' to the fieo tshable clay, 
but lilt them over it, iiyioie it all, 

•Make them lorget them’s such a thing as llesli, 

. I’aiiit tin; soul, never miiiil the legs and arms.’’ 

To all such no better reply could be given tlian Pra 
.Lippo Jjippi’s own words.— < 

I “ Mow, is this .sense,! 1 ask ? 

• A due way to jiaiiit soul, by painting bofly 

,So ill, the e^o ukii’t .sS.op there, itiUst go I'liitlier 

* Jj’R,l!( 'J.lqii,'. iiijhiix’, \yAY. J. lililsand. LStJ. 
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And can’t faro worse. . . . 

AVIiy can’t a jnSitor . . . 

]\Ialvo bis ilcsh hkor and his sonl more like, 

ISotli in tlicir ordor ? ” 

Prcraphaotitisni is not simply another name for Photo- 
gr.iphy, not wli*t a critic once called it * “ a imn-o heartless 
roite.rf^tioh of the model.” The ahsuivl accilsatiou was 
mad(! against the Prerapliaclites that ^dieir paintings wero 
in reality copied photogi'ajths—a cliargr^ that Mr. lluskin 
eiroctiially dissipattjd, hy challenging any 'ofLO to produce a 
Preraphaelite pictur'«i hy that process. It is strange, flow 
'th.at Prorajshaelitism has hocomo a phrase of the past,*that 
the tradition of ils^ synonymity with photograpl^y should 
JktM (!xist, for only the slighti'st knowledge of the proccssr.'s of 
the latter is r('i[uir('d to show the wide diircrenco thero is 
between it aipj arl. 1 was rs'ccutly looking at the picture 
of one of our most emyicub sea-painters, and more than 
once [ hoard the remark, “ that it was too phwtograjihic ; ” 
well, this painter’s method of delineation may or may iiot 
1)0 tho true way to represent, the over-changing an^l multi¬ 
form beauty of tho sea, hut one.tlt.iugk is certain, that it is 
hcyontl any i)hotograph. Xp iWinter wort^jy of the name 
Uould paint a pic?fcure of the sea or marine con^t that would 
not contaiif many more facts than any plj^tograph could 
p<is^il)ly do, for tho limitatiot^s of tho scientilic method are 
such as to procludo more than perhaps tait one„ truth being 

given at a time. If mere accumulation of facts were aiii 

• • 

that \vere wanted, tlum doubtless a series of positive? would 
he diore valuable than tho picture of an artist. Suppose 
what is ctesired il a representatio*u of tlio I^ovor Olill's asi 
viewed midway ii^ the Ohannel, with a flash soutli-wesl 
lu’ccze hlowifig .throui'h the su^umer day, wh»t wo'uld the 
j^iaintcr give us,? ‘There would be,overlicad tho deep blue 
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• •t iii-.-i h.'ivon, 1,0 into paler iuloiisify as (ho ,.yo 

I i!:.-'" I from ^he .em-h ; here iuel iKere wouhJ fhuvo nol*th- 
•e.U'l, an ! .■•lo'M inis /^n-aiitiiie rlw wiiHhciin-ent to Ixi'MJu; 
.'Uiie at (!i-'ir elevation) limited driftr', of cloud wldter (liaii 
swow, while down iu the soutli-west ^n'at luassr.s of rounded 
cumuli would rise ah'ovi' tlu' liori/on, coinpa;fc, lilco moviny 
alps; the sea bet-yotai (lie pa\nter and the dill's o’o\dd ho 
da/./.line with the siui-elaro, ami the foam (>f (Ik; hreaKine 
waves eou.^lantly llasliine alone tlie ofi the sparkline 

hiuo: here the would rivul the sky, then' it would seem 
as 'Ihough dyi‘d with meittxl .'tine'thv.sts, and fartJior on 
where dangerous shallows lurked palo green spaces would . 
stretch :\’ong ; outward-bound, sonu^ liuge ocean stoannu- 
would pass iu the distance, evith a thin Him of blue sihc’ke 
issuing from her funnel, and, loaning over with her magni- 
licent cloud of canvas, a great,ship from Austral or Pacilic 
ports would ovcriake a f'reiioh lugger making for Calais, 
or a heavily-built coaster bound for London ; dotted hero 
and there would bo the rc;l sails of the (ishine-boats, ffuito 
a cloud of them fai' away on th(5 right, and beyond tho red 
sails tho white dills,, sutiae-waslied at tlieii- bases, and at 
(heir summits green wnth ybung'gi’ass. W^ords can g’ive no 
idea of tlieso''dills, liown;vor, as t.u'y woubl really seem t'^ 
(h<! painter—tb;', marvellous blending of colours^ the shades 
of debcato ,grey d(;epening tQ purple;, tho glow of miuu,to 
vegetation seeming like patches of orange light, tho whitest 
^ ortions appearing dusky iu contrast with (ho snowy cloud 
and the glitter of tho sea. No painter could transfer this 
scf;iie to canvas as it appeared to liiiii iir its cntir(;ty j for 
,in cloud and sea there is thi incessant and 'intricate chaiigi;- 
fulness deliant alike of jiaiutor and poet; bvt ho could give 
a niprdsentation of it whjeh, though not" literally true, 
would yet in another sense bo true, for nothing that appeared 
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in liis picture would lie out of harmony \vi4h natural truth 
so long as it*was in itSclf guiltless of disrelation in its 
parts! * 

And noV what* would the photo_cfraphor givn^ us of the 
same seem; 1 **Tn far h'ss time than a.n artist’s hricfi'st 
sketch would occupy, wo would hav(‘, a n presentatiou of the 
I sea, of th(^ Clouds, of the ships ami hsliing i;''afr., f)l the clilts 
and the cliir-formations. Jlut in what erudition 1 We see 
the dills clearly portrayed—(‘ven the gorges are recognis- 
a./i/e; hut to make up tor thifi one truth'Hi(‘ n’st of tin-, 
ropi'osnntation. is hilsahood. 'I'lie sea is a white hlun'K, 
s\*!iveloss, glitterlcss, uid)Uoyant; th(> sky is pale and luud.rss, 
with dull, slate-coloured clouds, the whole seeming j;tiorc as 
i^pfa-moated with wan moonlight than the glory of noon¬ 
day ; the l)lu(! lilm of tlu', steamer’s smoko is a dingy grey, 
and the vessel itsolf a black suuidgo, while the red sails of 
th(! Ilshiiig boats are darle and shadowloss. This is what 
the photograph would ho if a ropresontation c*f the clill's 
were specially dc'sired ; and the result iis a whole would hi; 
equally uusatisfaetory if only the sea and cloud ellccts had 
been wished. In this caso tlud j)hol)f)gr;ipliic copy would Ik; 
more accurate than the ski;tclf*in retaining the actual 
fonnation of tho '>clouds, atul would also give Vho delicate 
shadiigg beauCifully, and \voulc\ moreover rep^cst.mt well the 
glitte;- of the sea; but this \va:)jdd bn at the sacriiico o* the 
other constiluont parts of (he picture, foy tlie vessels would 
be mere blotches and the dills irrecognisablo as chalk steeps- 
or anything else under the sun. In the llrst iustan’oe, in. 
ordor’eo obtain tho transference of tlu! solid ohjects in tlm 
distance, ttie m^gativo would have *to bo so long (ixposed to , 
tho actinic rays <that decomposition would allect the 'more^ 
delicate sea and .cloud imprcssiqns, resulting iif, non-grada¬ 
tion, .and ilmdlyj^ ii4 a mere uniforin llatnes.s : and in the, 
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si'coni), so very sliort ;x time would tlio no"ativo have to be 

’ L- _ 'I- . 

ill order to obtain true portraitures of p^assing 
cloud arid sea-glitter that the dill's and farther vessels would 
be left (juito on almost blank. Of course, a series of 
photogra[thed facts taken sinuiltaneously, st'oriux with tlic 
iK'gative f'xposed lull for ;> x’ery brief sjiaeo, some for a 
.suiiieicnt tiiiK' to“ obtain, inediuin eU'eefs, and .so?uo'.so as to 
adeipiatelv ri'preselil tlie most solid obji'cts, would jiroduco 
a gn'at many truths—in ihe main, miglii produce as many 
truths with irore literal accuracy 'lian any painting. Jlut, 
apart fiom (h impi aelicablcness of '’tin's metliod of obtain- 
ing''truth from nstnn-, the series of jdiotiv'iMpbs could never 
really b.'''iim' ’' i’ori' the mental <'!' ilm spedalnr tlio 

scene n itb anOlioig like tlu‘, in one seme, iiiaecurate ai',d 
e.xaggeratcil dclineaiion of the painter ; for tliough an artist 
miyht be able to paint a tr'.ie and lieaiitifi.d painting from 
thesa jdiotograjihic facts, it would entail too great an 
intelha.'tuar elloit Oil the part of any one not an artist, 
uiiles.s indeed his or lier observant powers were highly 
flevdop ,'d, both naturally aid by cea.seb'ss usage, to com¬ 
prehend the scene ill'its li! iie,-y of detail ; and certainly tlie 
Vork of the dandscapist is to convey to the onlooker a 
.speedy impi.“‘ssioii of some beaut il'ul of truthful Jiatu'ial 
seem>, not ti'" set before -liiiii wliat would involve a 
certain la' om- of (ajinpr.dieU.iioii. kifty artists sket.driiig 
siiuu!taneoi>.sly from the same scene, inch deioting the few 
minute.s available to its evei'-diang;ng aspects, would doubt¬ 
less ei\e us an iiixaluabh' series of Lrutlifiil ell'ects ; never, 
fbele-s we, would get a far lietler idi'a of^ the scepo tlirou.gli 
tlie (iterally.inais'iirate Imt liarmoiiious rendering in the 
complete [lietiire of one artist. [rowex'er f-ominonly wo see 
people purchasing ami f'ceii preferring' jiliotograpb.s of 
scenery to pai;itings 'or water-colours* of' skctclie.s, i}iO 
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(')iojnious disadvantages of tlie artificial c^bmpared with ilio 
artistic method in rendering rocognisaldo aspects ar«/’easily 
proved, yiiow a photograph of .Snowdon, or Beni,Lomond, 
oi-llartfoll, ^without nientioning tlip iiKcuntain in question, 
and it is dhiihtful if more than .one in half a dozen 
would really rdfcogniso it e\yn if well acquainted with 
tlie ^K'-iglihourhood; hut show i\ sketch in water colour, 
or painting in oil, and though the nioufitain’s features may 
1)0 e.xaggi'ratcif, the foreground of moor or woodland filled 
in in the studio, and jj.n unusual eiroct "o'f sunrise, noon- 
glow, or sunset he Over all, yet few who have once .sl'en 
*them w'otjld fail at once to r(‘cognise llartf'll, .Sno\tdon, 
or IJ.en Lomond. ..\nd,lhi.s fact arises from amapparent 
.contradiction, namely, th.at nature as a.'curately delineated 
hy photogra})hy is Avses' truthful in the etloet it produces 
than any good artistic reprfsentation-—Aceeuse any given 
natir-al aspect apnoals «ot only to the s(>nso of. sigh,, 
to (ho more faculties of rccoguitinii, hut alf,'o, and most 
potently, to the im.agination. 'I'lie imagination does net 
\'^ant mere imitation, it caji. rcdnplicato sullicientjy itself ; 
what it .craves is a powerful .inl^>re.ssion upon which to 
employ itself. But there are.m.aiiy Avho do ng)t reali.se thi.s— 
l*enc(', for example, the common dislike to m^p^l of our most 
powerful mo(l('i-u etching. Mr. llamerton seated the matter 
e(».i*isely in The I’orlfclio (Sopt(>mher 187S) in criticising the 
remavk.s of an American critic wlio condemned d'urnor’s 
Veiudian picture.s on thy ground of thcii- not being iipitation'S 
of nature ;—“ The questwn h not trhether ihei/ are closif imiUt- 
tions of ^mlnre, but vhe/her they hare the art jwirer of 
conveying a prqfounil impression, and that they niupiestion.* 
ably have,” INtr. dtamertou has also ahly touched" upon, 
tills necessity of exaggei’ation ii* lamj or sea-scape aft in his 
iiitercsting volpmii Thonyhts. about Art, wherein also ho 
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ponits out wliat iL doubtless as indubitable a fact, an equal 
in‘cessi,ty in literature dealing, as fiction aVid drainfvtic 
poetry, with character. And concci’ning tliis iri'ecog-- 
ni.sable pliotographio a's compared with artistic repre¬ 
sentation, let tli(' reader look at any pliotog'uph of some 
mountain with wh'Ich lie i.s familiar, ai'-.l ob.serve how 
dwarfed it ‘seem.s to liim, liow devoid of all glorv and 
majesty, how dilici ‘nt i'roin the sympatlu'tic and*' im- 
.aginative work (f.c. poetic insight, arti^^tie grasp) of the 
artist. Thi.s, I'.f course, is V('ry much moia^ noticeablii 
in tiio case of pliotograj)hs of Ituglish .•^■nd Scotch hills than 
of til/; Alps, whei’e hci'jhl alone is sullicient to captivate tlu' 
imaginatLon in portraiture; but, as ^\'ord.sworth hits pointed 
out, and as any observant lover of mountain .sc' iiery tu'I'l^'^ 
realise.s, mere height in itself is not only what gives rise to 
emotions of grandeur and majesty, but the shadows of 
clouds passing overhead, the drifting of mi.sts from crag to 
crag, the “ niimntain gloom " and “ mountain glory; ” tli(;re- 
fore when those natural garments of the hills arc not 
represented, or are I’oproseuted iioorly and falsely, the results 
are uiisatisfaetory in, the, e.xfreino, and the hill-r.inge we 
love is nietamorpho.sed int.’t a dull brown band, the nio.ss- 
craergod, fir-sioped, ravined, and lioiildieod mtijosly c*’ 
llel vellyri or Sc-loliallion changed to a dark and droai-y mass. 

'I'lic processe, of photography being then so dill'ercnt from 
the method of pdulpr.s, it can be sijen how absurd was the 
/barge inado against the Prerapliaolites which INlr lliislcin 
(lissipated by his challmige, and how inaccurate is the 
freipieiit remark that such and such a painting is mont'y a 
/lolourcd iilioto^u-apli. So foreign is both pvocess a'ud result 
qf onc*froin the other that the accusation bi»)uglit then and 
still hro’uglit.against ccrtaiii^artists of painting'much of the 
dptail of their pieturijs from photographs Wstcad of directly 
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from nature (a subsecjaent modification of tho original 
cliargo) is quite untenabfe in the sense of detraction,; for 
supposing an artist desirous of painting an old dismantled 
castle waif, half .;ov'ercd with ivy, \Vith wall-llowers p(!ep- 
ing out of CV.e chinks and crannies, and long grasses 
waving over ruiticd buttresses, and onl'y having time or 
opportimity to make a brief sketch, he ,would*doubtless 

If. 

obtain considerable help from a phoftograph faithfully 
rc^producing tho old ruin with all its wall-flowered inter¬ 
stices and waving grasses, and with the exaet> configurations 
of the ivy tmidrils; .on these data he could ri'gulato his 
th'airin^, but what would they give him of what is most 
essential to a painter—colour 1 lie would have to paint 
the ^various’shade's of grey of the castle wall, hero green 
with one kind of moss, hero hrown with another—-the wall¬ 
flowers in their lirown, rusty, ,aud gohlon-yellow hues, tho 
groy-groon of tlie grasses, i^omo soodod and almost purjde— 
tho light and shade of passing clouds—and the over-arching 
azure sky. This he would have to do liimsdf; in* what 


.sense, then, could it ho said that ho was not a true painter 
hut only a photograph-copyis't' /‘.^//.good painting, liow- 

ever lithral, however ProraphaelKM or topographic, is full of 
hwinan feeling and cmotioif. 'If it has no othoi«focling in it 


than love or admiration for the place depicted,'that is much 
alrfojly, quite enough to carry,thc picture oht of tho i;ange 
of photography into the regions of art.”* 


Ifoth kreraphai'lite and synthetic painters can agree on- 
one point—viz., that tho*fountain-head of nature is tire only, 
logiti«iiate spring wherefrom to draw inspiration ; but this 
agreemcn? moans'little when both diiler ,as to methods of, 
iiiterprotatiou. /I'lq' analytic, the Prcraphaolito artist tVould 

Jhuiujhlf: (ilfoiihArt, 63. Tlv-i essential (lifl'ercMCCs are fully 
gone into in this instinctive volume, ” 
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considi'i- fidi'lity to fact ('ssontial to the highi'st ami truest 
aid : c'lic synthetic would consider "^tlK' individual intm’prcta- 
tion and n-piiwontation of fact superior to mere literalness. 
Then' can h(> no doiil.t that truth ah.sclute dwells with 
neitluw side 1/4 > .<'! rrmis : tlu' ('iithusiastie axialytic painter 
is as OIK' who triifinphs in the llesh hut s'ns in the spirit— 
the not hh-i ardi'nt synthetic artist as one who sm 4('eds in 
the spirit hut nii-scs unity hccaiise of Ijeiny insensihlo to 
“the valim and aieii i licanco of llcsh.” I'ndoubteilly the 
ideal painter hi he \\ho accepts the hroad view of thiiiys in 
tlh is relation to surronndinys, who ici's synthetically, hut 
whii at the same time can value and ]iracti^e detail and 
elahora^N' iini.-h when ad\ i'al>le, v ho can la'true, to th(‘ facts 

■ I 

of nature, and at the same time true to tlu' vfsion of I lies/' 
facts as seen tlii’ou"h the \eil of individual im[)ression. 
Xow, while if, is true' the Preraphaelite p.iiuti'i's had a 
tend'nev to In' anaivlic hefore all things, e// had not this 
tendency iw like decree ; and, moreover, if I'ri'raphaelitism 
i.s to he judged hy its chief exponents it will he seen to he 
primarily a protest, ami not in itself a llxi'd crei'd. 1'hat 
Ilossetti was a l-’rer‘'pl»aetito leader i.s well Icnown, hut to 
■■-ay he wa.s a painter who adhered to literality aiiove all 
thinyss woufil !)<■ ahainl -for thei-e has hean no artist of ( ,ir 
time who haefa more marked and wonderful yift of infusiny 
his a.'ork with'a poetii.' idea Mveu the ()uarl<'i'lij 
in its hiltee ilisparayement of Preraphaelitism, speak's more 
•I'e-pecljfully of Ros-,etl,i. “• With him,” it says, “however, 
it wii^ realism no longer, and thouyh it j/crh.aps i-elained .a 
more archaic tiealment and distrihution than wa.s usual 
with other jiaiid.i'rs, it Was nevei' the Islas’c ot niaterial, 
.hut appealed hy im'nt.al iniayes rather l'...an hy the riyid 
imitation of facl.s. . . . ''’he, poetic ide;i,i rather than the 
jncchanical e.xecution, is the Jeading ohji .T^pf tin/ w'ork'.” 
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Tliaro is a nianifc'st in avoiding inisuiKU'i'sland- 

ing \vd*on .spcal-;ing of Prorapliaolitisin at this lain (laic, in 
(]((', favt th^it in tliv fii'st,nlaco tlicro. i-s now no artistic liody 
of painters who can 1)(( separately cln.'-s.-d' under the ti'rm ; 
and, in tlic second, that tlio word “ I'ri Vajdiaelile ” in ]nd)lic 
iis.igro has cpnie to signify soinei'>ing deregutory. ^Wlien at 
e.vliihi'(ions visit(_)i's .S(,‘(( a ])ichii .■ wiii'-n is simjil}' an 
ahsolutely unindividual soulless iniitalion (jf natur'', or a 
lignre-painting i-eniarkahle only for total ahe'SK-c of -race, 
of outline and of harmnnic gi'adation in colour, or an 
allegoric suhiect rcpresinited in quaint gestures and 
archaic ha|l>ilinieiits, it is at once lialf ainu,i('dly, h;ilt- 
seijrqfnlly p^^isscd hv-'as l’reraphaclit(c” W'uhotit any 
douht, the ainusenient is in nine such cnsi's out of 
ten deservi d, hut tlie calling such a picture I’re- 
raphaelite is quite a mistake. I’t, is trui‘ tliat- travesty of'cii 
Haunts itself under tlie guise of it.s original, hut, like»tIio 
ass who donned the lion’s skin, it does not, suecned in 
d(>eei\ing any hut tlie ignorant, ^\’ll('n Air. Iloratio (druh 
writes ail epic in t\\cl\o h('T'»s on ’Die l>elugc, <aiut is 
jiraised ^hy the A'q'eoVer ’ or the Sfnnrcinii- 

II,,7,/,'/ as thy ]ii-odueer of a p^eni .Miltonic 

in diction and I tantesque in force, no one luit nf tlie same 
intellectual \igour as Mr. Crirh ami the ./o’y/nt,,-and I\ksI 
reviewers is deceised ; the proVessional erilic and the h'lcr 
of p(xdry equally recognise liow utterly out of Tdaee such 
lerm.s of coinpari.son are,# It is (he same with I’renfpjiael- ' 
itisin. ^ Those wJio know wliat the characteristics of the 
“ llrotlun'luiod ” W’ere, both in aiyi and accomplisliineiit, 
would not ]iiak(‘ such a inislake as tlie visitors .just 
rclerred to. ' it il; true that amongst these charaetevistics 
one of our leadiiig- art writers, Air. i>uiiertou, .specifics an 
“ai'isolute iudillit'cifce to grace, am?* size, aivl majesty,” a'’ 
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statement, whicli I (l\iuk would lis.vo more truth in it if the 

i 

word “absolute” wcr<‘ omitted. It was not .so much of 
conscious anti vohintary indilli'rouci' tliat the “ 1’ 11.1>.” were 
e'uilty. as a ruthh'ss naturalness that at times blimhul 
their artistic vision. 

One of the most hrilh.'int of the hi-ench ci’itics who 
noticctl the rreiYii>haeiite movement in Ihiyiand ’ as .'1. 
I’ro.sjii r .Merinit's', who, however, begins with a mistake in 
his essay on /hvte.r.d rt.s eit A rrr, by attributing 

tile rise of Preraphaeliti'.m to Itoskiu —A la favour d’uu 
styh; bizarrt', parfois jusijii’a Textravayance mais touiours 
spirituol, il a mi.s cn circulation (piehpics idA's saines td 
meme, prati<iues ”—foryc-ttine th'at Rhskin wa'- a chau'-ii n, 
not an oriyinator. i\l. iMcrimce (-((nsidor.-; that all tm; 
defects of the youny school, tlujrouyhly analysed, reduce 
them.selres to one—inexperience ; moreover, .M. .Mf-rimi'e 
fully rectv,.miscs tin; benefits almost cmdaiii to be the 
outcoiiif; of tiie prot<!st made by its adherents—stating 
that one thiin; isunains from the Preraphaelito movement 
which is prohahhy ot^ yr.rttor value than any pictorial 
achievements it can slum - iihmely, the ixmioih-llii y of the 
.SN'stem of .'vudy in linyl.and ; for at last desiyn is yi\(‘n an 
important pu'ee, which henceforth will yive r s;olid hasc to 
art\sti(; education. 

Another wtdl-known kh'ench critic, .P. iMiyeiie hcu’yues, 
speaking of the Ih'ei’aphaeliies, ccs y/cr.s 'I'n f /tdlcahui/'s (h; 
l'hu.b:]>(yuda'acii IndlvidwJU., ha.ving found a.a, v.vaiKjlhi dans 
Udnivre simpdlhrn dii de 'Tariu'r, et an pi'op/ic/i' 

ddns la pursonitii dr. M. ,1. Jlnslrm., stylesfthem c-O mormon.y 
dr ta pfiAnture. ]’erha])s tin; best w.'jy to state the most 
ovidont fault of the P.li.J!. at the early s^higu! of tho move¬ 
ment would be to say that they, iTidividually more or less, 
lucked the faculty of selection in detail ;. ’ Thi.s want of lit 
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•sclostiou do.'js not, how,over, necessarily postulate want of 
poeti-c feeling, for a strong pochio bias is manifest in n'lost of 
the early. lh’eraphaolit(; work ; it is simply the unrortuuato 
l)redominan <,'0 of a mistaken idea of truth. A lately 
deceased (3miuent painter—Mr. SanuKil Palmer—made the 
best dedinition of natural tr (th in art when, ho .said— 
“ Tr (tk in art seeniH to rue to danT nt (i fi rejl centre, midway 
hetwci'n ile iieojiiilayunids — Tael, anil I'lat. nlaeni.” 

On the other hand, the “ Brotherhoodwere rcmarkablo 
for strength of purpose,'for intellectual power, high moral 
fervour, and <nuto unexampled manipulative skill. Their 
primary ,r*ims were to choose in tlui (irst instance high 
;«hjects lit.,for art, nTul ih the next to treat tliesb''subjects 
tvith the utmost analytic detail and absolute faithfulness to 
truth ; to accept nature as the only reliable guide, and have 
nothing to do with tradition. What such an ideal mt/ans, 
any artist can realise—tlie. high nnmtal powers r'equisite, 
the enormous labour of hand, the keenly observant eye, 
faculties for the most laborious analysis, intense conviction 
afid marvellous patience, ''ihiat the Prerapbacli«es w(;re 
thus .gifto.d there can now»bo ^'i.n’ely no dispute, and that 
tlj(3y fullilled a piirpose and iftllueneed the afti,^tic spirit at 
large there fuxn ecpially bo little doubt. 

The Preraphaelit(3 movcm*ent, though i/^ itself mainly 
devotional or appertaining to what is calhal high art*, was 
in reality the outcome of the spirit working inlirt that was 
already working in the world of thought—it was e-S-ientially 
a scmitical revolt. The investigations of scientists had led 
to concisions ^antagonistic to,, accepted dogmas, even 
to Biblical declarations, and the sciontidc 'mind was in' 
revolt against tfiie clerical concc'ption of the creation, the 
Hood, the lapse of giK)logic periodfs, and so forth ; the 
labours of the llteij-vry philosopher fiad resisted in specula- 
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ti\c tlu'iti'io-;, inore or loss coiivinciugly baclcod-uj'i, iu 
diroot opposition to ortliodox creeds, and those tliooiios, 
whether roliyions or social, having first joiui'd hands 
with the seiontili* diHluctions, had jioriuoatod all olassi's; 
and at last the artisl.io minds of a seloet few' eatchiiii; lire 
from the seoptieaf (that is “ oxanliuin^' ) spirit abroad, 
handed to;^elhor ‘for tlna purpose of animatiniL,' what they 
considered a dying Ihigli.-.h art h}' rmolling against tradi¬ 
tion and Ijringing all the jiowi rs of iutolleeU and lahorious 
manual analysis, as ojiposed tn, ;i slineuly uninspired 
synthesis, to bear iijion whatevi'r tlu'y'-uiidertook. Looltim^ 
haeh, these artist .-.ei'ptics saw that the hand of earnest 
truthdo’.ing worlters who preeaded, ilaphaid resenihled 
them in this, an tihsolulo relianee on nature; Sind hence 
they likemal thcmseh'es to, and called thmnselvcs, the 
I’i'C ‘'iiphi'-cl l h: 1 i r<j(licr](ii< ul. 

d’h'.'ir eonvietions were assuied, their energy uninue, 
their enthusiasm intense--therefore it is not to he won¬ 
dered at that, intelleetually dowered as they were, they in 
several instances tui-ned al.-ii to liierature not only as 
to another meanrs ot ,ul hiueiii;,' ih'dr doctrines, Imt as itself 
a somowliat f.iiif d stream l^hey uoiild fain refresh witli 
pure and original springs. sVnd among.-il them the inlel- 
leetnal bias s as .^trongl}'-niarked as the artistic, the 
puhlh; proof being that out of the i.iriginai sex'eii proii.-'wers 
of the movement tl.ree have suhseipiently made their names 
oonspic'iou.s in literature. 

■ A l*rotestant, a jiroteister, belonging nearly always to an 
extreme minority, is iuovitahly dislilced —somotimes fibircd, 
but alway.s d'sliked ; amf though nearly tivory good law we 
possess, our iiulividual, our social, our S'cl#,doust our moral 
freedom, is owing to p.roieijt after protest, die' tlii'ory of the 
bcnelioent action of profo.stutiou is only ^dijUttod in theory, 
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as oit^y prais*;\vorthy iip the past. Yet lot the pmtest- 
ing Sfi^rit die out of our midst, and the result will he first 
stagnation, and then retrogression.’ The craving human 
spirit, whether manifested in religion, or politics, or tho 
life social, whether in the peas.int wl.o craves for his 
small right to the soil of his* fatherland oi- tl'.c artisan 
who demands manhood suH'rage, in tl e merchant who 
would fain c.xtpnd commercial entci’prise still further, 
or in the politician who labours for a ■ icpublic or a 
constitution, in tho poet, the musician, and the artist^— 
everywhere and with ever-recurring insistence this cravdiig 
human spirit must aslc, ask, ask. It is therefore t^Jat Pro- 
nir^oliablitisiOf even if ft possessed no other virtue than that 
of protestation, served a good purpose in art; and if it bo 
true, as it is, that the term nc^ longer embraces a sjJccHlc 
body of artists, “none the less tho influence of tho protest 
wa . not impotent, but has borne good and la*ting fruit. 
Thai, practically, the spirit ich animated the ifrothcr- 
hood had for its main aim to protest is apparent in tho fact 
thjft after tho coherent energj! necpssiiry for protestation 
had been* expended, the individualism of each artist 
shgwod itself by gliding iirto'separate if paraKel grooves, 
and ultimately, as in the case of Millais, into grooves 
widely apart. ' 

“ Of tlio whiloiiio leaders uf rrerapliaelitisif., Mr. ltos.si;tti 

is perhaps tho only one who combines in just balance the passion for 
beauty with intellectual sublfcity ami executive mastery, yfml tho 
name of this painter brings ns from tho realistic, didactic part of tho 
^quol ef Preraphaelitism . . . to tho art who.se aim is beauty. . . . 

o>''."i'‘4l I’rera^diaclito brethren, Mj. Rossetti, iierhaps the chief 
intellectual forco in tho movement, is tin; only onT; who siamrs 
thorougldy to have JnnVimicl heauty wdth jias-sion and intellect. An 
amazing power of j'c^i/ation and e.xirenyi splendour of C(Uour afe used 
to emhody .subjects symboliciiUy suggestive, :«id pregnuil^of farndful 
r flblney Colvin, EmjUsh I’aialcrs aiui Paiali,io 
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The whole subject of Prcraphaelitisin has. been greatly 
misinulerstood, sometimes ludicrously so, as in the case of a 
“critic ’ in the North 4-merica)i Reriew (for October iflTO), 
who, referring to lIio absurd story of the hUectation of the 
P.R.lb in pronouncing the name of their magazine, The 
Germ, u ith a hard y, adds, there is 'nothhing in this pro- 
cednra vhieh is essentiiTJy inconsistent loith the character¬ 
istics of the irorhs vjhich Preraphaelitic art has prodaced/" 
Prcraphaelitisin. as the principle of a sect,'is now a thing 
of the past: but let it be remenbered for its benolicent 
influence and deeds, as well as for its'faults and later back- 
slidings in the hands of discijfles who never attained the 
artistic'level of the original llretherbood. For when the 
protest was accomplished and had borne fruit, each indi¬ 
vidual member pursued his own independent impulse; and 
it Was only amongst the so-called disciples that a unanimity 
of style and choice of subject wa.'i perpetuated. Nor should 
the impression, arising out of so much adverse criticism, bo 
allowed to crystallise, the impression that adherence to 
Prcrapi.aolite principles abeost of necessity postulates 
sterility of imagination and absence of insight, however 
great may he the manifestation of mechanical skill—for it 
is not so. There is nothing in the Proraphaelite principle 
of “absolute,.- uneomprimiising truth to nature, and to 
nature only ” to jiresent any artist from accepting in 
spirit and following up in action the principle set forth 
in J’>aCon’s beautiful .sentence hi On the Advancement 
of Lcarnimj (Bk. ii.) The world being inferior to the 
soul; by reason whereof, there is agreeable to the spirit of • 
man-a more ample greatiies.s, a more e.xa'ct goodncs.s, and a 
more-absolute variety than can be foultid hn the nature of 
things.” ’For the animating spirit, is natifro as much as the 
permeated mcttcr. ^ 
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Cia 5 me, Oonjjtable, Turjjer; Mulrcatly and Etfcy ; Glai-kson 
Stanfvild, Copley Fielding, David Roberts ; John Pliil% 8ir 
Edwin L|ndscor—and .many other, famous artists; have 
done their bast to add to the fame of English art since tho 
date of Allan *0unningham’3 chroniclft. _ English art itself 
—as has aircad/ been stated—•lias passed through several 
phases,' has experienced the ebb'and flow of taste, tho 
growth and culmination of revolution; nor is there any 
real cause to doubt that it has a future before it that will 
not bo unworthy of its past. There has been too mu,ch 
variety of genius, fhcre have been too vigorous and 
itidependent native energies expmuled already, not to 
w,arrant tho belief*/ tluffc an artistic history 'opiming 
with tho great names of Hogarth, Reynolds, and Cains- 
borough, will still have mucli to record wh(3n the not less 
groat names of -Rossetti and Millais belong also to an. rige 
that is gone. 


WILLIAM tilURP. 
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o,„- uril.' a V.M.L/onMr.'U Ih’ luxlrrsl ;in.Is ' 

1>„1I, thn liaii.U Nvhish link! I li^' l-n.',l in'- n.,(, 
aTuays or al.lo lo Uoia llf atnl 

niii.ls oC hi'.niry at tniuiiH iii ; tn-o (nllr-r 

,„«rc protllaAly oini.loyo.l, or,iiru,lo„l , i,ofrsl. I- a^o..| an 

I'nsakOs »'l,.. - .. r-oy ^ yy;-'' y" 
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that as art irllodv n:^urn, thm.iyn ironist o iti., 

’"iP'felory a srt,».pl Ur. Or:, ,...,.! A.y.oy, rO 

PSAJAriPol ,n,Hi.r s,JkrW». Oy t-y.Vmy J, 

SiiMy (UlluscnAifi- nre tlry all laiiflaUHal la 'I'O ‘7 . > 

imd thci bionr4phYal materials coflocted !>> the indiscivru- 
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inatini^' diligoiico of Vortiie, and Ijri^htcn.d hero and 
t.lii'i'o l)y tho wife or I'ln rai^aoity of Waljiolo, lio stran^rdy 
lic.ipod 'J'Ik! other sourees of iufuriiialion consist 

clii'dly of till! leekires and discimrses of the Professors, tlio 
uecidontal uoliee of f he historian or the pi.i.'t, anecdotes 
eolleelc'd liy h.ivers’ of '_;ossin coniiecled wiMi cniiirent men, 
and certai'.i deiaelied hio^Taiiliies, dictated, son.e hy the 
atreetion of friends otliers l>y the male\-olence of oiii inios, 
liiit 1110,1- of them drawn up with the liurrieil indiirerenee 
oi men w riling' fm' hi’ead. Of (,he.se work.s some are 
concise and liarnm, othm’s overllo-vin;' and dili'u.se, and all 
ari' more or less liahle to he ehais_;(;,l with inaccuracy of 
erilicism, with dea'l'iliim; what, oiiLdil to he, rather that; 
del iiK'at i]I's' w hat is. 

!'’rom materials thus varied and ciintradictr"y, it is my 
\s ish. to I'xtraet a eh-ai’ and concisr! account, of our early 
art, with till' li\'''s and ch,iI'acleis of the most eminent. 
r.ri'ish arli-fs. I'.eiori' the hiiah of lloeytrt.h, tlu'ri' are 
many centurii'S in whi"h we reli d wholl)' on foreign .skill. 
With him, ,ind aft a’ him, aro-i! a .succe.ssion of eminent 
painters, who ha\'e sfiread thi' fame of llritish art fai' and 
\vid('. (df their conduct as men I hopi- to spisak' with 
candour. Of their works I sli.dl e.xpre.s.s 1113- own .seiui- 
ments, wherewr 1 ha\'e tin' po\ er of personal exami lation. 
Where this i.s imjiractii'ahio fm' many naintings are in 
fonugii lands, sonii' ari' shut up in inacces..,ihle galhu'ie.s, 
ami others ha\a! peri; lied through time or accident -1 
shall follow what, are ge. orally estriemed the .s-.f'st 
authorities. 

'1 hough the li\es of nmn devoted to .silent study and 
si'clud'-ft laliour eonlain few of Ihos!' incident.s which 
emliellish the himoaiihies of more stirring spirits, ^-et they 
are scarcely h sii alluring and iintruct i\ i'. 'I'heir work's 
ari! at onci! Mii'ir actiom and thiur hisi^,ir\g and a ri'cord 
i)f the taste and teeling of tlu! tiiues in !'hioh tlii'y 
flourished. W'e love to know under what circam.stanci'.s a 
great w ork of ai't was com'ei\ed and ce npletod: it i.s 
pleasing to fol'ow the vici.ssitudc'.s of th ir fortunes whose 
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f'onyis lias c‘]iarnii-<l us—-to syinpalliiso in tlnnr anxieties, 
aiul to witiK'ss (heif trininjili. 

llntry, I’aiutiiiy, Seulpt nve, and Millie are t lie,,na( ural 
oll'-[ii ine •of I lie» iieai'l * of man. lie", ^an' toiiml amony 
the innsL l^^rh-uMiis nations; tlie’y ll.nui'.h anion;- (lie 
most ei\'iliso'd ; and sjn'in-yiny trom *na^ure, and noi Ironi 
neecssitv yr accfdent, they can^never he \\liolly jost in tin- 
niost.drsaslrous changes, in tln>, tln-y •dilii r from mere 
inveJition.s ; and, eonijiared with nieerianiea! diseo\eries, 
are wliat. a livitio tree is to a loo nf wood. It m.iy imh'ed 
l;e said tliat, tin' tonyiie ot jioelry is (rl-it'^ionally silent, 
and tho liand of ]\iiiit.iii't soiiK-times sta\ed; hut Kii ; 
seems not- to all'eet the, ever-livino piineiple uhieh 1 chum 
as their elfaraeteristie. 'I’lK'y are lieard and seen a;^ain in 
tjieii* .seaso^i, as tiie«hirdPt ami llowets are at tln^ eotnin-,; 
#if TsjH'in!^* t and a-^sert their title to sueli immoiiahly as 
the tiling's ot earth may elaini. It is true th it tile | oeiiy 
of harharons nations is rude, .■»nd tiieir a* temp! . at p.iinjiim, 
nmontli; yi't even in tlas^e we may reco.-nise tin- |o|.- 
shadonin-^s of future exe.-ili-ma', ami som-iyim.; (U i he 
peiMiliar eliattieti-r \shuh, iti liapjiu r days, lie- ':enii«s*ot tin- 
.■-anie Irihe is to stamp upon worthier jirodiiel ions. I lie 
fiiture Scott, or i siw rem-e, - (thanirey, maN he .ndicaled 
ilfar oil' i,n the harh.iroiis ]ial lads, •drftw i n:w, m caiwimmof 
an <‘arly' nation. ('oa.r.se nardre and er^nh- siinpln it> 
:n'e the eomniefii-i'ineiit, *aile, hed iia I lO'-- •and ele;_;anl 


siin)dii-ily are the eonsunimanon, ot art. 

W lien the Spaniartls iinayled the pale^ s ol 
I’ern, they found tlieni Idled with v.oilm ot 
found coiisiderahle heaiity of li I a v. in ’and ;-l-.*il 
mansliip in the oriiamenie-l weap-am and war eai 
islanders (.if the South t'- a ; and in lie- interior 


(ddl I and 
ail. *('o-i!. 

I <,f w.a!. 
m-*, of I hr' 

I eee* -,( , (it 


Jnd'fti, sculptures and }-aiulinys, of no common ir'cni, a'c 
f(jund in ^very \ 4! lape. In hue luuiuer, w la 1 y <-a -a r lamh d, 
anione the harh/riaiis ot llrila.iii, lie fotiml ilieiii ac(|uriinled 
with arts ami ilj'ins ; and his sayaye succi-.--‘)r(j the .'-'axons, 
added to une.xtJhyui dnjile ferocity a ro'. e ol spl-mlour ami 
tj I'ude .son.se cy' 1 ^‘atily, still visihlr-, in tlie ^churclie.s wiiiidi 
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tliny ljuilt, and the monuinouts wlii/'h tlu'y oiv;clod lo (Jioif 
princoi; and loadars. All those works an; of tliat^kind 
calk'd ernamcntal: the, griioe:: of true; art, the truth of 
action and the d,i,"itity of scnlinK'iit, arc waniiug; and 
they Kc;eiii to have Ixsai jiroduced l>y a sort ci mechanical 
])roc(^'S, similar to (hat, which creates lieures in arrtis. Art, 
is, iiuleed, ;)f slow ami <,n'a(nial L;rowth ; like Iho^oak, it is 
long of growing 'to maturity and strength, J\luch ’:now- 
lodgo ol; colour, nuicli skill of hand, much ('xperitmeo in 
liumiin chai'actcr, and ti deep seiist! of lij^ht and slnidi', 
have to be acijuirod, to cnahle tlut pencil to embody (ho 
conceptions of genius, d’hc artist luis to seek for all this 
in tju) accumulated mass of ))rofeKsional knowledge which 
time has gathered for his instruction : and witii his Lest 
wisdom, and his happiest fortune,' he t ui only ;^i.dd a litllt 
more information to the common steels, for tin; la'iiclit of 
his successors. In no country lias I’ainling risen suddenly 
ini (>, eminence. W’hile roctr_/ I ak'es wing at once, frc(! and 
uniiunnnhered, her sister is retarded in her asei'ut by the 
very mcchav ism to which she must at last owe at least half 
her gloi/. In llritain, Painting was centuries in thi'owing 
oil' the fetters of mechanical skill, and in rising into 

t.he regi( -1 of genius, 'riio original spirit of linglaud Ir-d 
appeared in many a nobhi poeip, while the two ' ister arks 
wer(,‘ still servil dy emjilo^ed'in i)reser\-ing inerodiblo k'gends, 
in taking the likeness of the la.d, saint whom credulity ha I 
added to the calendar, and iig.coid'ounding tin, acts of tho 
apostles in tlie c'.arkness of allegory. 

llenry the 'riiird, a iiiiiiil ami pious kine;, foumh'd many 
cathedrals, and enricheil them vitli sculpture and with 
painting to an extent and with a skill which merited tho 
comniondation of J’laxman. The royal instructions of It’d;} 
arc curious, and inform us of tlic cliaracter of art at that 
.remote perioih and of tin suhordiiiate con litinii bT its pro¬ 
fessors. Jn Italy, indeed, as well as in -gland, an artist 
wa.s then, aijd long after, ponsidered as a iiierc moehanie. 
He was commonly at once a carver of cod, a maker of 
ligures, ii house and neraldry painter,- gi, carfionter, an 
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uj)ll^)l.st(?rcr, ^lul a iiiaso^i; and KOinctinu’s, o\a'r and almvn 
all t^is, ho nas a tailoi'. had not (hon ooino»to llio 

aid*of art, and paintin.^'s aiul .statues were ordoroii oxaolly 
iis <-liair.s*and talidcs ant now. '^ • 

.Much of Ijio, nndiscijdinod (al ait of (ho naliou was cin- 
jdoyotl hy 11 onvv <lie 'I'hird on the huiUlino; and onihollish- 
iiiy o;^ lii^ (latl^odrals and jriTaoo.s : foroiyn .-wlists, Ion, 
wcr<t«ini)ii)rtod ; tind llio inanufaclfiro of^ saints and h'yoiid.s 
was carried on under the insjioctiou of ono William, a 
l''lor(‘ntino. 'tho.a- productions take their position in 
lii.story, and idaim the place, if not the I’a^rit, of works of 
taste and tadent. Ai lie.st lliey were luit :i l.ind of relieffms 
Jieraldry : tlie most heautifiil of tlio virydiis and tint yiost 
(liynilied <jf the i!]iostles wert' rude, clumsy, and uneratad’ul, 
^'iUt'ill-pnpnortionedf liodTes and most lateftd look.s. 

• Tliattho relieious paintings of thtit jieriod were such as 
I have deserihed tlicm, there is sulhcient evidence; that 
tliose of a natiomil or dome,‘»tic k'ind were sindlar ^in^'ha- 
racK r may he sahdy inferi’eil. Tlu're is 710 .account (of the 
natnre of tliose paint inyn which helonyeil U) the royal 
Castle of Winela sler; hat we may eonelude llrtilT they 
were not the same as those which tiided tint priests i^f the 
allieys in explaining reliyioff.to an illiterate peopl*,. Wal- 
p^e.stfmes—he .'-a}.s 710 ^ on ivh.'lt, Jluthority - that when 
lleniy the d'hird diiected l^is ehamhor in »Winelie.st(T to 
l»t ]iii7i(ed with*“(hc satne '[>ict7n'e-; as hefor^,” tlu'y wmai 
of all historfeal 7iature. 11 ipl orie.al, or religious, or do7in'S- 
tii^ the I'assaue referred to hj^ Walpulit p 7 '(,/es that (liit art 
of paintiim; had heen i 7 itrodneed early amoiyi; 7is ; perhnjis 
it even countenances the tradition that It is as*old as Ihtdis 
Vmluc i7rdeed n7’ya';s, '*ith 7noi'c nationality Ili.ati^ ju'oh- 
ahility, the elaim of Enyhnid to eiu-ly knowledyit in ai-i, lund 
0177' 1,\cq77ainta7n'e svilh the 7nyslery of oil (:oh)7i7’.s, heforo 
they appetfl’ed iii Italy. In scuijitme con-.ide,i'ahlc5 talent 
was show'll lief^^o, this period; Imt he who provc.s^ that 
(.'(pud skill was hxhihiti'd in I’aii^tiny has likeiyise to pi'ovo 
that the artist|H\ere linglislimen—a*circuinsliTSicc co7itra- 
dicting traditir^i, ^ind unsupported* hy histopy. Tlio early 
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works 01 art in tin's island were, from tliojiands oi^ for- 
eii;iie., 3 . It was the interest of JiOinc to supply us wilh 
painter? as well as priests, whoso nnitual talents 'ami 
mutual zeal might maintain, iiml' cxtcii'l, and 'Omhelhsh 
}-(‘ligion. There is no honour surreiuh'rcd in relinquishing 
our claims to siKdi.cpi-odiietions; I he best of them displayed 
no j'oiuuSj^aud I'xhikitcd lili,l() skill. 

The arts seem 'to have- sufk^red Koiiui nepdect durnii:; the 
reigns of hid ward tiu! hir.st and Hecond—tlu' chronicles of 
the cliurch and the stale annalist are, alike sihmt. Paint- 
iiiL;, which reffaii'es seclusion and rcipose, was ill suited to 
the temper of llu! comim'ror of Wah's and Ki.-otland, and 
c\as not likely to oht.'iin patronaya! from a liorce nohility, 
wlnjse f('et \\ ere s(ddom out of the stirrup. /.ll art was 
iK'ydeeted save that which (nubcllished nrmour, and wertpons, 
and military trappina^s. hileyance was drowned in absurd 
pomp, and luxury in yrotesepu^ e.xlravalance. 

Art and knowh'(li;e were moi-e in favour durin" the lone; 
reifj;ii of hidwai’d tin- Third. I’oetry and h'aniint^ wi're of 
his train ; .a better taste and a more temperate splendour 
distii'iLteished th(> court; tin: country became rich as well 
as pow('rful, and llie, martial barbarism of the prcccdiin^ 
reigns V. as sobered down into_.eomelhine lilce eleyance. 'J,ho 
ladies laid aside, thviso' fe,rmidab!e'pyramids Avhich made, 
the face si'i'in the centre of the l.Mily, and the notdes escaped 
out of the cburtly hoots of the lirst lidward, with the siiuc’c 
turned-up toes fastened to the knees liy clniins of gold. 
'I'lieni was e%enw\here a grooving sense of what was becom¬ 
ing and oh'gant, yi't the character of the times was de¬ 
cidedly mai'tial, llie actions of the Itlack Jhlward in hranci' 
and Spain ga\e lustre to tlu,‘ arms of hhigland. A spirit 
■for martial adventuri', tmnpered with high feeling and 
romantic generosity, spread among the nobles, llu was 
accounted of little note i.i the land who .tircfcrrcd domestic 
I’cposo to active wai’, or who imagined tiiat the best pro- 
ductio<.is of the human mind could bo i.oinpared to the 
fame of a’well-fought held. Si'ntimontsuf.nd feeling such 
as these ushered in chivalry ; to the induiaico of which we 
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owe so iiuicli, siiicci it broii.^lit witli it^niildncs^, in'ri'y, 
houour*aiul lierois (iariiiy, ami many (;f llm sweats 
aialiJlinenitii's of social life. 

"I'lio a^t of ])ainlini> (Im-in;^- (lii,; ix'i^a ]>ailool< of (he 
WiU'hkc spiviC oi ihv kinp; tin- fvn al conffais mum for .sainfs. 
virpiiit^, and Sj)o,s(/o,s cane may to oiVecs for yih/ed armoi/r, 
painted shields,01111(1 ('mfla/oinj^ hanne^s St. Edward wan 
loss ii? n^fuo.st than St. (f'oi-oe.^ \o \vorks ift' art mere 
})roili^ceil in this pi'riod which induce «ii(> (o lainenl (heir 
loss, and the o'^diviou which has come o\ or (hem. • 

Itiirinc- the civil wai's which .Micceedod, (lui made of 
human life mas immmfio ; (he contest, wa.s llerce and of 
loiio continuance; *an(l (he dimtruction of casths, and 
V;hiirch(,‘S involved the (I’easui'cs of Knowledoe in ruin,•and 
cheejeed th(! prnoress of ^le elcMant aids. In (he,in(er\afi 
jTf*repose, fmlecd, paintino was not idle; hut. her ell'orts 
displayed neitlu'r ori”inaiity of thouclit nor shill of execu¬ 
tion. J'’or many reions art continued to work ])atiently at, 
its old manufacturi'. No mwv jiaths mere explorej ;»nor 
had the painter anyo(hi*i' aim tlian (hat of mechai*ically 
reproducino the resemlilance of lliat which ITad }meceded 
him. 'i'ho.so works are (he lirst hlind o|-(jpincs of a 1 (, .after 
form and colour. 'J’ho faces are without thou,oft, the limh: 
without proportion, and (he (Traiwries without \arfet)’. 

Anrt.)n/^' them there is mm '.\,l|ich merits notice, chi'ftp 
hecause it is 01114 of the eiw li« -t of our a(tem|)(s at. In doric.al 
portraitui'e ,w hich can he aut Imnt icat 1 ik It is a paint.inyon 
mood: the figures are le.^s than life, and i-c],n .-.ent, ilenry 
tlft;*hifth and his relations, measures (,<111' feet li ■, inches 
lone, hy four feet four inches hi'.;h, atijl was in tlm days of 
Catholic power the altar piece of (he church of Shene. A^i. 
ance.l stands in the cenliT' holdine in his hand.i the e.\*[,andinc 
covtirings of two tents, out of which the king, with tlirn* 
princesso';^ and the ipieen, with four princesses, are jiro- 
ceeding to kneej/at two altars, whi.a'e crotses^ and .scypli'cs,* 
and hook.? are/* lying. 'J'hey wear long and (lowing rohey 
with loose haifj and have crowfis on their lutads. ‘ Jn the 
background, St* t C'Orgo’ajipears in tjie air, comhaling with the 
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dva^oLi, while Oleocleliiuhi kneels in prayer beside a lamb. Ib 
is noj., indeed, (pule certain Unit tins curious (vork was ‘made 
(hiring the reign of Jhmry the b'it'Lh, hut there can h6 httlo 
(loLil)t of its Inning l>re.n paiiitcJcl as early aa that v>f his son. 

]iiouarcli was'iioL i.iore fortiuialo tliaJi tin; r.poatle.s of the 
cliurcli; for uiutlier liia lioroic character, nor tiio preaeuco of 
priiiccssca of the bloocl-roy i’, could animal j the conc('ptioii, 
or raise tho artist ahovi^ the usual cold level of barliarism. 

Painlinr;, nevertheless, may be said to liave advanced a 
st('p or two duriiiLj that period of blood and confusion, and 
the love of ai;t .was ycuning a little j^rouiul. Tlie demand 
fo?’ saints and leejends was sensioly diminishing ; a imjre 
rational laste in adl things was dawning ; nn'ii’s syin])athies, 
national and social, mingh'd freely in literaturc| and inod- 
eralidy Vn art. Portraits wen; f.-iajuipitly attoinpted ; but 
they art^ grim and grotes<(uc—lu'esent an im.age of d( atn 
ratJier than of life : and show luit glimpses of that feeling 
and triUli of character whicli, distinguish true works of art. 
Ilur t'.iough the dr.ajieries seem copiial from tho winding- 
sheei. r.alher than from tlu! robe, and the faces from death 
rathe,'; Ijhan from life; still it Nsas something to attempt to 
follow nature, and showed a spirit willing to b(i freed from 
th<! shacples of indtation, atuj, a desire to escape from the 
thraldom of the churgh. 

At thi.s pi'fiod tin; charactm' of an hhiglish artist was 
curiously ccv.iipoumhal; liewa’.i at once a"chitcct, sculjitop, 
carpenter, goldsmitli, armourer, jeweller, saijdler, tailor, 
and painter. 'I'liere is e.xtant, in Dtigdale, a curious 
example of the character of tne times, and a scale by winch 
we can measure tlu ]niblic admiration of art. Jt is a con¬ 
tract between tho Marl of ^\hu■wick and Jolin Jlay, citizen 
,and tailor, London, in which the latter undertakes to 
e.xccute the embla/.oni'y of the earl’s pageant in his situation 
of ambassador to b’rance. In the tai(lor's lydl, gilded 
grilhus mingie vvith Virgin tMarys; paiin.,^d stn.'amers for 
l-iattle or procession with the twelve aposjes ; and “• one 
coat for l\is grace’s, body, lute with tbm 'gold,” takes 
p.rcccdcnce of JSt. Georg'.', and the Dragol■^ 
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The superstition of the clinivh formed a i^Tote.s_(|iio ummi 
with* tJie frivolities of liT-raldry a.ul the loll,es of eoy) tiers 
uiuUOiiie.s. The haron who p.Uroni^ed in his yoidii //.<■ 
Aided p^iips and painted vanities-of 

imtertained otJier foidino.s as he apifroaeOed (Ih' yia\o, a a 
at once sootfiod a timorous ca nsci^me and ' 

rapacious churc-»i, hy henefae^-nns to aliheys ol pauit. 
saints VmT prolUahlo manors. 'I'iiis na-* the true iipe ot 
bar!laTic splendour; mankind n anted thf. taste t>>t'"'"; 
wealth wisely, rvul knew no n ay to estimate evee lence ly.i r 
by price. The .luautities of silver and,-old pieemus 
stones and expensive cT.lours, mnployed in works ot ly't, 

heart bv cither action or sentiment, appealed to mu m nse 
of wliat is costly, ang dnv.ted to her materials Um taste 
Juf -oniu? of the (Ireek.s enabled them u 
materials, and perhaps to use them wisely ; hut our fid he is 
acted as if all the charm lay in idmudance of co.stly thim.s. 
We had qilded kings xvith -olden 

with golden halos; and* gilded vtrg.ns sitting nirts i 
golden children on gohh n clouds; the heaven alms., ssas 

gold, and .sonas the eaith beneath. 

Yet art, in what was canceised to be a tiu liiinil.h 

pnrsiiit, made some atoneniedt 

some time after, the insenlieiiod print ing, Jd e. id ui s.m 
dill-used over th. land by i,leans ot < ^ ' 

tmnscriber had more than the reputation which a i . 
printer enjoys nosv. Of Ih.' Ydunies thus produce.l, many 
wet'O*eminently beautiful ; a sfiigle volume was the, su .jy - 
of a dying bmiuesl, and the works of-a tavounte adhm 
svere, received al pledges for the 

and even for the faith of tre.die.s. Uni hand of the iftvinl ,r. 
added -reatly to the ^alue ot tho.so volume. I ho 
illustratior^, of nd.^sals, and of ^ books of 
romance, becamcA favourite pur.suit p'; 

lucrative cif.ploy'mefit to artists. Illustrations on thiss al,. 

Inina whh^U e.viollei nl. mniiaturo 
reiemblance.s, ail d fancy in keeping with the geniu.s of Ih 
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iiutlior. ]\l,aiiy of tliose porforniaucos arc lioautiful. lUiL 
llioir beauty is less tliab of seiitinieiiL than of colour. J ii soiiu; 
of tlio most remarkable there is vivid richness and delicacy of 
him approaching the lustre of oil-j aiutin". They ai’c valu¬ 
able also for their evithmcc of the stale of art i for the light 
which they throw s)u tins general love oi mankind for 
literatun; ; and for the irw.u'mation which they indirectly 
convi'y concernii g the cjindition of our courts and iiobles. 

'J'he subjects of those illustrations are very various. 
'I'hey ropre.sent the drcrsses, ceriunonios, end portraits of 
the chief men,of the times, whih; they embody the conci'p- 
tions of the author. They were I'ichly bound, and clasped 
with silver or gold, and {lepositcd in })aintetl cabinets and in 
tapestried rooms. 'I'hey were e.\hibil.(‘d on greet occasion.!, 
and thnir embossed sides and , embellished leaves were 
submitted to nobles, and knight.s, and poets. - They a.’erc 
the pride and formed [lart, of the riches of their possessors. 
'The art of jirinting, and tlu! Il(>forniation, which that art so 
greatvy served, threw those illuminated rarities iirst into 
th(!'-shade, and afterwards into the lire. The zeal of the 
ref()i-'uer.s was let loose upon the whole progeny of the, 
church of Home, and wnioden saints and gilded missals 
served to consunn' one anoOiei-. 'I'lu- blunt rustics and 
illit(>rato noble.s, who coin])osed the torrent which swept 
away the long-eslablishe(» >glorics of tin; papal cnu.-ch, con¬ 
founded tlui illuminated volu'..Kei of poetfjand philosophers 
with the superstitious ollfpring of the Isidy of the Severn 
Hills. ()\'er this havoc theie has b(‘('n innch lamc-ntation. 
J grieve for the literature—lor the illuminations mys'oirow 
is more rooderate. Into the latter the true gi-nius of 
I art had not a.scendi-d, as sap into tin' tree, to n-fresh it into 
. life and cover it with bi-auty. Tney lo>)ked like processions 
of liiy-ligure.s, rallu-r than groups of breathing lieings.. 

'.rhe art of t.'ipc.stry, as well as the art of iduminating 
books, aided- in iliHusing a love of painting over tho island. 
'■ It was carried to a high degree of o.xccileilcc. -The earlie.st 
account of its appearance in England ia during the reign 
of Henry the Eiglitli, but there is no r ason to doubt that 
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it wry; well known and in "cncral I'.slcein nuioh ('arlicr. 
'I’lie traditional account that wo were iiistruotod in ^t hy 
(ho Saracens, has prohahly sonu; foundation. 'I'lii' ladies 
('iiconra^od tlii.s lyanufafturo hy wovkinp' at it witfi their 
own hands ; ;tnd tin; rich aided hy ^)urrtiasin;' it- in vast, 
(juantities \\hon(n-er i'eL;ular prac( itioih'rs appeai-ed in (ho 
market.^ jt foftnd its way <fnto church an^ jialace, 
chainhyr and liall. It si'rved at <*ice to «coviu'and adoiai 
cold an{I comfortless walls. It adih'd w’arinth, and, vheii 
snow was on th(« hill and ice in (he stream, pcive aii aii' of 
•social siunriicsH whiclt has (h'serted some'c* our modern 
mansions. ^ , 

At first th(^ (inures and "roups, ^\hil■h remh'i'ed this 
Ti’amifactuif! popular, wen; cojiii's of favourite paint in"s; 
lay", ;*s taste iinjirovi'd atid skill increased, they^showed 
n*')rf; of originality in their conc('])tiuns, if not more of 
nature in their forms. 'I'hey (whihitial, in common with 
all other work's of art, tlm ny,\ed t.astn of (he times .a, 
"■rotes<|ue union of classical .and I lehrew history of ntnrial 
lifiv and pastoral reptisi^—ot tfreek' ends and Koniish sa^Tiil.s. 
Absurd as such comhinations certainly w ere, and desiMtule 
of those beauties of form, .and didicati^ "ladations and 
harmony of colour wdiich disU'nyuish jiaintinys worthily.so 
called - still, when the hall was li"ht(aUup, and liviii" f.ac.es 
tliron"e(l (lie floor, the silent* inh,\fii(ants of the walls would 
se',m, in the eye.s'of our an?i *ims, someihiny v(%y splendid. 
As paintiii" i*o,^e in fame, tapestry sunk in estimation, d'he 
introduction of a liyhter amf less m.assive mode of archi 
tecture tdiridyed the sp.ace for its aiaamimodat ion, aiiTl by 
(l(\"rees the still'and fanciful creations of* the loom vanished 
from our walls. 'J'he art J,s now ne"!ected. I am sca ry for 
thi.s, because [ cannot think me.anly of an art whieii en''"a."ed, 
the h»ads and htinds of the ladies of khudand, and gave to 
the taj)esti\''d hah cif elder days fanie lilth; inferior to wh.at 
now wait.s on a "‘tilery of p.aintings. 

Dui ■ing the yel'gn of ilenry the j/eventh, painting re.ndered' 
Italy the most ii-Mowneil, nation of tha»carlh ; but till near 
hi^ death our islan^’ continued, as o6 ohl, in gros.s ignorance 
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ot all tluit ^'rnius, beauty, or "raiuleur gi\^! to art., Jsb, 
aiul^tliou tho ciliyy of a prince or an carl wa.s painted- 
were iuiac;('(l forth b.ir tlu' cliundi—pagcacl? we: 
stilcliofl and danjx'd f(?r the jjoblcs*—ilona-s u’cj'e ^i/ar.'-icd b 
the niamifacfuro of ‘saints—ti'ccs cut dowjf in tlio roy. 
parks to ho chij)i)p(l*iiil(> aposllos —and art, to the ordinal'^ 
oyo, scciQrd in full eniployh'iont. Gut true art there \yas none. 

11 would neitlior Inoiustructivo nor aiinisiii;^- to ..yn’\'e a u 
account of these lampoons a}K)n luiman natuiai wliicli our 
painters at this period ])(')-petra(e(l uir'.er tlu^ name of 
])ortraits. 'J'lu; likeness of .lane Slioi-e will enable! ns io 
ferm .some notion of the existing .skil] in the art. d'radition 
and history unite in conferring gri'at personal beauty on 
tlii.s inifoi'tiinato woman, and lia\(! thus impie.ssed an imago 
of lovdiiiu'ss upon our minds wiiich few painjers, ]> rli;T<)S, 
could realise. Tho Jane JShoro of the artists has lo 
charms such as could have proved fat;il to her peace. iShe 
poisses.ses none of those af t rr,el ions --- 

" Wliich froiii the wisest wla tlieir best resolves.” 

Sir M’homas i\lf)r('h.is givani us a glowing aceouut of one' 
of her portraits : it is one of the oldest de.scriptions of an 
I'higlish w'orlv of art, and 1 .s'nall transcribe tlie passage :—■ 
“ ll<!r stature was mean, her hair of a d.'irk yelh,;\v, her f.iee 
round .and fell, her <'yeS grey : th'lit'aU; harmony being 
betwixt each part’s projiortion and each proportion’s coloT ; 
her body fat, white, and smooth ; lu'r coun((‘i.anco cheerful, 
and like lo l.er condition. The piclurc which i haw; .segn of 
lu'r tvas such as sh(! ros(! out of lu'r bed in the morning, 
having nothing on but a rich manllo cast under one arm 
' and neer lu'r shouhler, and sittini;- on a ch;iir on which one 
arm 'did lie. ’ “ Her forelumd,” adds Wdilpoh', (he.eril)ing 

lu'r portrait at llton, “is la'inarkably lai'ge, her mou.h and 
the rest of her featuros small, her ha,\r of tiio admired 
gohl’en colour ; a lock of it, if we may Ijv'lievo tradition, is 
' still (!utautpn the collccron of tho Couiue.?s of Cardigan, 
and is marvellously beautiful, seeming to Cq 3 powdered with 
golden dust, without ptcjudice to its sill en delicacy.” 
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Wt^nmst rcftit'ivn F?nch,descriptions witli cnulion. The 
words Sir Thomas i\Toro are (";pree,i\e <if' a porirait 
lieauti^'al lioth in eoiiceptioii and ('xcnuioii—a woi h,s('i'in- 
iiiely l) 0 YOiTd th('^io\\( I’ of our arli'its, aj, (hal. period, (o 
])roduce. 11c j^’oliably (liouelit it ('\eellenl, liee.uise other; 
An'ih which he eomji.ir'd it wei-e, ii! i ir.'r .'lijoai i iial ile. |i\ a 
hetter /’i^oryied au*', John Evch 'cnt hci.o;' of i,-islo r.nj 
jironounrcJ tho honihici .jfroeii^el of Vonio, in 
AVdiidsor Oastle, .siihiinie coniposii ions, and (/leir jiainter (/le 
lii’sl. of niankiiul. 'i’he, silenced t,'oi(s of ilu'. ancienis 
infest(‘d tlien, and lone a^tor, both oni- lilei'.’fture and our 
conversation—and tla; .aceonijilished hixelyu was |>leasei| h) 
llio.so divinities embodied, of wliom la; had read so nnieji. 
'I'h(' eonimenceinenl of tlie isaen of Henry tdio I'hylith 
\va* :^iApieiuns for aril 'ITie inonareli \va ; ycmtpy, l?''arned, 
lilf'ral, and gallant - a haver of the ladie;, and of all sorts 
of niagniHei'nee, lb; ch'sired to ri\at tlx; s])lendom’ of 
foreign courts, and, if noni'V (■•nld ha\’e ai'eom|)lished 
lu; would liasa; surpassei! (Jliailes lie h'il'lh and f’raiiei* lie; 
h'irsL in glory. lie. (^piur'd his treasury, ami scil (ered^lns 
lather’s lioards with no sparing hand. I'ereign arl i -,i s.’n*|gan 
to apjiear at court, and an enthusiasm for works of talent 
\vas»awakened, hkill'nl porlr.lit-jiainl ing tin; uobl^ art of 
expre.ssitig ilie sent iment", of^the soiri ill I he lineamenis of 
lh(' fa,e(e--rose more and more in'* (imalioii,,and I'inglaiid 
seeftied in a fair way of bal ing a -.ehool of art ereS.ted in her 
own sj iiit. A sore evil, howe^ier, aceounianied the foreign 
arli.V.'Vto J'higland--the ineurab^' malady of alleg'u-y. 'hhis 
disease in art aiose from the, mi u,;e of learning—from a 
desire of cheap adulation, and an ntlei'*poM ? i y of fancy. 
An art was di.^ere. erial w]d«h soothed the jii ide of hru ning, 
and was toomyuieal for the, vulgar -the ait of per oidtying 
»\irtue.-J, and emp'.oiing he-iilun ge'd.s to do llm duly of 
sound divlneVs. .'d^nerva and Venn;, ami .Juno and .liipiieiy 
with all the y.Kplogiei^ lu'ogeny of OU'mpms, were semi foltow- 
ing in the train of (diri^iiau in/iiarrdi.s with higlid.aaded 
hoot.s, laced crav|As, and •ihrei'-storied vigs, d'fiis bastard 
olfipring of learnjngi,swarmed in oui* palaces and elmi'ehe; 
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The pedantry of poets, tlic niyiftories of the cliureh, and 
the grotesquo conihinations of tieraldry, all muted in 
cucon .-aging this ahsurd deviation from truth and nature. 

Art, in no nation, could well bo lower th;rn it \va.s in 
I'ingland when Henry the Eighth .succeeded his father, and 
artist.s nov('r .stord lower, citluu’ in the .scale of geiuu.s or in 
the e.stimation of inaiddml. They were nuiidra'od.with the 
common menials of the court ; they had their livavy suit, 
tluur yc-arly dole, and their weekly wages, d'heir work.s, too, 
were worthy of their condition. T transcrihe the following 
slngidar memorandum li'om .a hook belonging to the Cliurch 
of !St. Mary, in JJristoi : the subje(;t referre-d to is a religious 
prg(‘ant, which seems to have been compo.sed of strang(‘ 
imderkuls, and to ha\e been the united production of all the 
incorporations. ' ^ 

“ IMi'inorandum ; d'hat Master Cumings hath delivoiYxl : 
tin' 4th day of July, in the year of our Lord, 1 170, to iMr. 
Kicl|otas llcttes, Vicar of tiadcliH'e, Moses Coutcryn, Philij) 
Iki'-tliolomew, and John ISrown, Procurators of JladcliH'e, 
beforesaid, a new sepulchre, well gilt, and cover tliereto ; 
an imago of (lod Almighty rising out of the said .seiiulchre, 
with all the ordinance that longidh thereto; that i.s to 
say,--Item. A lath, made ot tindier, and iron work the--eto. 
Item. Thereto longel.ii heaveji, made of (imher.vind staineil 
cloth. Item. Hell, made of timber and iron-work, with 
devils in numbi-r thirteen. Item. E'our knights, armed, 
keeping the si'pulchre, -with, their weapons in their hands, 
thift is to say,, two axes and two spoans. Item. Three, pair 
of angels’ wings ; four angels, made of timber, and well 
painted. Itmn. 'I’lio Idithcr, the crown and visage ; the hall 
witl^ .1 cross upon it, well gilt with line gold. Item. The 
Holy (Ihost coming out of heaven into the sepulchre. Item. 
Hnigcth to the angels four cheviders.” 

The rudg simplicity .of this curious tmemovial, and the 
singular mi.vturo of carving and painting, and chipping and 
hewing, which the work-required, will .sixoalr* for themselve.s. 
Scarcely less ludicrous are the -.vritten (instructions which 
H(>nry the fjlighth lofc for a monument tq his own mom,ory. 
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“I'hc^kiiig appear «n hovRoliaclc,” says tin's strange 

(lo(!ut4i»ut, “of tin; stature of a goodly man, yliile ON’ei^liiin 
shall apjiia’U’ IIk' imago of,( lod tlm l'’a[lior, Imliliii'.; tin* kind’s 
soul in his let,t h:fi\(l, and his riglit l,'and*c\l endeit in the 
act of IjonodicKoii.” ’I'ho whole was ^o he in hron/e, and 
much of it was cojnpleted, hut th^ parsinflmy of k’di/aheth 
pr(3vailL*l over lu;r respect for her^fatliei’^ (In' \tork' was 
stoppcif, and (ho Puritan parliament s»ld (h(‘ wliolo foi- 
£G0i). 

A reformation eanu' wdd<'h alh'oled reli'don, lit('rat.urc', 
art, and the civil and so*ial condition of mankind. 'I'iii.s 
great change' arose, not, as has heon w idely asserted, through 
tlw'. voluptuousness of the king - for that W'as liul. as .a di^)p 
to the torrent; it S])rung fy)m the impvdso which kngw ledge; 
lia^ ^ivcn to*tho nation, and which nothing couhl w ithstand 
■or resist. Jt i;; to ho I'Ogrc'tted that in this salutary change' 
fi'oin superstition to wiselenn, thea-e' were' nu'ii femnel rnde'anel 
savages enough to lift the'ir heiTiels against, much tlmi '.fas 
worthy ;inel vedmihh'. ^\'e <eiay deadii if the' pie'tnre's wiiie li 
■were; desti’oyesd in the; I'lnglidi e-hurehi'S are' tes IK' I'e'ei-edte'el 
very soresly ; hut the; Re-fen'ination struck at the' se-e^x; anel 
spirit of Jtidiein art. 'The' war whie'li it wage'el .'rgainst, the' 
su|fbrstitious holie'fs anel ielh' e»e're'meinies eef the' olel^chure'h, 
include;ti irtjt oidy lu'r imag«s d^ulue h hael he'on at, h-ast 
iihusesel to ielolatryus onels)»-i ut the' w heele' of* he'i' re'ligiesus 
]);ifntings. Our re'fesrme'r.s we'Ci' pni'ilii I's esf re'ligieeii, neit 
patrons of art; neir e'eeiilel the>,y pe'rce'ive; any seiit eif e'een- 
ne'c1»ie»n hestwe'cn the; ruh'S f)f he'Me'f einel moi'ai eih('elie'nce;»laiel 
down hy our Saviour, and tlm glowing epe at iems anel live'ly 
tlctions of Italian limners. 'I'he'y jie're e'ivc'el, teie;, that the; 
w-e'ak and the' ignoremt coifside'i'oel e'vem painteel altai'-pioe-e'S 
as a syirt of elivinities ; so, hy esne; ele'cisis’e; move'nmnt, the'y 
swe'pt thorn away, ami cruslmd the; re'ligions art. eif Italy in 
the very act'of tilli.*.g our churche s w*ith its .sph'iejid fireielpe-ts. 
Thus did tlm ceirly rvformors ; thuJtlie' weak Seneie'r.se't the' 
politic Elizahefh—and tiio zealoim Puritans of the; tiTiu's of 
Oromw'cll. Tlie^c last cfomplote'd the‘crusade hy .stahling 
their chargors in«tlie stalls of the catlieclraks. 
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Portraitufo survived the general wreck : ?and Hcn«y .,lie 
Pigirdi, wlio was as vain as ho was cruel, protected and 
sheltered it at court, ^where, indped, all was safe except 
virtue and innocfnco.- JIo was sensible of the liistro which 
litoniture and art c/in shed upon the throro: he saw the 
rival kings of Fiance aiv/ Spain inarching to battle or to 
negotiation with poets aird painters in 'tiicir trahis, and 
ho envied not a little the unattainahlo brilliancy li their 
courts. Vanity and ostentation, rather than true love of 
art, induced hpn to patronise llans Ilolocin, and to fix 
him iir England by kindness and caresses, as well as by a 
regular pension. 

^J.'his was the first painter of eminence who came to • 
Englai^jl, and with him the art in which genius shines may 
bo said to have commenced, llis name had already b en 
spread far and wide by the obvious and peculiar beauty of 
his productions, and by the eloquent praises of blrasmus. 
Suing with the neglect of 'ids talents at Jlaslc, his native 
phivc, and his domestic peace -embittered by the froward 
temper of' his wife, ho was willing to seek for peace and 
profit dn another land. He accordingly came to I'lngland 
in 1526, in the thirtii'th year of his age. This island, at 
that period, presi'nted a I'.ne field for the display cf a 
creative and original geniu.s. . England had dinnissed the 
pageantry of the llomish <Phurch; and—cleared of all 
preceding works of the pencil, with a taste improved anti a 
mind enlarged, and great wer ltli—whoever appeared willing 
to ".vork in ker spirit, sLc was ready to welcome and 
reward hiin. Thp genius of Holbein was too literal and 
mechanical for this. lie was skilful in plain fidelity of 
reseublance, and could imitate ..diatevcr stood before him 
in living flesh and blood ; but ho was deficient in imagination 
—in the rare art of endiodying visions of grace and beauty, 
l.fo wrought at the court of Henry wiMi a diligence, and, 
what was bettor, with ^ skill new to llie country. His 
w'orks are chiefly portridts, and are all cKstinguished by 
truth and by nature. His Sir Thomas HVoro has an air of 
boldness and vigour, and a look at omc serene and acute, 
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wliicli attest tlt(i ,siiiu('rity of the ; liis Aiuu- 

lloloyii is "raceful anil vMalile; Ins Kin" llmiy l>luj^' ami 
joyo\»s?, with jealous eyes and an impiTLoii.s livow. Jle was 
not always so faithful Id nature, and knew how to |)i'ac(i--o 
the IhlLtcry of his prol’cs'^ion. //e ia'i islied ;■() niimh beaiuy 
on Anna ot (liavcs, ihtii iha kiny, w Ito Inul I'nllm in in a 
with the pirlUK*, wJuui t/ie (i.Jf.;in:iI came lo Jtis ,'u-m 
j-e"arded hi rwit/i a\'ei.-^i(in and dis'gu.sf, m'.clainied a;;ain-' 
file "ross ilaUery of JIans, aiul di;clar*d she was not, a, 
wniuan, but a ^'I'landers man'. d’liis aneedote, however, 
eonfirius the painter’s elaiin to (idelity in* iis oilier like- 
nesse.s : he was no habitfial I'allerer, or llenry would 
have given implicit faith lo him. On anollier occasion 
I folbein w*mt to Klanders lo draw the pielure of the 
1 )uch(iSS-l)owager of ^lilai* - (he intended sueeessor*vO Jane 
S^iyUiour. l^he wa.s a prinee,-,s of eijuivoeal viiUm, lull, of 
rt'ady wit. “..Mas!’’ said slu', “the kina' of I'hiadaiid 
asks me (o be his wife; w Ijat answer shad I .aive^lo 
himl i am unfortunate enoiiah lo have but one tiead 
had 1 two, one of (hem should be at his hiahiies-jjs serv i*e.” 

Tt is tradiiiomdly a- ertixl that (lie king einjiWyeil 
Holbein to paint the poriraitt of the fairest young ladies in 
his kingdom, that, in case of the frailty of a ipieeii, he might 
go to his gallery and select lier’sueeei 'I'lii ; story, whieli 

i can cR'sire no one to i o dit, si«.*ine that l.i^ majesly had 
reiyly access toth# original R couiilenaneed by •! i anecdote 
related by Nh'rmander. One, day, while the artist was 
jiainting in private the jxulrail of a favourite lady for (.he 
king, *a great lord une.xpeeleitly foiiml lii-f wa.y into (he 
chamber. The painter, a brawny, powi rRil maiif and sonie. 
whaf touchy of temja'r, Jhrew the intruder dowi^slairs,' 
bolted the door, ran to the king by :i i>rivate ire-sagi^, fell 
on hi# knees, asked for jiardoii, and obtained it. In 
came the, cr^intier, and made his complaijit. “ Ky tlods 
•Splendour,” e,xela-*ned the king ulii.s wa.s hi? eu^toifiary 
oath), “you’hc^vi. nfit to do with^lans, but with im;. Of' 
seven yjeasants ^ can ma^e .seven lord.s^ but 1 c,?wnot make 
one Hans Holbein, even out of scvei# lords. ’ 
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Tlio works of [lolbciii wore once ven-y nuiiiorpus in . 
but Koino wore destroyed during the great civil 
wars I oLliei'S were sold abroad by the Puritan jjarliaincnt, 
and many perisjiod .vluni the gi'oat pqlaco of Whitoliall 
was burned. Tlie original drawings, eiglity-nine in number, 
wliich ho made^ of tin; chief persons of Ifenry’s court, 
are the ,greatc‘st curiosii_, in her prcsoitc Tihijost-y’s collec¬ 
tion. CJliarl(.s vho Ji'ii'Jit exchanged them with tlu'^Earl of 
Pembroke for the, splendid St. (leorgn of llaphacl ; 
Pi'inbrokc gave them to the Ifarl ofi, Arundel ; they 
sull'ercd something in the vicissitudes of the civil war, 
!r.nl at last found their way back, it is not roimnnbered 
liyw, into the peiyal (hdlery. “A great part of these 
drawings,” observes W'aljiole, “arc; exceedingly line, and 
in one respect jireforable to thv; linisliod pictures, .as [Iniy 
are drawn in a bold and free manner. Ann though they 
liavc little more than the outline, being drawn witli 
eV.alk upon paper .stainec', of a fresh colour, and scarce 
shaded at all, there is a strength and vivacity in them 
ecpial to tjio mo.st perh'ct portraits.” 

il<dbein died of the plague in In.al, 11 is works have 
sometimes an air of stilliu'ss ; but tlu'y have always the 
look of.ti’utli and life, llc^jiainted wdth great rapidity and 
ease, W'rouglit with'tb.; left liand, and dashed (df a portr.ait 
at a few sittnigs. lie \t,is gay and joyous, liveil freely, and 
spi'nt his pension of two hundi'ed llorins and the monqv lie 
received for his works with a caredess liberality, ito had a 
strpng franu', a swarthy, sensual face, a neck like a^bull, 
and an cyi; unhkely to endure contradiction. It w'ouid bo 
unjust to his fame to withhold the information that his 
talent's were not conlined to piejiures. Like other eminent 
artists, his mind took a ranges beyond the brush and the 
easel. lie was an able architect; he modelled .and ho 
carved. 11 o wa.s skilfijl, too, in dc-signing oryanicnts, and 
in making drawings fo*' printed hooks .some of which he 
is sakl to have cut himstjlf. Sir Hans' Slbapi; had a book of 
Jewels of hi.s dcoigning which, is noy in tho Pritish 
Museum. Inigo Jones had another book of his designs 
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for weapons, liilts, ornaments, sealiliards, .s\\or<l-l)uUs, Init- 
(ons, liooks, lia*t liaiuls, L;*rclles, .slioo-rlasps, knives, f*rks, 
s ilr-eiflTars, and e as('s. 

N'eitlier k];e ju’oJience of lloll'oin, ifor (ln‘ inlluemai of Iiis 
works, could prc'vail avainst, tlu' inei’cant i!e modi; of l>ai’- 
i;ainin'j; for works of art ; they to he weiL;heil 

out or measured tiln^ otiu'r conm^ercial enmmoilili(\s. An 
artist was looked njion as a mainifa#tin-er^find his ]irodm^ 
(ions wer<! esteemed according to their e\(<iil, ami the 
time consumed i»i malcin-' tliem. krancis W'i11lanmon, of 
Soutliwarls, and S\mou tsymonds, ot \\ esi mliTster, ^ala/.iei-s, 
on the tlrd of INiav, pi ’he ISth ot Henry the I'a-hlH, 
(iimlertook to “eh''''' cia'iom,ly and suiUeiently tour wiji- 
dofv'S of tho^ippe)- storey of ihe chuivh of Ivinas (lolle!j,e, 

(lai^ihridee, of orient '*oloufs and imagery, of (he sTory of 
(hi t»ld 1 jav*aud of the New haw, aftm' tile manner and 
goodness in e\’ei'y ]riiuL of the Kind’s new chapel at. West¬ 
minster, also act ordiiie to (Inr nianner of llernard I'lowi^r, 
ulazii'i', deceased, to he paid^after llie rate of sixteeiipeyce 
jier fool, for (he ylass.’' Otlu'r engagements of*the same 
nature niiaht Ire cited, ail jiroc'iny tliat works of I'l^iitTish 
art were i,ar':ained for hy nas-mure, and tliat tp’OUps ;ind 
liaurce, reiiniriny la.-,l.' and .yi'"ipi,s to create, were (^-dered, 
liL-e*liri< ks and tih s, i.y llie do/.cii arid'the lone Imndred. 
“Yet, as'niucli,” oh .er\( s WTiliiofi’, “as u e inci-ine our- 
sclvps ai'i'l\cd at hf_,her perh^iflon in tlm ait ;, il.^voiild not 
lie easy for a i»asier ot a colkpe now to t;o into St. .Mar- 
Ltaret's j.arish or SoutlrA art:, and^he,s]ieak the roof of s^eh 
a cliapT'l as that, of Ivina’s Oollcee, and a dozen or two of 
vviiidows so a.hnirahly drawn, and order *them t.fi ho .sent 
Jiomo liy sneii a day, as if [le was ht'sjieakiny a elaaju^red 
]>aveinent or a church itihle. ’ It is reniarkahle tliat one of 
llie Illicit of those windows contains tlu- story of Sajipliira 
and Ananias^as told hy Jtapliael inllio (Jartooii.s. ^ 

I'ainliiio maintanicd its place In popular ostimat’ou 
during the hrie^ amf guilty ndgn^if l\Iary. Sy- AnVmio 
Aloro, for hi.s poiftrait of ^lio (lucen, rewived from Philip 
,a chain of gold, with the moro .suhstantial addition of a 
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jK'iinion of four huiulrcxl a-yoar a.^ paintin’ to tlie kinn. 
Aloro followi’cl Philip into Spain, lived in inuch Kplendoiir, 
and in close intimacy too with the monarch, which was not 
without its danger. .One day, it is said, Phdip laid his 
hand jestingly on i\hn'o’s shoulder in tin; presence of his 
courtiers, and, as ti.e artist was jirefessionally inigaged, he' 
touched th(3 royal hand' v. ith a lirr.sh dippoil in carmimn 
'i'ho courtiers stood aghast !it this criminal hn acli of court 
cli([U(’tt(‘, and 1 hilip himself surwyed for a moinent in 
.silence that awful ha.ml, wdneh (!veii la(,lie;s knelt to kiss 
with a scrioins look. The ])aintor saw his enn’or—ho knelt, 
S'.ued for forgiveness, and olitaiiu'd it from the king—but 
not from ilu; Inquisition, w’ho believed, or said, that Aloro 
had got from the Pnglish liei-etics a charm Therewith he 
liewitP.iod Phili]). Jle retired .‘iroiiyg country so daj.igorous 
for ;i man of free manners, and pleased the lu.ko of AlViy so 
imieh with some portraits of favourite ladies, that he was 
iniule reci;iv(;r of the revenue of We.st hlandi'i’S, a lucrative 
ajipointment—whereon Hir Antonio forthwith throwaway 
In's hrushys and hiu’iit his easei. 

i^iipen J’dl/.aheth eouided wits raid coquetted with war¬ 
riors, hut disregarded art and artists. She eueouragi'd 
nothing that promisi d to,.he ('xjiensive, and the strong 
Protestant feeling,of. the nation, still wrilliing uiuh'r tlie 
recolleelion _of her sist r’s severities, excludeil madonnas 
and saint;,,, and even aposl le.,,-from (he t.itlu'drals. “There 
is no evidence,” sa\ s W'alpole, in his own, sarcaslic w ay, 
“that Iflizaheth had mueii taste for p.ainting ; hut she 
loved pictures of herself. ’ In them she could apjiea, really 
haiidsoiiu, and yet, to do the profession /|u.stice, they seem 
to have llattered her tlie least of all her dependants ; there 
is I'lot a single portrait of her that one can call beautiful. 
'J’he profusion of ornaments with which they are lo:,',ded are 
marks of her_ continual fondness for dress^, while the} 
onCh'oly cs;clude all giaee, and leas'o do more room for a 
pain,ter’s gouiius than ipjie had l)oeu''employed to copy an 
Indian idol totally composed of hands ^nd necklaces. A 
pale ilonuui nose, a Jicad of hair loadcU with crowns and 
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powdered with diamonds, a vast rufT, a vaster fardin^alo, 
and a bushel of pearls, arc*the fi'atun^s hy which (waa-yl/xly 
know.'fat once the piutui'es of Queen Mli/aheth.” 

I’.lizahetli* was /leternTined to ki.DW everythin^-, and 
wished to appdir skilful iu matlers which slu; had lu'idier 
studiial, nor cuiAd, wifhoub study, fairly ecuiipreluaid. Slui 
directed artists, aiM laid down ti.'/s for their pro(!,uct ions, 
not for mo a*lvant,ip:o of Hhs nal ion, i)ut for»h('r owm. On 
one occasion, wIkmi slio sat for her ])ortrait, slu! ordeied it 
to ho painted “*viih (le- liidit eoiuinr;- neillier from llie 
la'oht nor from tlu! left, wilhout shadows', *in an open 
_r;ardon light;”—a nnun eoneoil and Ihi' eoneeil, too, (,<* 
<mo una(,'(iu:iintcd with the principles of tlu! art. she pre- 
sunied to divict. Italeigli informs ns t!ia,t. she oialei'i d all 
piel^u'og of hei’self, dongi hy'finsk-ilfut artists, to bo cOflc'ctod 
and ffuriK'd ;* and in iritjd she issued a ))roclamation for 
bidding all persons, save “especial (ainning )'ainters, to 
draw iier likeness.” She <|uarrejled at, last with her lool^. 
ing-gla.. 5 S as well as witli hei- ])aint(u-s; during the hftter 
years of her life the maids-of-honour removed n^irroi's, as 
they would have removed poison, from the apart'juMts 
about to bo occupied by the virgin (lucam. 

Lycas do Jl.ecrx', a native of itlient, a poe.l., a paintoi-, and 
a wit, camo in this reign to England, -ulien! he ox(>cut('d 
several p'ortraits. ] bi was emjdoTf'd to paint, tin; gallery 
of t^e Itarl of Lim'oln, in wltiT^li he represented the charac- 
t(a'S of several‘nal ions. W'hen^hc! came to the kinglish, he 
painted a nak<;d mtin witliapaij- of shears and chd^hs of 
various* colours lying be..ide him, as a satire '011 our llekTe- 
ness in fashions. d'his thought is borrowed froii^ .,\ndrew 
Horde, who, to the lirsl. chanter of his Induelion to Kj 
ledg(>, prefi.xed a nak(;d Ihiglishman, acconii>anied with tTie.se 
lines 

“ I aiuan I'.ndislniian, and naked I sfiinil Ij' ie, 

Minnig ill iiTiiid wliat laimeiit Ishall wear ; 
v;ij\v*I will W(*n' till-', an ! nowA will weai lliat, 

And llO^■ jvill I \vi ar—1 eannot well tell wkal.- 

De Ifcere, proceeding more warilygwitli the (juocn than 
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with tho nation, depicted her majesty in a rich dress, witli 
crown, sceptre, and i^lohc, comini( out of ii(‘r palace witli 
J uno, Pallas, and Venus as her companions; JimOi,drops 
her sceptre, V'enus scattui’s her roars, and Cupid flings a\N'iiy 
Ills arrows. The' po\'t,r(.y of thi; invention is,-as remarkahh' 
as the intohu’ahlo giiissness of tho (latlei-y. ' 

Tlu! gveiit Earl of ihuttingliam, whoise defeat of tho 
Armada estahlkihed the throne of his mistress, e'm I'l (ued 
Cornelius Vroc.mij' a native of Haarlem, to draw the d('-.igns 
of Ids successive victories over the Spaniards, and the whole 
was wrougdit fn (apcs'.try hy h'rancis Kiieiring. It i.s a 
I'ohle and natioiuil work. J (, is’tlivided into ten laities, 
and contains tfu^ portraits of tw(;niy-.seven naval com¬ 
manders. 'J'h( se poi'lrails leave the ;iir of is'a', lik('ness':'s ; 
indeed;- as tlui tapestry was v»roLurht while, the oi'iginal 
p<-rsons were living, tlu- artist, could not woll indulge in 
imagdnary features, 'i’lu; painter had for his drawing on:- 
liuiKlr(.‘d pieces of gold ; ihe arras cost ten -pounds om; 
shill'dig per ell -a high priet- -and, as it measures seven 
hundred and eight ells, th<^ whoh; amounted to upwards of 
sev^'n thousand jiouiids. Elds was a work worthy of tlu: 
nohle House of Howard. James the h'n-.st repaid tho Jiioiuiy 
to the earl, and the crown hecanu^ projirietoi- of the work ; 
and the Puritan conunonweakh placed it (where it 
still la-mains) in tluv lkus(^'of JiOrds —then lisetl hy tho 
Commonsers a commitLee ro(,.m 

'rewards tlu; close of Elizahoth’s rm'gn, H.iHi:ird and 
Oliver.hegan to distinguish themselves, and tlu^y are, proh- 
ah(y tlie earliest natives 'f)f tld.s i.sland who ha.e any 
claim to tin- nakic of artists, 'i’he former was tho son of 
(ho (>U('en'.s goldsndth, and was allow(:d to .study from the 
head.s of Holh(-in ; the pai-ent;ige of the latter is uid-cnown, 
“nor is it of any importance, ' say.s \\'alpole, “for lu; wa.s a 
genius, and they (ramsiidt more honour hy hlood than they 
car. receive” Hilliard^('njoycd the procectior,-of the court, 
and became popular ; -dliver ohlained the pavronngt! of tho 
nation, aiid nu-rik-d all wddeh it bestawed. 'I'lie cldi f 
merit, indeed, of Hi-’liard is, that he helped to form tiav 
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tasto and discipliiio llic liand <>t ()h\cr. Tlu; w orks of (lie 
latter am all ininiaturos f in tho ('s( imai ion of jiuloos (hoy 
rivaWtlioKi' of Jlollioin, and niay ((aanaia'd w it Ii*tli OSt^ 
of Cooper, who, Hn iny ni ii fia a;,o, and stinKiu” uniloe 
N'andyke, sctiicc (•(anjiensatos hy a^.l (ho l.oldnoss of hia 
0 .\)>rossion fui*(lio .‘■(■\oi-e nature ai\il tiolicato, lidolily of (lie 
elder hand, 0!«\(!r died in ayod si\(\-(.\\o \oai.a, 

leaving hetiiud him many worlds,of • ■ \,^iii.aiI(' akill and 
lieanty. 

If th(' lone J'oi.yn of Ifli/ahelh was iii'jloiamis for art, 
neilher will (h.il of dames iiiiroduee ns to napies of no(<‘, or 
to works of la.sline repiil.-Tlion. dames, thonyh an iinyaiyly 
man and no \’ery yraeioiis numanli, had hiyh cpialities: lie 
hrvaal ]>eae*, he loved learniii'.', lie lo\('d [loetry and'he 
loved,art a lit I le. 1 i e ein^airayiai lirsl and then ]i,nsioned 
AJyW'ns, a nMive of tli(‘ llayue, who.se rejiulatioii was sueh, 
that in the ojiinion of many it sulfeied lail, a sliylil ei-lip ,e 
on the ajiiiearanee of N'andxke. 'lliis arli.it was at Ins,I, 
('iiijiloyed in poi Iraitnre, hut he aft ii'w ,i uls eojiied in»li?lle 
many works of (he yreat *] la in (er ^ of llaK ; nor did "f-nr’ 
oriyinals, it is .said, snlier iinu h oil her in i icina-.s of (ylonr 
or in heauty of .sentiment, :,(» skilful v as his jieiieiT. 'i he 
yotin^er Oliver, too, imuh' hiniseli known about tlii; jieriod 
hy numerous miniature portrafts of j,liy i liief jvrscrtis ahout 
court. •'i'lTis hraneli of art wtis ei**,')ura;;e(| hy flic jire\. 11 1 niy 
fashion of wiamiiy mini»..fT.res richly sit yo!d and 
diamonds; they were no loiiyir ei .ne.adeil in hexes and 
cahiiiets of eaiaeil el,ony, lui (.*. I isplay ( d piihliely around the 
ne<-Tc,*and emidoyid to miii.e||Tdi ilie (Iren es oT the 

(oiirtlyaiid the liielidMirn, 'I'lii . liai-ml,'.-s \ aiui v, while il 
eneonrayial art, exposed ii , works to the li-.k of cenlinuaN 
aeeiilents. 

'I'h^ Cnylish at this j.eriod were rich and ]irond, and 
Rensihih; of the fame which mcce.'-sfnl art hriiey^ (o a iialieii. 
Jhit there Vlas a lArong fei-ling 1 nl^'itaimd aeatnsl tlie*ii hy 
iorc'ign jiriiff-es and* foreiyn arli.dj-. ’I’liey were deiioiinci ch 
hy tlie a!U'ient| church ^as incurahle yerel ics ;• J licy were 
diH'adod hy sea and land ; ainl it waj reckoner! danyerruis (<,' 
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tlio soul, and not very safe to tlio l)ody, to have interchange 
of ciyilitios witli men whom the saints had abandoned, and 
the Pope consigned to perdition. Wo wei'o unabU', thehofon', 
citlnm to allure over artists of fiilent, or to become the 
purchas(a's of many works of eminence. 'The general 
aversion which tjio ’ mass of tie' community entertained 
towards the ap|)earan(;e hf paintingrs iir'-churches began, 
however, Eonsil)ly to aleht'. Painted windows, altar-pieces, 
and works of a scriptural character becanui common as tlio 
<il)iscopal church grow strong. Tl.e king 'meouraged their 
reappearance ; 'tlui dignitari<!S of the cliurcli sanctioned it; 
and th(> jreople, naturally fond of llashy colours and of pom]) 
and show, made no oppositioir—though tlie T^uritans called 
it a bowing of tlui knee to Paal, and a setting up of th(' 
imag('-worship of the Lady of Ibda^lor. 

'J'u till! commcneemeiit of the reigu of Chai*les the hirst 
all lovers of art ami literature look with joy, and to tlie 
conclusion with sorrow. Ids spirit was lofty, his discern- 
SV.ent great, his taste i-efined, and his nature generous, 'i'lu' 
punty of Aus court and tlm dignity of his manners wm-e 
nujdrls, for other nations. Into his ])alaccs ho introduced 
w'OT’ks of art of the tirst merit, and to his friondsliip men of 
talents ,jmd attainments. 1L; tilled his cabinets and Ids 
galleries wdtli all tlu wmrks of genius wddeh he could procure 
in other countries or in his own. lie encouraged merit of 
the first order, Inigo dones wli.^ Ids areluLect, and Vandyka; 
was his painter. 

Of the contents of King Cliarle.s’s galli'ries we have 
various account.s, but all agreeing that tlu'y contained'many 
worlcs of Vi‘ry high talent. Prince Henry, it is true, shan'S 
with his bi-()ther the merit of patronising painting ; and the 
Karl of Arundel has also the honour of being one of tho 
foriunorst in forming the national taste, by a judicious 
assemblage of w'ork.s of art. P>ut tlie collegfion of tlio 
prince was hnall, for lucdicd early; and that of tho earl 
was cAdelly, if not wlmll)’, in sculpture ; wd,dld the gallery 
of tlio kifig was rich in painting;s from Vlio best mastcr.s. 
d’lio merit, however, oD commencing the royal collection is 
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duo Henry the l^ightli. Tt contained in his time ono 
linndrcd and fifty pieces* including: miniatures; and^when 
we ,'ct on the doliciency of puhlie taste, on ilie^foreiLin 
wars whicii that idn" \\*a,!;-ed, Ids contest^with the (diureli 
of Home, and his domestic labours *in courtini:, crowiduy, 
and unerowniiii' (|m'eiiK, we cannot ♦lut feel that lie did 
much ^for art. • I! is wardrolie^aceounl.s in tl^e i'ritish 
jMuseujn contain the list- of his ])■»•(iires ^ and tliou^h (die 
artists”names are not mentioned, it is fasy to trace Ihati 
many are liy iioHiein, and pli'asiiiL; to linow that some of 
(liem .are still in the Ro^■al collection. '!'«■» e.urious doeii- 
moiit eonlirms the accounts of tlie domcdic splendour cjid 
pul'lic imienillci'nco ot llmiry. 

'The iiillfmiice of a Idng of true taste, like (lliarles, was 
.so^n •visible iu the jiat i<Ai. Tlu' fiji-ei^n countries, wlio, 
t» t'Hizahetfl and Janms, liad presmded • necklaces, and 
jewels, and splendid loys, now propitiated the Itiialisli 
court with f;ifts of the fatresj, wmk's of art. 'I'lie slates 
of 1 lollaiid, instead of ivory puzzles, and eabinets ffir med 
after the ingenious pattern known to .scliool-l^oys hy"lTio 
name of the Walls of Troy, sent 'rintorets and ^I'i'iiaiis. 
The King of Spain presmited the Cain and Abel of .John 
of Hologna, witli 'J'itian’s Venus del I’ardo; and other 
states com ted Charles by giffs of ,1 similar nature, though 
of lessAaluc. He employefl sk»>ful paiiiter.;^ to copy what 
lio^ could not f.urclia.so. -^i'hrough the interposition of 
Ituhens lie nhtaiimd tiie Cartoons of Kaphael, and by 
the negotiation of Ihickingliaim the collection of the Duke 
of ^l*antua, coiitaiuiiig eighty-two pictur<‘.‘», priiici]iall5' by 
.Julio Romano, Titian, and Correggio. •T’liese •ami others 
rendiu'cd tlie great gallery of Wliiteliail a place of general* 
attraction; there tlie king wa.s oftener to he found than in, 
liis own apartments; all who loved ami encourag(‘d art 
went there • and so careful was Ciiarles of tlioso favourite 
works, thatJon th*e occasion of a ^mhlic; hanquCt, ho caused 
a tc'inporary place*ot accommodation to he constgucled,* 
ratlu'r than ruif any risjls of soiling Uie painfiugs by the 
vapour of candle.s and torches. 
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This gallery contained in all four hundred and sixty 
pictures, by thirty-seven ditloront artists. Oi these, eleven 
were by .Holbein, eleven by (Jorreggio, sixteen by Julio 
lloniano, ten by IMytuns, seven by Parniegiainf, nine by 
llapluu'l, seven by Jlubcns, three by Jtiunbrandt, seven 
by 'I’intorct, twenty-eight by Titian, sixteen by Vandyki', 
four liy Paul Veronese, .aid two by Liicnardo da Vinci. 
All these wore ,*.hc pr,tvate property of the king. The 
nobles, imitating the example of the throne, purchased 
largely whenever an opportunity oll'ercd. ,,In IbJ.o .lluck- 
ingham porsup.ded .Rubens to sell him hi.s own private 
collection, con.sisting of thirteen ]jicture.s by his own band, 
nineteen by 'J'itian, thirteen by J’auf V^en.meso, seventeen 
by Tintorct, three by ]jt;onardo da Vinci, aiiR three by 
RaphacL 

Charles considered this noble galhu’y but 'as the coi;,!- 
inencemcnt of one much more valuable and magnilicent, 
an(| lie jn'oceeded to collect materials with taste and 
f,uit'liir.Ja.sm. i!y a letter, written with his own hand, he 
invucd, though in vain, ./Vlbano into Enghind. Ruckingham 
exluvJStcd all his arts of ])ersuasion to entice over Carlo 
hlarratti ; and V^cnet, a .b'rench painter of eminence, was 
solicited with the same had success. What money failed 
to purchase, or p.atrouage to socuri', was obtained hy chance. 
'I'he Tnfant.a pf (Spain sr.it, as lun- representative to the 
I'higlish coiv't, the accoinjilishcd 'luhcn.s. die was welcomed 
with great lionour, and during the remission of public duty 
was prev,ailed tipen to embellish the Ibuujueting Room of 
W'diiiehall with, the Apotheosis of King James—a svork 
distinguished by such freedom and vigour of drawing, and 
•such magnilicenee of colour, as e.xcitod general admiration, 
'i'o the fame of this great paintin’ nothing can now be added 
hy praise, and as little can ho takini from it hy cc’/sure. 
The singular ease, vigour, and life which lie imparted to all 
that ho touched, the freci om and truth of his d -awdiig, and 
the glpwing and unlabouri'd excellence of his colouring, 
have l)ocn, written .upon and talked ahopt in every na¬ 
tion ; and the universal eulogy need not he repeated 
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hovo.* liubons roniainof! one yrar in T'nnilaiuf, and "are hy 
Ill’s work's a visabli' iinpuJSo to art. kVipp’d imitation, and eo!d 
and•iliochanical covcrinpp bopau to riso into lioMne.ss and 
\'ari(;d risliness we lufd no lonp'cr.l'orins without trecdoni, 
and faces M'ithout life. \\’i‘ lia\'e ‘at presi-ut in Itrilain 
eipdity-eiglit paintings by the band of ^his great in.aster. 

Cilleries as #'(|ually fortunatif in obfaining Uie aid of 
Vandvki' ;* it came too, as many, iliing'i; of nineli \ a!ne 
conn*, in the way that may bo called aceid'■nlal. 'I’lic painter 
had lieard of ^10 lionour wliicli art. reeeiia d in I'higland, 
and arrived in Jjondon in Iti.'lL’, in tlie thy ty-fourl li year 
of his ago. Ill' remaii'ed a short, time (|niie imnotii;<Ml, 
and ndiroil to (lie (.'ontinent. in disgust.. 'I'he king, tlien 
IT'arning wliat a treasure lie had lost, employed Sir Ken’elm 
l^'gUy to soollm liinj and bi ing liim back ; anti ’vi tliis bo 
wait snceessTul. \’andyko returned, was admitted intollie 
raidcs of the royal painters, and as be wrougbt with eipial 
rajiidil.y and sueet'ss, soon ga\apsneh evidene.o of Iiis tvhilities 
as delighted the mouaieh, and eonseipient ly ea]it ivadsl*1 ho 
wliolo eourt 'I’ho (pu'iui,* then yoniig a.nd lovely, 
him, and so did her sons; her examjile was followejl liy 
many lords and ladies of the eourl, ami also by l.lie k-iiig, 
who bestowed a knighthoodymd a p<‘n'.ion of two hundred 
a-year ujion the fortunate ‘artist. ,Xo portrait'' painter, 
indoeti* ever merited royal f'avo’jv more. ^ 

V'andyko laid studiecL-Tinder Itubens—“J*'aiiie,” say.s 
\Valpo!e, “ r>t trUmte.s to Ids master an envy of which his 
liheral nature was, 1 i)e!ii.ve, iiicajiable, and maltes him 
advise Vandyke to fqiply liimself ehieliy /to ]>ortraitS. If 
Jlubens gave the advice in ([uestion, lie cave it.with rea-on, 
not malieioU'.ly. N'andyke had a iietailiar genius for pm*- 
traits; his draperies are linished with a miuuteiie.-s (ff tint!'. 

” l*imu faille lliu.^ e^labli^tid the sli.aip ci. 11-ar.-willi wliieli I'uM-li 
tlic all'-gories ot the ^cliuol of I tube 11 .. eui siilttoael little, 'i Iks c 
i-. much bittiyiiess Itut llui'o i„ abo notp little oft 1 ut l» 111 the mjiiai ka. ' 
“ Tlio'-e alle»oiiial li^-toiies are einiily n.].n-.eiilatiorn of theiu-i U. 
the sapjiorlers e4' nothing tuteluni'V loioisaiel eluiii-ii l.•oll(■l^t ; th.y 
Can only bo coiishn ioil a.s sylemlid inipropiifties, at the, nli liiule lor 
wants which no cidoiir can jialliato and ir* tints siijijily.” 
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not doinandod in liistoric compoKitions ; besides, liis inven¬ 
tion was cold and tamo ; nor dobs he anywhere seem to 
have had much idea of tlio passions and tlieir expression 
—portraits require none:” This sebms bib a cold acknow¬ 
ledgment of the talents’of this great artist, whose portraits 
are now, and are likely to I'emain, the wonder of all nations. 
Of those works, this island' alone possesses* more than two 
liundrcd. He ha*; been'equalled in freedom by Reynolds, 
and surpassed in the fascination of female loveliness by 
Tjawrence, but no one lias yet equalled him in manly dig¬ 
nity —in the iwic and important gift of endowing his heads 
with power to think and act. With all his vigoui', ho 
ha,s no violent attitudes, no startling postures; all is 
natural and gi’aceful. Whatever his (lgur<'S dit, they do 
easily ; t'nere is no straining. Man in his noblest form an/l 
attitudes was ever present to liis fancy ; he strikes his skill 
jecls clearly and cleverly out; he disdains to retire into 
the darkness of liackgrounds, or to lloat away the body 
inf.o a"' cloud or a vapour. All his men are of robust 
intellect, for,he is a painter of mind more than of velviit 
or sibk ; yet ho throws a. cloak ovi'r a cavalier with a 
grace which few have attained. liis ladii-s arc inferior 
to his men ; they seldom eqml the fresh innocent love¬ 
liness of nature, lle-rcuiiained long in this country; and 
to his pencil we owe manyqiorti’aits of the eminent persons 
who embellirhod or embroiled" vho most 'unfortunate of 
Thiglish reigns. 

“Vandyke’s pictures,” observes Barry, “arc evidently 
painted at once, with sometimes a little retouching, 'and 
they are not less remarkable for the truth, beauty, and 
freshnc.ss of the tints, than for the masterly manner of 
their handling or execution.” Of the St. Sebastian and 
Susanna by the same artist, in the Dusseldorf gaMery, 
Reynolds remarks, “ they were done when he was very 
young'; he mtver aftcrwa<ds had so brilliant a'dnanner of 
Colouring ; it kills every thing near it. ’“Behind arc figures 
on horseback; touched with great spirit. Th's is Vandyke’s 
first manner, when he imitated Rubens and Titian, which 
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supposes the suu iii tlie room ; in liis pluturos iit'tcu'wunls 
ho n'preseutci!} common lluyli^ht.” 

'lilAs jiublic mind durini; this period wiis laden ami’ lu'av- 
iiii; with nnotlier leaven ; and that, lieri'e spirit was; visibly 
at work w.h.ieli tiinu'd our chiiifhes 'inio slabie-:, ami 
levelled lh(' dneient hibi'ie of our na narehy with the dust. 
IMeii.of tah'iit tiirmal their al^V'iition ‘to m(;re important 
matte.rs than those of art ; and L .e;inno(, help li'eliim sui’- 
]irised that a tinu; tei-mim; with the eh .'ueuls of .stril(> and 
Lommotion should h;v\(! produced an aidist, of such merit 
as Ceorge Janu'sone. (if this painter, distinguished by 
the name of the ISeottis'h N’amlyke, less is known than i 
could wish. lie eva;? the son of an arehileet, and was born 
at Aboi'dc.'jm in the year I. 08 G. lie; wont abroad; studied 
und(;r .Rubens in the c'^mpaii}' of N'aml^-kn'; I'elprned to 
^.■i*flaml i.t 1028 ; and commimeed his ])rof(‘ssional career 
at Mdinhurgh. .11 is (earliest works are ehielly painted on 
panel; he afterwards used tine limm cloth. .Having made 
some sucia'ssful attemjtts in' landsea]);- and histini’y,' lu; 
relinquished them for porti*aiture -a branch of tin; art ■..l.it’n 
thi.s island has never faiUal to pati'ouise. (le ;iei|uii’(sl 
much fame in his day, ami was consid(;ri‘,d aftm' v’andyke 
the abhrst of the scholars of Rubens. His e.vcellenci,’ 
ednsists in sottness ami delteaey, and in a niamier broad 
ami 11 fins'pareiit. ilis colourin';js beautiful; his shade's not 
changed, but helped by 'su'iiish ; and thcrA R vc.'iy little 
afipearance; qf the; pencil. 

W hen Charles visited SceHlaud in lllod, he sat fejr his 
po'l’lVait to damenjiie, and r>*warded hingwilh a dimnond 
ring from his own linger, lilany of liis ])ortrjiits are; still 
to be found in the houses of the Scottisli nobility and 
gentry. Ho cvell had ITe caught the; m.'inner aut» sph'it 
of V^indyke', that several of his heads have been imputed to 
his more famous contcmjjorary. 1 must not omit to men¬ 
tion that Wome nf his pictures ,are in the college p£ his 
native plaJo, and ihat “dhe Sybils,” a work of merit, was 
copied, according to tradition, from two of thie; ^beahties of 
Aberdeen. 
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'L'lu; j)rl(t<'S wliii'Ii ]uj rooi^ivcd fcr his pictufi'S sihmh s'ii;i!l, 
('V('u in llu^ swclliiiif iniiiihcrs ot (hi‘ [Scoltisli cun'uuc.y. In 
till) yoiiciiloyy f)f llu' House of JSreadalhauo ocein-s' Iho 
following singular mem.imiiilnm - ie is da'e.d lG-'>:—“Sir 
(d)lin (Jam])ltell, eielith'h'Jfd oi' Gienoreliy, yave, unto H.'Oiye 
damosone, ])ainlei' iu ivlinhatydt, i’or l!,ohei-(. and David 
ISi'uees, kinys of Seollaud','and (diaries ih.i I'ar,.,!, !'• iiy of 
Hreat Ih'ilaiii, ai d his may'y’s ijuicu, mid for nine more 
of (lie r|iie('iis of fk'oilaiid, (.lieir jiorLrail s wliieli are iii tlu> 
hall of llallodi (now Taymoudi), (dm sum f 'tv.ai huiuhs'd 
and llireeseonv youm's. Moreow'r (he isod i’'!r Doliu yavo 
(o.die said ( leorye .) amesoiio for die kniylh, of Loehore’.s 
lady, and (he lirsL eouidess of sVryyle, and six of (he ladies 
of (1 lenoreliy, (heir [ior(rai(s, and (he said SirCJoiin his own 
])or(,rai(;(w hieh are set ii|i in (’ae ehamhi'r of Dean ,*'(, 
llalloch, one hundred and fonr.^i ore jioumls.'’ 

In s|iife of all (his ajipareiiL jienury of jiriee, .laiimsone 
died rich. liis works slill j'l.iinlaiii (Imir oriynal r(‘|uiia- 
d.jon ; and he goes down as (lie first native of this island 
w ho* oxcdled in works of art as large as lih'. 

Av anei'dote i.s ndated of kiiiarli's, wliieh it would he 
wrong to oniii. 'rim king \\ i.dnd to onijiloy Dernini (lie 
sculjilor, and tided in vain (o allure him into fhigl.iiid. iSet 
sucei'eding in tin's, amh s( ill desirous to irrre one of his 
work.s, he emoloyed Vamiylce ‘ (o draw tho.^i' inimil.ihle 
prolile.s and ilull fare now in tdi,'''';w\ al galle’ry, (o enahh' t^l-m 
•seuliitor to makm his maji'sf n ’s hast. l’/ern,ni surw'yed 
(lu'sc mati'i'ials with an anxious lye, .ind i-xclaimed, “Soym- 
diing’evil will hefall this man; he earries mi .iortune on 
his face.” 'L’raditic.'n has added, in (he .same .sjiirK, that a 
hawk punsued a do\'C into the siailotor’.s study, and, rending 
its victim in the air, sprinkled with its hlood tlm linislmd 
hu.st of King Charh's. I ha\'e also heard it a.ssertefk(,hat 
stains of hlood were still visible on tlm marhlo when it was 
lost ir. the (ire which constimi'd Whitehall. > 

It wquld he instructive to asoertaiu l.'Ow far .art h.ad re¬ 
sumed its old sway in our churches uuder the Sriendly govern- 
uiciits of James and Clurlcs—to learn how many windows 
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with paintinl ami how many altai' [lioci s, 

rrpn'sciit iny i^ci'iptui'o stor}’, Iiail la'i'qtjKiarcil • - wlicu (ho 
HorcO l*nrita)is vaixiuishi'd (ho ohisalrv of (’haih's, ;iml 
puryaal a.iow tho sanofuary, (o (ho fullo,t, sonso of ilu; 
]ir()claiiuition.4 of lloiiry, I'hhvard, 'ami I'ili/.aiah.h. This 
oar.uot now hi' known. 

Th.>»li' roc wai'which ensued, ami I hi; s( ranee losolal ion 
which ^fell on ran!;, olalion, and al/ e Uahiished Ihinys, was 
•sui'e lo make arl a victim, 'I'ho “ jadiih, di'mn (’cch siast ie, ' 
assailed th.e. heiosed jiainlinys of I he monaich, as (Indies 
\ain, frivolous, and .sinful ; and s(iema(isc;l i heir admireis 
and ahi'tiors as per.sons possessed wilh an unclean s[)i-i(. 
The fury of the I’arliamenl. fi'll upon the royal yalleries. 
'l*he pi'c.ii'nhe of art in the land was accounted superlluons ; 
(o^despi.se whatever hicre'.lsed (>\lermd diynily wa.tmerilo 
l^ou^; ; and lo lop and ]iruue the Idossomeil honyhs from the 
.stalely tree of civil and reliylous y('i\ erunient was not only 
deemed a merit, hut a, duty. , To eii-ip oil', thereiore, he 
exterior maynilicence of the old government, was t.lle loy' 
act of (he new ; and limy jiroeei'di'd to sell Jiy eommou 
auetiou the hereditary furiiilure of (he palaces, ll.eiieir 
looms of tlu' monarch\, and llie colkmlion of pahilniL'S 
made under the aimnices of»(heir hiii''S A list ol these 
works of art was made out, im;eo.ia/y prieci al.taelied (o 
each, ahd tlic pn'ilii purposh named the w.".r in tlm north 
aiyl ill Ireland 'to whict rlie nione\' arising f'om the sale 
should he ap/)lii'd. The Tui'itans all'ecled to despi.se those 
]il' 0 ^tluet ions, hceause they w i-hed to insult, the isiny’s 
memorv ; and tlm', de-.iied to .e ll iliem, !;ec;iu,-.e they had 
need of the money . Ihit not Undiny this a .su.'lieieiit Just i- 
llcation, tliey preieiidod a^ fauatie hatred to certain elasses' 
of worl'.s, and orilered tlm'>e to he hiirned - as ilenry and 
h'.lizaiicth liad done hefore. d'lu' follow iny is t,ranscrihed 
from the .1 iiunials of the iimi'.e of Commons, of third duly 
Ihl-'), “Ordered, that all such picture.s and'.slatlU'S there 
(York llou.set, as'are \vitliout any superstition, sjiall he, 
forthwith sold Ifor thimhem lit of Inland ainl.tlu; north. 
Ordered, that all sucli pictures tlicn^ as have the reprosenta- 
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tioii of the Virgin Mary upon th<;in, Hhall be forthwith 
burnt. Ordered, that all sindi pioturcs thbre, as have the 
repia'sentation of the .second pe-r-son in tin; Trinit)' . upon 
them, shall be forthwith burnt.” “This wa.s a worthy con¬ 
trast,” sirys Walpole, ‘Vo Arcldushop fraud, who made a .star- 
chandjor business of a man 'who broke some, painted glass in 
the cathedral at Salisbury. 'I'lu' cause of_.liberty was then, 
and is always, tfje only„eanse that, can excuse .i civil war; 
yet if Laud had not doat('d on trilles, ;pul tJu‘ Presb^cerians 
been scpieamish about, them, I question whether the nobler 
motives would have had sulhcient intluence to save us from 
arbitrary power. They are the slightest obj(!ct.s which 
make the dccpo.st inqiros.sion on the people. Tlu'y seldom 
llglit for the liberty of doing what they have a-i'ight to do, 
but b(!C(;us(! they aia; prohibited ,?r (uijoinod some folly that 
they have, or have riot, a mind to do.” > 

'J'he wild order for the dispersion and destruction of the 
I'oyal collections was not immediately, nor indeed ever was 
fuliy,iobeyed. The sale.s liiigered for six or eight years; 

were retarded by the unsettled state of the republican 
governmeii'r, and by the intrigues of Cromwell. It appear.s 
that even the onler for the destruction of paintings repre¬ 
senting the N’irgin and the ^aviour wais very imperfectly 
fultilled. 'I'lio Puriljans, ha\ing put them down by a vote 
as suponslitious, allowed .n.ot r. few of (lumi to osc.ipe the 
jlames, andj jiass silently int»M,,l.he possr.s.sion of private 
purchasers wliom they were unwilling to disoldige. 

They stigmatised art; silenced dramatic actors; shut u]) 
the'playhouses and, haviiig conquered and dispersed all 
their enemips, had.,full leisure to dispute and quarrel among 
.themselves -and they did ni-it neglect tlie opportunity. 
As tltey were debating about the booty, a wily and daring 
spirit inter|iosod, and seized at one grasp the fruit.s,,of all 
their deliberations, prayers, mortilications, plots, and battles. 
Cromwell, with all his ,talents, had little fci/nng for the 
higher excellency of art. Jtis chiefs instruction to the 
painter of Ids piortrait was to romemboq tho warts and 
moles. fie was not insensible, however, that lustre is 

V O'' 
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proper to a coiwb; and, soon as ho bccaino possessed of 
absolute power, put an end to all sales of the royal furflituro 
and i^aiiitini'.s. For niajiy (iuo \\or[';s lliis order eiflne too 
late ; they lujd bCcn disixu’sed beyoo*! reAll. Some of tiui 
best were boui^itby tlu^ Kiulc of Sjiaiii, jjml ariui'd at .Madrid 
at the same time with l,bi’! a.mliass-^dors of'tlu^ exili'd Kiiiy' 
a cirei^ist:«ico wfiich pu/.zle<l sorely tlio Sjianisli T'ticpietli'. 
l\rany •'on; sold to pi-rsons eoiiiu'cted with old eourt, many 
to mere pictunt-dealers, and soim^ to t!i(‘ more sensibht and 
spirited of the Puritans. 'I'he celebrated (Mlonel Jlutcliin- 
son W!i3 an extensive', |ui»ehaser ; Oliver Oromwell’s naino 
appears early in the lii#t of buyers, f^ome bad tin' misfortune 
ta purchase jtist when the Lord-Oenoral was about to 
assume sovereign power, tyid tlieir bai-gains were ih'claia'.d 
voPlJ* One^tf tlu'se flisappointed d(';ders liad the atidac.ity 
to petition Charles the Scseond for a r<'.stitution of his lot of 
pictures—the result is not known. Into a d()Z('n galleries 
Charles had colh'ctcd ujiwards td' t.wolve hundred worjes'of 
art; most of those were disperst'd by ]iul.)lic sab; during.v-nH"' 
years from 1G45 to Iti.u'J, and they produc\;d lo i,lu; 
republie.ans thirty eight thotisand ))Ounds. Another hito 
befell tlic gallery of the Dttkc of lluekingham. 'J'he pictures 
wciK solil privately, to supporl^the second duke during tin; 
misery ^f •exile, and, wha(, is ^wor.se, limy \ver(; cliieily 
purchased by forejgners. 

Ihoro is no doubt, aftw'Tul, that very many of (ho royal 
pictures remained in Fnglamk At the Jb'storation, when 
J-’epysk visited the royal galleryfhe declares,that he ml.;sed 
few of his old favourites ; and wo see by the catalogue of 
James the Second, that the ciown was in bis time , 
repossessed of many of its*ancient paintings. lJut ti*e un¬ 
fortunate fire at Whitehall completed what the J’untams 
did iiflperfectly, and destroyed a vast number of noble 
works. I 

Of the paliters wjio appeared during the Commonwealth 
little need bo •said. Fainting and sculpture are oi slow 
growth, and sekiom thriVe amidst wars and convulsions, 
have notper^co of mind nor leisure during rebelhVms and' 
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treasons to cultivate what is elc^'ant; and when a #nan’s 
heacl’is not safe on his slioulders, it is not ]ikc4y yiat he 
will s]?oud his time sitting for hjs likeness. James the 
Second indeed ai'ted .otherwise. ll(! w.ls sitting for his 
portrait, as a presemt to ]’('|>ys, when word v/as brought to 
him of the landing of tlui Jh'ince of Orang(!. The artist was 
confound'd, and laid down his Itrush. *• (lo oji, lv‘h(dlor,” 
said the king, bct«a} ing no outward emotion—“go #" 1 , and 
linish your work; 1 wish not to disappoint my friend 
I’epys.” _ ' 

h"or the ch;iraet(!r of those tinu's and their inllucuce on 
arc, I transcribe, without entindy fip[)roving, the words 
of tWalpoh'. “'l'h('. arts were in a luainnw e:j;pelled with ’ 
the ro'^al family fi-om Ibdtain^ The magnificence tlu' 
people liavG envied they grow to detest; aiyl, mistalcing 
consequences for causes, the lirst objects of their fury aVo 
the palaces of their masters. If religion is thrown into the 
qutirrel, the most innocent .'re catalogued with sins. This 
'■'.CTrz. the case in tlie contest betwcHui (Jharles and his parlia¬ 
ment. As?-he had blendtid afl'ection to the sciences with a 
lust* of' power, nonscuiso and ignorance were adopted into 
the liberties of the subjijct. Painting Ijccame idolatry ; 
monuments were deemed oarnal prideg and a veni'rable 
cathedral seemed e(iually_^ contradictory to Uagna^ Charta^ 
and the Bibld. Learning and^wit were construed to bo as 
heathen. \Vhat the fury of llm'.ry the Eighth had spa'ed, 
was condemned by the Puritrn.s. Ruin was their harvest, 
and', they gleaned after th;. Reformers. Had they, coun¬ 
tenanced any or the softc'r arts, what vvould those arts have 
reprcs(‘nted ? llocv piclurescpie was the tiguro of an Ana- 
baptktt? Rut sectaries have no ostensible enjoyments; 
their ph-asures are private, comfortable, .and gross. The 
arts that civilise sociedy .arc not calculated for men w'ho rise 
on the ruing of established order.” • , r 

The noble poetry of IsLilton, the fine taste alnl lofty feel¬ 
ings of Ca,ioncl Hutchinson, as well as^the actions and 
speeches of many of the great woVthies who warred on the 
side of civil and roTigious freedom, furnish a sullicjent 
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answer to tlio «oxcluf;ivo •claim, whicli AYalpolo sets up foi' 
tli(' ('j>*seopal cluu'cl], to all (hat. is 'silly, and l('arii(‘(^, and 
(‘l('‘;.int. , 


I' iidcr tile Jnllifi'iu (' of (he 
of the nation ;»'eiiied elianped i 
- the pi'eple leant lieiiT dr: a 
si'nimn's to •lire, and danei-, an 
and cli^i aii'oi's ■.•mil f. ol (' 
ansterii of < 'roinv.el 1 inn 
.nates, e^niihha s^*p;u. 
strumpets ; w hile o\ 
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his eoiiip 1 ! 1 ions, \\ ( 

11 1 1’l irnier ■. Ii i red .-.i a hhei ;■ 

r ( w 111 lie scene o' eon i 
presided a prince penifioned le, the I'lieinies of 
— i-tho inosL*\\it(y and [loh ,hed ol proll inid es. • 

The impurities of the ijnirt. infected liieratnre ;^it. loolc 
a,\vf|e il;e natural yrlct' of innocence and siniplicdy I'roin 
our youth ; and art also v,'as i-enewed in a spirit correspond 
in.i; with the unwholesome :dale of soeiely. |l was no 
lonyer anil de\ou(, as n*nder the lirst- (diarh^. • I (, 

was dedicated to the tad; of» recordin'^ (he features of h’' j 
rakes and courtly ^\antons. iamse ailin' and ^m^er loiTs 
were demanded now. Xo one was so ri'adv to co^iprv as 
Sir Peter djcly, and it must, he eonfe sed that, no other 
nrtfst could ha\e hroueht siK-h sisill and talent to the 


(aslc. , • ■ 

When (Jromwigl sat. to I''dy, lie said, “ I dre you will 
us;fall your skill to m}’]iiciure truly liile me, and 

not Hatter me at, all; hid, r*niaik all tleee i oipahnesses, 
pimJiV'S, warts, and e\'er\Ihiiiy»as you see me ; <itlierw«r,n I 
never will pay one farthiny for it."’ Whefi the softer cus¬ 
tomers of Charh s’s j'alace sat, to the .same painter, they laid, 
his tah'iit.s under no such fesi rictions. Jle seemed con¬ 
sider himself chief limner at the, court of I’apho.s. Ko one 
knew tietter than ho liow to paint 


“ ',|lic sleqiy eye that sp'jko the nieltiny sauf; ” 

to imitate the Sa|cinatinn undulations of femah; hosmns, or 
give voluptuous glow aiftl solid softnes.s to yoifthful llesh 
aii'i blood. The beauties of Wimftor, a.s they are called'. 
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kiiullod up old Pcpys, wlio says'iii liis jVftjmoirs, tllSxt he 
calh'i'i at Mr. Lely’s, who was “a iiii^hty proud nifiV n,ud 
full of slate,” whore, he saw the Duehoss of, Chivolaud 
“sillinit ill a cltair, .dressed iu while s'itiu,’,” also Lady 
(lastleuiaine, “ u, jiic/nrc, of •which ho was 

resolvi'd to ha\'e'a oojii.” 'I'he laitse (sf a eeiituj^'y and 
a-half has puri|,ioil thp aii- I’ouud those eay "and iiiorry 
uiadams, and v.a^'h'au look on hady Oasthunaiiu! ifnd her 
ooinpauions as ealinly as on tlu^ Venus do Modicis. “'riic 
huglc ('yehall ai.ul the cheek of cream ” have done with their 
magic HOW. 

Jjoly, however, did not wholly dedicate his prmcil to the 
colidesci'iuling beautii's of C’harles'.s court; l»e has pre- 
S('rv('d ,^,h(! featuri's of stati'Siiuv’i who contrived to walk 
upright <'ven in those slippi'ry times; nor dii^ ho n<v;^;ct 
the, imm of genius who llourished in his day, Jb; painted 
(llarendon, Cowley, lUitler, Siddeii, and Otway. lie 
fof'm»d a galh'ry of the ‘works of V’andyki! and otlu'r 
CT?.’f.mnt artists, which was sold'.at his death for twenty-six 
thousand p'bunds. lie maintaiiu'd the state of a gentleman, 
and pr’esorvt'd the dignity due to art in his inti'rcnur.so with 
the court-. Of the numm-ous woi'ks w hich he painted—for 
ho was diligent ami laboritius man- upwards of sovi'aty 
arc still in tlu; island,— j;,ortra/ts of ladies of rank or note, 
and of meii o'l birth or genius.*. 

To the coming of Kneller soiuj writers have attribu'cod 
the death of Iji'ly. Lut he-diial suddenly; and jealousy 
and'mortilicatipn arc more* slow in their operations.' '^Tlic 
new artist was indeed a man of talent, but there was 
. nothing of that high order about him wdiich could bo 
suppw.V'd capable of sickening flic soul, or shortening the 
life of the other. The works of Kneller are numerous; 
they arc almost exclusively portraits; and over whatever 
hi; produced he threw an air of freedom and a l/ue of nature 
not unworthy of Vandyke. All the sorcreigm# of his time, 
all the; noLomen of the court, all the men b’f genius in the 
kingdom, and almost all tho ladies of rank or of beauty in 
England, sat for their portraits. When, ho painted the 
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lieud of Louis tho Lourtooutli, (ho king asked hiiu \vf\at 
inarl^of his esieoiu woukl be iiiosL a^n'eablo to him; tlio 
j-aiii^i.r aiiswoiH'd modestly and i,'ent('elly lliat lio .'Jiould 
t\;el honoured if his i\lnjes(y woulil Ik'sUjw a i [uart(ti--of-;in- 
hour upon lym, tlmt he miylit exi ;'ute, druwiny of Ids 
face for ldmsi<if. It was granted. lb' painted |)r\den in 
his own liair, in plain iFiapi'ry, Imldiii” .* laurel, and niadc^ 
Inm a pro:*ent of tho work. Tho^)oet repaid (his liy an 
epistlel* eonlaiuing encomiums such •is lew iiainter.s 
deserve :— 

“.Such air thy |ii('turrs, huell.r! sudi (l*y^-,kill, 

'i'hat iiatuiii scciiis’uliLiliciit to thy will, 

Conics out aiiit meets tliy pciici! ni the ilniuyiit, 

Jj^ves thcie, and wanl.-^ hut, wonts to '.]e ,iL the thoiielit^'’ 

d'o tho ineenso of Dry den was added that of i’lipe, Addison, 
l’,*ifjr* 'riektfll, and •dleele. No woiuler the artist was 
vain. 

Hut tho vanity of Kneilerwas redeemeil hy his naivetd 
ami rendered pli'asant by li^s wit. “Dost (liou Jhilik, 
man,” stiid he to his taiii*r, who proposeil hi; son b > . 
pupil, “dost thou think man, 1 can iiiaMe thy son 
a painter? No! (lod almiyld.y only makes jiaintir.Sf” *llis 
wit, however, was that of mie who had eaueht the spirit 
of«(.jharles the Second’s w iidnai court. 1 ie once o\*rlieaid a 
low fi'Uow cursine himself^ “(lo.* damn you! indeed!” 
e.xclaimed the artist in wonder; “(lod may ihLiiin the, Duke 
of* iMarUiorough, and ])i>'.‘ia].s Sir < lodfrey K neiler ; but do 
you think ho will (al.e tlioi trouble of damniny such a 
.seotiiidrel as you’!” Tho s.er^.inb; of his neiyhboiir,. Dr. 
lladclill'e, abused the liberty of a pri\.de*enti.im.e to the 
painter's yardi'ii, and plucked his llowers. itmikr senl^ 
word that he must shult the door uj>. “'I’ell id« 4 ,” the 
doctor peevishly replied, “that he may do anythiny with it* 
hut i^aint it.” “Never mind what lie says,” ret.oifed Sir 
Godfrey, “ .t can iake anythin^ from him ■* lmt^ physic.” 

Kneller bas one^ day conversing alioub his art, when he 
gave the foll(f»i|ing neat rca.sons for preferrin'j portraiture. 

“ Painters of history',” sAid In', “ make tlie dead Tive, and do 
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not be^in to live liioiiisclvos till they arc dead. I paint tlio 
and tln^y make mo live ! ”o In a cc..ivcrsat ion- cou- 
<'( i'ni* f,' tho legitimacy of tin; unfortunate; son of James tin; 
Second/ some doubts liavin<,f been (;xj.n'(',s.sod by an Oxford 
doctor, he cxclain'.c'd, witb mueli warmtb,' “ Jp's latbor and 
motlier have sat to nu‘ about thirty-six tinnss a-pieco, and 
1 know (every Him and bit of tlu'iv five('S._ i\leiu <!oft! I 
could jiafiit King Jannis'nme by memory. I say tin'; child 
is so lilce boll), that then; is injt a feature in bis f.Aif; but 
wbat b(;lones either to father or to mother; this I am 
Hire; of, and cannot bo mistaken; nay, t,n.; nails of his 
lingers are his'moth(H'’s, the ipiecir that was. Doctor,—you 

ma'y be out in your lette'rs, but f (.emuot be out in my 
lim/s.” ( 

'I'ej four distinguished foreign artjsbi, then, we are ii\debtcd 
for portraits (3f the most eminent [ler.tons who ,''pp('ar'e^ <n 
i’lngland during a long <‘ourse of yisu's. The truth, force’;, 
and elegance of many of (heir work's are yet unsurpassed, 
i ai.\ jipvare that there is a'em tnin air of still’ness in tho 
-[-'^I'aits of llolbc'in, that ,se\-cral of Vandyki-’s are uno(jual 
to his talents, that Lely is loosi' and many of his pictius'S 
unlik(g .Slid that Kncller exliHiits inuch sameness and very 
little imagination ; )(■(, with all these drawbacks, each ha.s 
h'ft works which will never d'le neglected. 'J'he Olivern,* 

'■ Coiici'l'iiiiitf (OHIO ot (lu! pbi'tnnts el' tlu; younger Oliver, Vortiiu 
lelates the lov’lowiiig rlnii acti i istic; y ;—“ Alter the la stoiatiyu, 
Charles iiuulo many iiKpiiiies about tlud.niiiialiires o‘' Oliver wliiih 
had been ill his lather’s gallery,’ and i‘V[)H‘'sed a great deshe to 
ohtaiij, them. lie could lieai no. ai eoiiiit ot them. At last h.-hvas 
tohl b\' one llogel ot Llewoith, that both lather and son wi.-io 
dead, but tliet tho .sou's widow was living at Llenorih, and had 
■ iiany ot their woiks. The Idng went innately and unknown with 
Kogers «io see them. The widow showed sevei.il I'inislied and 
iinliiiislied, with many of which the king being iihased, asked if 
she would sell them. Slie re]died she Inul a iiiiiul the king Idiould 
si'o them lir.st, ami, if he ditl not imrch.iso them, .she would think 
of disclosing of them. The king diseovered hiiiiself, j'n which she 
prodiiecd some more iiietures which she seldom showeu. The king 
desired iier to, set her piieo : she said she did iipt'-earo to make a 
price with his majesty, she would leave it to him; but promised to 
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and J';mir.s Jann'sono, and Cooper, it is iruo, ’were ii:ilp,e 
arti.stf; ; but ^liuiaturo-^iainters and iiicro iniifators ol' 
V^aiu|}^co can iiavc Jittb^ ri"Iit to bo classed anioii" iiu^siters. 

A certain kind of paijitine,- olifaiia'd I'rcat rcpnt.'^tion iji 
tin's islancf dui'in*- the rciijns of the *Sl iia*-(s, wliicli may In; 
called the arcl*itcctural. It professeil tola; tin; handmaid 
of architecture; when •tin; mason, *:u^l carp('nter, and 
plastenu' h«.d dolie tla'ir worl^, ils professors nmde, their 
. appeait.nc{‘, and covered walls affd (a^tiiiL^s with mobs 
of the old divinities- nym])hs who lapresmited cities-- 
crowned beldai#s foi- nations and liyoires, risuly ticketed 
and lal)ell(;d, answerin'^f, to (he nanu'.s (ff • viidues. 'J'he 
nati(jnal love of sviUjerdini; :dl woi'ks to a iueasure-a*».d- 
\jdiu! pric^ wdiich had bc'en disused whih; art. followed 
natun; and dealt in sentiment, was ayain revived, tliat 
tlftsj^i* cold jn(;chanic^l productions miolit be paift for iji 
file .spirit which concei\cd them. 

The chief a])ostles of (his dark faith w(;ro two foian'oner.s 
and one llntjlishman — \'erri(),« ha (tuei’re, and .Sir Japies 
d'hornhill. Itubens, imbued, ;ind others, had d(.*\’iated 
from nature into thii descit, track only to i-^durn .ayaiin 
to hum.'in f(;elini;s with a Inaitiei- reh.ih. I.iit TJioiaddll 
and Ids connianions mwer (hwiated into nature. 'J'he 
slw'phcrdesses of Sir l^•t<^; h(dy were loose in their 
attire,,lo(*se in (heir looks, and tl•.lil•.'d their em^jroiden'il 
robes amon'i the thorns am 1 n •aiidihs of .their pa.storal 
scH'iies in a way whi^‘ mash' the staid d.'»m03 of the 
I’uritans blush and look ii'yde. I’.ut the mystic nymphs 
of •'Thornhill or J^a (.1 ueris',, though evidently sjn’eading 

look over licr luntiaiid’s tjeoks, .'ind let liit! iMaj('st.y know wluil 
]iiicc'.s Ids fallicr, the late kiiic, had jiahh 'I'liu knif; tuck awajf 
what h(! liked, and sent Ihvei^ to Mis. Oliver with the of 

a thousand pnniids, or an annuity of three hiinili'nl a-ytar for lief 
life. • She chose the latter. Snnm yeans afleiw.nds it hap|)tned 
tliat the kino’s nii.stiessc.s had lK ct;ed all or niost of these ]iii'tiire.s; 
Mrs. Oliver ^aid, oli heaiin;; it, tl.at if she had tUaight tligii king ' 
Would have given tTeni to such stiuiiipets, he never should have 
liad them. Tlfls*reached the court; her pun.siou wijs stofnied, and 
she never received it afterwards.” 
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out all tlicir beauties and iiiakin" the most of their 
charms, could never move the "crves of Stoic. '• It is 
in v^iii tliat a goddess tumbles naked through a" ivliolo 
quarter of tlie .sky. It is astonisliing liow much and 
how long these corlvS were admired, and with wliat ardour 
men of education and talent praised tlaun. 

Thornhill enjoyri all tin; ailvantage of the praise of Pilk- 
ington, a.1(1 the approbation of Lord Orford. “ 1 Lis genius,” 
says the former, ‘.was well adapted to historical and allegori¬ 
cal comjiositions. lie possoss('d a fertile and lino invention, 
and sketched his thoughts with great ease, freedom, and 
spirit. lie w,ts so eminent in ma,’iy parts of his profession, 
thi.t he must for ever be ranked among the first painters of 
hiS| time.” . . . “ Hir James Thornhill/’ says 'Valpolo, “a 

man of much note in his time, who succeeded V^errio, and 
was the rival of La Guerre in the decorations of our palales 
and public buildings, was born at Weymouth, in Dorset¬ 
shire ; was knighted by George the First, and was elected 
to g'cprcsent his native tor. n in Parliament. llis chief 
'Ignlis were the dome of Wt. ■ dkiul’s; an apartment at 
llanqiton C.nn't ; the altanpieoe of the chajiel of All Kouls, 
at C-xford ; another for Weymouth, of which he made them 
a present; the hall at lllenheim; the chapel at Lord 
Orford’s,yit Whimpole, in GamtuPlge.shire ; the saloon and 
other things for IMr. Styles, at ilLore Park, Hertfordshire; 
and the great-hall of Greenwich Hospital. Yet, high as 
his reputatMn was, and laborioir.; uis his works wore, Ac 
was far from bdng generously rewarded for some of tlaun, 
and for others ho found it dillicult to obtain the stipulated 
prices. H is demands wen- cont('Sted at Greenwdeh, and 
though La Fo.sso received ,C2(J00 for his works at .Montague 
j louse, and was allowed P.'iOU for I.is diet besides, ISir Jamo.s 
could obtain but forty shillings a stjuare yard for the cupola 
of tSt. Paul’s, and I think no more for Greenwich. 

r now approach the period when native painters of genius 
and fdmo make their appearance—men whose works merit 
minute examination, and whoso lives conhaln matters of 
lasting interest. It is plain that up to this time no British 
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artist had arisen capable of leading the way in painting— 
no onc»who possi*ssed at on*;o talent for original composition, 
and skiU to render his cono(‘ptions p('i'manent. The Ift'art 
of the country had as yetj)een but little moved by thfs art; 
—and all tfle spleftdid colouring, and.acat^miic forms, the 
lixed and appunved attitinlcs and loni^-established grae(;s, 
went for notliing, wlum a fnan appeared wl?o sought lasting 
fame—^?^nd ^jund *it-- in moral stml^ment, ^nervous satire, 
sarcastii*humour, and actual I'higUsh life. • 







fviLir.AM HOC. \icrii. 

\\ ii.i.iAM 1 lo<J,,\i;'i'a v, ;is l)oni in <li<: parisl'.'of Si. llai'lliolu- 
iiipw llic < 1 1 'cat, .1 .oialoii, on llic lOihof 1 locoiul ii-r 1 (j'J T. 'I'liat 
In' wu'; na()ii'^(‘!l oa tlu' ’.ISth of (lu;-'.saiiii; iiiouili w(! Iias’o 
tli.^ autliority of liis own iiiaain-i-ripts —tin' par'.ali rc^i.sti'rs 
have Ijpcn examined for eonlinyal ion with fruitless soliei- 
(mle. Ilia v. a; a desi eiidaue of ll.u family of 1 foo ,i'd, 
iloij:ar(, or .1 l.ou^arlh, of I•.irkl'y-d’lmri', in (lie conn(y'‘of 
Westmoreland;' his fal her heiny the yonuitest of three 
hl'otl ars—the eldest of wiami lived :iml died in tlio eon- 
hiidoii of N'eoman, on a small Inre.ilitary freehold in the, vale 

*1 'Nii’liiils sa\ s ill Ills eai'lii-'i' vrars lie v.mle himself lliiyai't or 
lloyaiil, hut ill Ihm he is e- rtaiuly nieota'eet. Ills lather to liis liouk.s 
ami his letteis aihled Uieh'inl lloyai'tli, ami there is no reasim to 
helieve r at the son, even Ini' a tvne, lelu-eil to ailo|it an im|ir<jvcjnent 
so oiaeefnl. That tlu, m.ine, in Jjomlon ]ironum-iatlon, would have 
the eoneliiiliny t/e hardened i .to t, .lune' ean he little doiiht; such i.s 
the tate of-ail iiortliern names witli similar tie niiii.itious. Thus in 
t'onveriition he wa-i ealled iloyarl, ieh the lollowino lines, .Iroiu 
iSw ilt’a “ Li vision t'luh, ” suile-ienl'y pio\ e ; — 

Ilow 1 w nit I'liee, humoi ms. lloyart! 

’T'hoii, 1 hear, a ]ile.isaiil royue ait ! 

\\ ere hut you .uid t aisjuainted, 

I'.verj' inon-,lei shu-’ld he |iaiuled ; 

\hiu should try your yiavino tools 
On this oitioUs ftioiip of fools ; 

])iaw tlie beast.s as 1 deseiibe them 
•T'roiii their feature.s while 1 eibe them. 

Draw them like, for I assure-a ; 

VouTl need no earieatura ;• 

Draw them so that wo may trakio” 

All tho soul in every face.” 
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,of r>ain[)ion. Tho sccoiul licld tlu' pli’ni^h at I'l'ciuLhoek, in 
(ho .saino district*; and Tlidiard, (ho )'ounL;i'H(, Iiaviinj; hoon 
(diU'at«iT at tlu; Holinnl of S(. Ioarriod tlionco’liis 
loarnin'' aiid his lioalth to (ho uiarln ( of !h(' "uroat 
ino( 1 opol IS. • • 

l’'(n' In's .si:rill*,',uoi'' s in^ !v in Inn wo l*a\o (in iostiinony 
of Ids 4011 . Ilo y,rii\i'd. \\i' know lO'l wlial. jinriod ; 

lol'lainod (Mn^iloviiionl as a I'on'o.'i or (4!' (ho -s ; niai’i'ioil 
r? woniaif \\ ho.,o nana- or Kdndri li no 01.r irrs niontioiiod 
I opt— it is not Iwiown how Ion;; a S!'lion| in tddp ('onrl, 
Uhl .Ihdioy; and ha\in',; omodil in lani for i ly d i^d inn inn 
of an aulhor and (ho patroi'ac/; of (ho poiiorful, sunk iindor 
^ 1 1 ni ppriintnl hnp( ■ and nin ,..",nt l.i hour ahou I, t ho j rai' ITt’l 
- ,fa\in;; <>!,(■ s.ui, raid Iwo dan;;'htors, w lin'd- 

iniiios v’oro .'\nn and di^laiw.* » 

V\dj*-n (ho ('♦ono oi \'i lihaiii I! o;.;ar( li was, such as ri-ndorod 
ai count of h is k inrli oil a ni.ill'-rof piihh'o <-u riosil \', ii, 
w as d! ,co\'ori (1 (lia( his iinoli', who li’^od al 'I'roii ((•ook, wa,; 
a I'ustio jin.' t and .saliri (, who o rnd - and wi((\ pnvluodions 
(in (ho opinion of ,\'l,un W’a'lc-r, ih-- naliii'al jihilo-ophoi j 
rolonni'd iho inann'-: ; of llio poo|)lo as lauoh, a(. Ii-a',(, as (^10 
s--nuons of (ho oloj-;-rinan , and (h it. ho li;i-l wrillon a 
sin;;i.i!ar and l.uuiornus dr.i mat y jiooin on (lo'dost nio( ion of 
d’roy’which was aolo.l willi a p| .i'l.u a- i;i t^ho open a.il ,'*anion'.; 
(ho pa.-,i oral di 1 1 Is, hy (ho ] mi , r n ; (it \\ o ■ i 11101 olam I. “ d'ho 
woodon hor-'-’' s»,\'s t In pli • In-'ipl.i-r, “ I 1 oc( oi- dja'.;;_;od hy 

' (ho ifools’ ; ho fiir\ ()f 1 (lowfn I ( ho llnld of I iina-; and (ho 
hiirniyi; of tin city, wore a.II r;-p!'o niUnd. ] i-onionihor not 
v.'hat nrtrios ha<l to do ■»! all ih, .* hui, as I liapjr-nod to’ho 
ahout thioo. ho( ld;.dia! (Ini mo - 1 j'.orsonii! 1 d 01 v of I hir-.o 
liny lioui'ps. 'I'In .sfayo was a fahrio of hoaid'S placed 
al'ont, .si.v foo( hi'di, (ill s|i-(,,|._r pnu^; (In yi'i t ii roonf’wa.s 
I'arl it ionod oil'w ii h tin 1 ann mat ori.il s, it s 001 1 inn w as (ho 
caiKipy of lii'avon, and tho ho'i-Sj pit, and yallorios, wa-ri; 

^ Of Mis. lIi'Kiuth, the iiiiithi 1 III the [ 1 ,lint'I-, il is st ited in tin; 
“ • (eiillemaii’s .M;n.'|/,nie,* f'or-liine II, irs.'i, lliat.slie “ died of a i^'ht 
•tieiaisioiied by tin liiomii tin Ut^ instant.” t'or an account this tiro 
jicc “Gentleman’s Maga/inc,” vol. v. p. 030. 
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laid out into oiio by tho great Author of Nature, for tliey^ 
were the grooii slope of a lino ^lill.” W?ien NichSls col- 
l('ct(;d his au(}C(lotos of iroirarth,* ho was dostrous of 
tasting tho spirit of hho rustic draniatist of Wegtrnorcland ; 
and many ballads ami satires were gathei-ed and laid before 
him. George St<'e’ ons—a followdaboiu’er in tho colloctiou 
—inadc^ the fobowing estimate of tluu'r merits—“These 
poems are eveyy way contemptible. Want of grammar, 
metre, sense, ami decency, aro their invariable cmaracteiv- 
i.stic.s.” r>nt a critic who recognised oidy humour and 
buiiesijue in the worlcs of the immortal nephew, might see 
nothing but the defects of tho Jliird of Troutbeck ; the man 
who wrote to excite the laughter of a rustic audicnco was 
nbt likely to be solicitous about grammar, ot fastidious 
about delicacy of phrase. ^ 

Jlespecting his father also inquiries wera made; I,)ut 
they wore left unanswered till the death of the painter, 
when the following particulars wore found among his 
men.<oranda. Richard Hogarth wrote a volume of about 
tour hundred pages as an addition to Littleton’s Latin 
J )j,ctionary, and obtained testimonials to its usefulness and 
merit'“from some of tho grtcalest scholars in England, 
ycotland, and Ireland.” lie. submitted it to a bookseller 
with the intention of priming it, but delays took place, 
and tho work was llnab" withdrawn and laid aside. Ho 
then publj,shed “Grammar b)i,s)nitation.Sr; or an Examina¬ 
tion of tho Might Parts of Speecr.', Ijy way of Question and 
Answer, English and Latin, whereby Children in a,very 
little time will learn not Oiily tho keowh-dge of Grammar, 
but likeweso to .speak and m rito Latin, as i have found by 

This euiious work w.'is wiittcu by-two alilo men, John Ricliolsaml 
(li'orge .Steeveiis ; but tbo former had the sole reputation of tho autlior- 
sliip from 1785 till ISIO, when in tlio second edition tho dill'erent 
contributions were distinguislicd. ]5y following tho first edition, I Iiavo 
done unintentiona'l wrong to tho memory of Nichols. Tho passage.s 
most injurious to Hogarth wore written, it appears, by Steevens, who 
.seemsTo have taken pleasure iu mingling his oWn gall with the milk of 
his coadjutor’s narrative. In this edition [2ud] I have made all tho , 
reparation I can for such very natural mistaleo. 
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good (*cperi(‘nci'» These ,aro his own words; the hook 
was priati'd in 1712 —of liis succosrs let his son speak. *“I 
saw the dillieulties,” .says ^Villiain, “niuhn- which niy fevtlun’ 
lahonrcd; flio nuifiy iiicoJix'eiiiema's *h(' e»durod from Ids 
d(‘j)endence, lix Wig cliielly on In':; jien ; and the cruel Irc'at- 
nient he met \\ifh from 4iookseilers and ^iriuter.s. 1 had 
hefore Tiiy i'ye.s tliT: jn'i'carious sitiiat ion of men of classical 
(^duc.atic*! ; it was, therefort', eonformSlile l«»*my own wi.shes 
that I w.as taken from school, and .serveil .a long ap|irentice- 
ship to a .siivei'^)la(e engrar'er.” Whdpole is, lheref<n-e, 
mistaken when he say.s tlnwt llogarth was fl'e'son of a low 
tradc'sman. • • 

'* the extpnt of his education we. have no account ; hul'., 
as his father was an enthusiastic scholar, we h;v\'e no reason 
to sflt^pose th^t it was'neg lected. lie h as heen accused of 
ignoranei! ; and filends ;ind (memies unitial in uphr.iiding 
him witli misspelling his nali\’e language. I’mt when 
knowledgi^ was issjuired he sho\jed no delieieney ; soine nf 
his numioraiulums and reivarks are well and cleverly 
written; and much of the. niissjaclling on his* plates is 
(widently intentional, and for the s:do‘ of ell'cct. (V»i’>''^et, 
spcdling, howev('r, was not then coiiimon, and men of 
literary attainments must, sh;i';i; in the i-epi-oindi. ^()f his 
age, whop Iga w.as ap]>renticcd to I'dil's ttamhle, an ominont 
silversmith in (Jranhourne Hi rtat','' t here ds n» noti(;e ; he 
wa.sjold enough to ohseiw-that the clas.,ieal knftwledgi! of 
his father was no prote<;/('n against, sorrow and want. Ills 
own'^ra tlecting mind ifnilueneed him in tin; choice oj a 
huslnoss which hrougnt daily hread. in pr'jferenca; to the 
precarious honours of sdiolarelnp. Tlnu'c w'erc; othhr reason.s, 
which are hest related in h*5 own wiirds : — 

“ .\s I had naturally a good eye and fondnc.ss for dr.aw ing, 
s/iii/cs erf all .sorts gave me uncommon pleasure when young, 
and mimickry, connnon to all children, was remarkahle in 
uie. An ('ally access to a in-ighhouring painter drew*my 
attention from ^nd 1 was, at every yiossihle opportunity, 
employed in making drawings. I picked up an acfinaintance 
' of the same turig^and soon learnt to t>raw the alphahet with* 
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safe to quote it. .lTo,qartli liad cfa'^od to liavo n ma'tor for 
sovcintcou years was married to Jane Thornhill, I:opt his 
oavriaqc', and was in flu; full l)la7,o of his roputatiou wliou 
Nollcln'US was 1 ii'ii. 

()[ his shorthami way of aeiiuiriii" knc-wlodgc we have 
some aeeounf' t'lun him-elf. .lis disliki; of acadfiinic 
insfruetion, and his natural and jiro|>(r notion of seeing 
art fhroiiLdi sliTinglife, are very \isihle in all he says o>’ 
writes. (tijiying other men’s works lu; considcu'ed to 
resemhle pouring wim; out of one vessel into another j 
then^ was r.o increase of quaydify, and tin; flavour of 
tk,<' vintagfi was liahle to evaporale.,. lie wished to gather 
in llu' fiaiii, press the, grapes, and pour out The wine for 
himself. Mis words are instrmdive ; ho is speaking of his 
own aspirations after fa.me, and tlu' ,(usatisfae.i.ory modi; of 
study eommmdy n'commended to studemts. 

“ M.nty reasons led me to wish that I could find the 
shorter path—fi.x foians ai d ciiaracters in my mind—and, 
instead of copying tlu^ lines, try to read tin; language, and, 
if possibhy find tlu; grammar of the art, hy lu-inging into 
...i focus the various oliS(U'\'ations J had made, .and then 
trying hy mv ])ow('r on the canvas how far my plan enabled 
me to combine and apply Uuuu to ]U'actice. For This 
purpose,' I considered what carious ways, and to what 
dili'erent purposes, the niemory might lu; applied ; and foil 
upon one n.ost suitable to my situation and idle dispositdrn 
•—laying it down first as ai\ axioi.i. that he who could !>_, 
any means acquiia; and retain in hi., memory perfee* Ideas 
of the s\ibj(;ets, lu; meant to draw, would have as clear a 
knowledge; of the ligure as a man who <;an write freely hath 
of the twenty-five letter.s of thendphabet, and their infinite 
combinations.” 

In this power of picturing in air the characters' which 
composed his productions, Hogarth luid great mastery. No 
man indeed can make a true design who is defici(;nt in 
pictor.hd fancy, and wants the vivid imagination which calls 
up, in moving form and breathing expression, the beings 
with w hom ho is to people his canvas. By a succession of 
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cfiorls—1)y slow and repeated touches—by .studying a 
posture here and a cliarafiter tliere - glancing one inoiiKuit 
at-lif* 5nd another at art — a man may claljoi'ati', out a*v'(^rk 
whicli sliall, claim and, cv^-n obtain a plac(!^amoni,'st tfio jiro- 
ductions of <^(«nu.s ;,liut it will \\;int thosi^ vi\ id and natural 
!j;rac(‘s, and tluft lifclik(! ^ir, whicli an ima^inat ion contain- 
iinf tli<? picture ^viiliin itsc'lf stamjis u|'*>n its ci'i'ations: 
even thouglt lilamclcss in its soparaio parjii, it will appear 
di'foeti\*c as a whole. 

Possessing this vi\idness of imagination, llorrarth w;is 
n'ady at a moment to mnbody his subjia^tij; and iiy a 
sagacity all Ids own, and ;f spirit of obsi'rvation which b^w 
liave e(|Uallcd, he had'wer original characlc'i'.s at command, 
iki se Idom ^‘opied on tlio spot the peculiar objia.-ts wliif-h 
called4-his notii-c; lie^com»iitteil them to memory, •i.nd his 
nnmi*)ry, ,ac»ustomed to the task, never failed 1dm. If, 
liowever, some singularly fantastic form or oulri: face came, 
in Ids w.ay, he matle a sko'leh on the nail of his thumb, and 
carrieil it home to (‘xji.and at leisure. 

“ J liad (ho writes) one* material a<l\anlag(^ o\'er my 
competitors vi/,., the early lialiit 1 aeipdo’d of retainin g iu- 
my mind’.s eye, without coldly co))ying it, on the spot* what 
ever I intended to imitate, ^oimdimes, hut too .seldom, I 
tooit tlie life for correcting tlflj par^s \ liad not pei'fect.ly 
enough •reifiembered, and th*n l.ii'ansferred ^hem into my 
own composition;* Instead of burdening the mr^nory with 
multy rules, oi’ tiring tl;<, eye wilh e<)pying dry or damaged 
pict^'cs, 1 lu' ve eveiy found* si udying from nature the 
shorte^it and safest wiJy of oblafning Icnowledge in my^art. 
A choice, of composition was the ne.xt.tlting J,o be con¬ 
sidered, and my constitutional idlcimss naturally led me to 
the use of sucli materials as I liad previously collecteir; and 
to this 1 was furtlier induced by thinking that, if properly 
combitfed, they miglit bo made the most useful to .sociidy in 
painting, although .similar subjects had often failctk in 
writing and preachif^g.’' 

From a mincf b*o formed, a liaud so diligent, ifn^l a spirit 
so observing, it was natural to exp^jit soniothiiig striking 

1 
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and original. Of his first attempt at satire, the following 
story is related by Nichols, ^\’>ho had it from ^ one of 
llogairth’s fellow-workmen:—One summer Sunday .luring 
his apprenticeship, ho went with tbrec companic’is to Higli- 
gat(', and the weatlioi being warm and the way dusty, they 
went into a public house and ctdled for ale. There hap¬ 
pened io bo other customers in the house, who to free 
ilrinking added fierce bilking, and a quarrel eiisued. One 
of them, on receiving a blow with the bottom of a (piai'f 
pot, lookeil so ludicrously rueful, that J|ogarth snatched 
out a pencil .and skidched him as ho stood. It was visry 
like and very laughable, and contributed to the restoration 
of order .and good-humour. On another occasion ho strollial, 
with llayman, the jiainter, into a cellar, wherd two womPn 
of loo! ) life wiu'e (puirrelling ii: their cups. One of (tern 
lilled her mouth wdth brandy and spirted it dc.xterously in 
the (^yi'S of her antagonist. “Hoe! sec!” said Hogarth, 
taking out his tablids and sketching her—“look at the 
Iirimitone’s mouth.” This virago figures in “ IModcrn 
Midnight Conversation.” 

Anecdotes such as these were related in vain to Lord 
OrforeV, who wa.s too dainty and delicate to be the bio- 
grajiher of a man accustomed to search in scene.s of low 
simsualPly, as well .'vs elsewhere, for the materials of hi.s 
jiroduclions. d'liat a bicgra 2 »l.er with gold hucklco in his 
shoes shou'd hesitate to follow the steps of one who was no 
jncker of {laths, was natural ; no!" is it matter of surjadsi' 
that a Horace Wal{)olc should conci idc the i-onvcrsati‘n of 
a Hogarth to have beim gross, and Lis mind uniiiformeu—■ 
Lord Orbnd con adored all men as uninformed who had 
not received an univiu-sity eilucation ; and all human beings 
as gi'oss in conversation who were unacquainted with the 
conventional courtesies of fashionabh' life, 

Tridand, too, in a work full of information concerning 
our artist’s'conqiositions and character, Considers him as an 
unenlightened man, and oni' who “had not much bias 
toMards what has obtained the name of learning.” 

If Hogarth showed little bias towards learning, it was 
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because his powerful mind was directed to studies wlu re, 
the kiit>wlcd '40 of actual Itfe iu all its varieties was cliittlly 
t'sse ntia^ — where an (‘ytt for tin’ sarccisli*.’ and (lut ludiefous, 
and a niind^to peni'lrate »n()ti\-(!s ;ui<l.\\ lieli cliara.fl'a* weri', 
worth all the of either r.cliool ceiri’-is i'.ut (lu ie 

is no proof lliai^lie was a, nian i,;r<’ss aiid.uninfoi’ini'd, or i hat 
lie thyueht lii,ditl^ of learnin g 1 i e '.■.■as'iiuh ed a re a low s 
v/orslupper i«t knowledge ; hie, he h^ ed ( v pluck The fruit 
i'resh fr#in the tree wiih his own hand. Si want of ieaio- 
iiio no man of Ilo^ailh’.s jiilch of mind will boast ; it is (ho 
open .sesame wliifti tdears up (lie mysicric.i oj ancient lore, 
and aciiuaints us with the'lofly .souls and soci*d sympaihicii 
^o£ the great worthies* of the world. Uur arti.st had not 
tiyie for ove*ything ; lie could not, circumsianccd as he w.fi, 
have been both a seliolar otany cminenci', and (lie li*h man 
in^-fyow' waUc of art.* Ihit it is unjust to .set liim down as 
despising in the abstract what his own great natural geniu:; 
enabled him to do without. 

Ireland having as.sertcd Lliaf Ifogarth liad little* h* s 
towards learning, and \\ at|iolc. that lu’ was gross and 
ignorant, Niclioks brings again.^t liim the additional clia iye, 
of oxtremo jiovorty in liis earlier years. 'I'hero is nt5 proof 
that ho sutlcrcd under the t^vofoid evil of ignorance and 
waift. riiat liis parents wa re poor wo have liis owft admis¬ 
sion ; hut ho never spoke of .'ihsolyje indigeiiee. 'I'lie wagiss 
of industry would do the same for liim as for cyphers; lii.s 
foo^ might he j.)!ain and ,kis dress coarse -liis lodging iiKsm, 
andyittlo money' iu liyt poeki^t; still he wais no object of 
eomp;*;.sioii wliile the iexpenso iff his living was covereit by 
his ei'rnings. “Owing,” says JJogartli, fo my de.sire to 
(pialify myself for engraving on copper, and to tlie loss • 
wdiich I sustained by jiirattcal copies of some of my itirlier 
and most popular prints, I could do liUlc more lhan iftaitb- 
tain uAjiictJ until I was near thirty ; hut oven then I wa.s a 
punctual paymastnr,” 

“Being one day,” says Nichols, “distressed to raise .so 
trilling a sum tfs %wenty shillings— in order to ho, revenged 
^ of his landlady, wJio str^vit to compe! him to payment, he 
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drew her as u.^Jy as possil)Ic, and in that single portrait 
gave marks of the dawn of superior ■ genius. Other 
authorities intimate, that had sucli an accident,, ever 
liaj)p(!n(!d to Jlogarth, lie would hardly haye failed to 
talk of it aftor\vanls,\'is he was always fond ^^f contrasting 
the necessities of lii^. youth with tl)c aliluenee of his maturei’ 
ago. lie has been heard to say of liimself, 1 rnivomhcr 
till' time when h have gone moping into the city with scarce 
a .shilling, hut as soon as 1 have received ten guine.is there 
for a [ilate, 1 have r,‘turned homo, put on my sword, and 
sallied out again with all the conlidencc of a man who had 
tliousands in his ])Ockets.’' 

'I'hat young Hogarth held the .same contest with fortune 
fOr bread, which is the usual lot of unfriended genius, there 
can bo little doubt. Jlefore tlu woi'ld felt Ids talents, and 
while ho was storing his mind and his portfolio with vat,',ire 
and character, then was the season of lluctuating spirits, 
rising and falling liopcs, churlish landladio.s, and importu¬ 
nate'- creditors. When he had conquered all these dilh- 
culties, his vanity—and who would not be vain in such 
‘■bicumstances ?—loved to dwell on those scenes of labour 
and privation, and light over again the battle which ended 
so honourably to him as a man, and so gloriously to him as 
an arti.s-c. Hut, even jinder the worst view which ho him¬ 
self gives of his conditvm, r)ne can hardly call Hogarth 
poor; he,.paid all he owed —he had a sword at home, a 
sldlling in his pocket, and an eng.x\ving in liis liands w.nicli 
raised ten guineas. With il hearl i-p deal’, liands so c,’,,;vor, 
anu youth and indcjiendent feelings^ on his side, he could 
not ho destitute-rand he never was. 

With much appearance of accuracy, Ireland releases liim 
froih his aiiprentiwshi}) in 1718, when he was onc-aml- 
twenty years old ; and Walpole sends him to the academy 
in Ht. Martin’s Lane, where ho “studied drawing from the 
life, in which ho never attaincel great excellence.” Of his 
habits of diligence in drawing from,, set ligurcs I have 
already spoken, and in his own words, he ioved rather to 
study ill the wild academy of nature, and to seek in life for 
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.those matcviala with which neither Jeetuves nor oxamplca 
could sujjply him?—If we itJlow seven years for the term of 
his apfrenticesliip, ho must liave l)e('n indoTilnred at four¬ 
teen; liis fallu'r, .tlicrefftre, may l.'<^ i-el^e.ved from the 
suspicion of iimttenfion i.o his e()ucati(tn—lie seems (o Iiave 
instilled as mncTi Icnow l('(Iy;e inl.o tlie n*iiul of liis only son 
as wa»consistent ».’itli the hoy’s yeai-.s andluihits. . 

Tlie first Vork of any merit whi»h npiyiMiaal from (lie 
hand of*l forrartli was cnlli'd “ d'he d'asli'of tlie 'Town, 


engraven in 172j. ll'he reigning follies of tlu' day wm’o 
sharply lashed ; and the town was so much («ilien with this 
satiric image of itself, that it heeame ])rolitahle to pirate tl^i 
4 'iieco—a fraud which (fepri\eil the artist cif the fruit of his 
iaiKaur, and (fomjielled him to sell his ctehings at any prile 
(he piratical printsolhn,j cho.*' to give. “ ‘The 'r;isle*if the 
'I’owni (says fridand) is now entitled the ‘Wmall j\las(|U(>rade 
'I’ieket, or Ihirlington (late,’ in which tho follies of (he town 
are seveiv'Iy satirised hy the repri'smit.at ion of multitudes 
]iroperly hahiti'd crowding to (he masf|uerade. 'I’he Iftider 
of tho tigures wears a caji a.nn hells, and a garterj'ound his 
right leg, while hefore him a satyr holds a purse, eontainio;;. 
a thousand pounds—a satirical glance at ma.jesty* the 
Iniecling ligurc, pouring eight thousand pounds at the feet 
of CTizzoni, the Italian singi'r,* has’ been said to i-Psemhle 
Lord PePerlforough. Opera, iiiasf|**e, and pantomime are in 
’lory, while the wftrks of our gnat dramatists nr§ trtmdle.d 
to owivion on anvheel har' .iw'. On the summit, of Ihirlington 
(lato|he, placed tho /ishionahle artist, William Kent, 
hrandiShiiig his palett/ and pmfcils, with iMichael Aiufelo 
and llaphaid for supporters.” 

At this time it appears^that ho did not apply himself 
wholly to original compositions; ho had a mother* and 
sisters to assist, and—success in his new and original path 
hoing uncertain—continued to make sun; of bread hy 
engraving arms anik crests, (doats-of-arms, symhi^s, cipilii^rs, 
shop-hills, and otchiijgs on howls and tankards, have^heen 
.since collected ffnu shown to the world as productlojis of the 
icarly days of Hogarth. That some of iheso boar an impress, 
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liko his I mean not to deny; but all the works which the 
necessities of genius compel it to perform’are not therefore 
excellent and worthy of being treasured up. Ibe poet 
wisely says, that ' 

“ Stroll!:; iipcossity supremo is 
’j\l()iij;st .sons ol n-.oii.” 

All artists are k* wire or'less coinpellod to toil foi‘subsistence ; 
and oven the nio.st fortunate often execute coii'iinissior'S 
alien to their feelings, fly these things they should not ho 
judged. ' 

' Hogarth soon felt where his strength was to lie; and 
ojher.s began to feel it too. 'riie booksellers cinployod hiip 
to embellish books with cuts and froiitispiocos. ’ Illustrations 
of litoiht uro were not. I him very conynon, nor was the style 
of their execution in gmieral at all creditali^'e to aut. ,, In 
fdortraye’s “Travels” there are fourti-en cuts beai'ing (he 
JVXtne of 1 fogarth ; seven more may be found in the “ (lohhm 
Asslif Apuleiu.s,” printed inlTllI; in Heaver’s “Military 
I'unishnnrits of the Ancients'' there .are lifteen headpieces ; 
.,r.d live frontispieces from the same hand decorate, tlio five 
volumes of “ tlassandra,” printed in l72.o. Ho likewise 
(lesi'oied and enoraved two cuts for “ I’l'i'seus and Andro- 

' ^ V ‘ t 

ineda : and, what .'ay ibore out of his way, two for M"^ '-n. 
'I'ho d:ite of, the hitter i.s''uncertain ; nor have 1' fwund .t 
they incurred ci'nsiire or received praise, unless they are 
included in the following s\i wping condeninatiiil.' o 
AVal[iolo : “No symptoms' of geih’us,” says lie, “ dkwned 
in those early plates.” 'There isj< indeed, little bf that 
peculiar Spirit which distinguished his after-works; but 
they are will worth exaininafion, wiu-e it but to h'arn 
the lesson whicli gcirius reckons ungracious—that no 
distinction is to be obtained without long study and 
well directi'd labour. ' 

'Jiito tlfe Hiidihrait, published in 17S6, a larger portion 
of h.'s satiric spirit was infused, “/i’his was among the 
first of kis works,” observes AValiiole, “ t*liafc marked him aij 
a man above the common; yet in what made him thoi^ 
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noticod, it surprises mo now to find so little humour in an 
underPaking so ftmgonial *10 his talcuits.” 'I’lu's oonsuro is 
to 1 ) 0 , admitted with some ahafoment, "I'liat ho ha.s ifivon 
in the sov^uitoon plates* of tliat ]ii;rf))i-manco \i\irt and 
aceurato images of Ins witty original, i am*nol, ]irc]'ared (o 
say. It is seldt)m that llu' pencil eatet^es llie sanii' inspir.a- 
tion a« the pen, aijd it woidd he wondei l'iidif if, did. 'riinis' 
are many Ifl'igdit points and graei',';, in J^ieiry on which 
painting^can lind no colours to hestow, wnidi loolc .simple 
a7id seem easy to ho einhodied, hut which .'ire loo eln,sivi‘ 
and (juicksilverylo t.ako a Inu' and .sh:i])e. .'The poetry of 
I’litler, graphic as it is, ‘and full of imagoes of fun and 
Jininonr, will alwaj^s kf'o]) its ascendancy, and, in the widfh 
of.ils iMiigi'* and hy (ho rapidity of its mot ion, hallh' (lie 
ri\a^ry of any pencil. it i.s not, where lh,'gaiih has 
follo'^ed, hut* where h(^ has departed from llm ]ioet, (hat 
(ho charm of his emlx llishment s lies. I’.y one or (,\\o 
sldlfid additions, awaloming a simitar (I'.ain of (hougditand 
linmour, he has incrtaised the gidjihic gh’e )d' his anthr*-. * 
'I'lio work was puhli.diei> hy suIisci-ipt ion, .and Allan 
Ramsay, the pi.)et — a man after llogarth’s own *liearl, and 
not unlike him in look - - a lover of omgh, i-eady wit,,*hroad 
humour, and social mei'i'iimmt, suh.scrihed - he was a hoot- 
Sl' Ik's- as well as a Jioet, foi' t llirt y copie.s, 'I'welvi# of I he 
jilates wen* jiuhli.shed .'-ejiavile|i^ an*l inscrihed hy the, 
artist to “ William \\'ard, of (iteat 11 oughton, ^oii hain])- 
ton.Miiro. and Allan Rtineayof Ivlinhiirgli.” A hide prai.se 
wa.S|hen vtdiiahle, ; kiiy'.ne.-,s stfiownto geniu.s at (he com- 
nicneeTnent of its enrttr is selifom forgotten. A frieitlly 
intercourse (of which, howeveu', 1 can di^cifver po faither 
traces than some hasty lines hy the jioet) si'eins to have 
hi en carried on tifter this lietwoeii Ramsay and llot^.irth. 
Jlut tliQ poetts son forgot his father s airection, in (he feud 
which ®arose hetween the inemhi rs of the fiaternity of 
painteivs and llogasth. The animo dties of’artitjs arc tally 
surpassed in sharpn^s and malignity hy those of religious 
..sects. Of tho^j ’designs Hogarth thought so w«ll, tluit in 
.after-life he often lamented having parted with them. 
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A patron very different from tho poet of the “Oentlo 
Hliepliord ” app(‘arcd in tho per&on of W. Bowles, bf tho 
Blache Horse in Cornhill, “I have been told,” says ifichols, 
“that'lie bought many a plate fro.ii Hogarth by the weight 
of the copper, Vlut a:u only ctadain that this occurnmeo 
happened in a single instance, when tho elder Bowles 
oll'ercd, over a bottle, half a-crown a pound weight for a 
plate just then completed.” 'J’his story is an odd one ; and 
yet there can bo little doubt of its truth ; nor, indeed, was 
it to every ono that the generous Bowles odbred such high 
t(!rms. Major, tho engraver, said, that when he was young 
and desirous to go aliroad for improvement, he olfered for 
sahi two plates of landscapes, ono of tnem called “Evening,”, 
which ho had just finished. This w.as one of his best 
works. Bowles was much plea,.-,cd with tho porforpiance, 
and said, as improvement was Mr. Major’s obji ct, ho |YO'’ld 
give him in exchange two pieces of plain copper of the 
same dimensions, ’i'his pati’on had the true English notion 
ot^ things. Thornhill sold paintings to the government at 
two guineas the Ehmiish ell, and Hogarth’s engravings 
were estiiinited at half-a-crown per pound avoirdupois. 

d'hough Hogarth at this period us('d both tho crayon and 
tho brush, ho was still little hnown except as an engraver. 
Ho was looked upon ger.eraily as a more etcher of copper, 
and his productions we,';e regarded—I copy ,vith shame 
and anger^ tfie unjust and injurious language of Eusoli— 
“ as th(^ chronicle of scandal, and.^ tho histoj'y-book ofothe 
vulgar.” If a man like hu.sidi (., 7 uld write thus (phen 
Hogarth had the fame of many year^ on his bead, we may 
w'onder less at the conduct of one jMorris, an upholsterer, 
who engaged him in 17:17 to make a de.sign for tapestry, 
and ufterw'ards discovered to nis confusion that ho had 
commissioned an engraver instead of a painter. Tho work 
ordered by tho upholsterer was a nipre.sentation of the 
Elc.nent IMrth • and in what fashion The task was per¬ 
formed cannot now be known. IMorris, however, refused 
to ftay for- it, and was sued for the price—twenty pounds 
for workmanship, and^ten pounds for materials. 
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“I was informed,” said tbo def('ndant., ^\Inn tlio ir*al 
came Rn before 4bc Lord•Cliief-.Ius(ice, “by Mr. llo^artli, 
that was skill(!d in paintiinr, and could ex<aaitft tlio 
desij^'ii of the J'ilcnient^of tin; lia|tl) in a workii5anlilv(! 
manner, rin.lcarfiin", liowovei-, at'icikw aufs (,lia( ho was an 
enc;rav('r and i*)(, a ]ndn(ci', I iM caino i^noiisy, and simt one 
of mji seia ant.s liim, who slat('(l my ^iiijircliensions, to 
wdiicli J\lr. ilo;,'artli replied tliai it. \^as e('iiainly a bold and 
jinusnal* kind of undertakiin;, and if Mn Morris did not, 
like it wlien lini.slied ho should not la; aslced to ])ay for it. 
'J’ho work was cRmj>leted and .sent liome ; lait my tapc'stry- 
work(n’s, wlio an; mostly ^reionei-s, and some of (liem (he 
^finest liand.s in Ituropf, and jierfect, judge's of jierformandes 
of, that natifi-e, w’ere all of opinion that it was not tlnisla'd 
iir a workmanlike manuei^ ami that it was imposiiible to 
exf^^ti! ta,p(*;try by iff” Such was this classical upholder’.s 
defence', and it pre\;iiled. 

Ikitronage by tine [)ound weight-, and jury-v<erdicts which 
refused to him the name of a’painter, suited ill wiji liie 
haughty heart and .'^arc.asl »• sjiirit of Hogarth. A moree 
congenial subject than that suggested by Mr.*Morris ere 
long presented itself, and calhal forth his projx'r powers. 
Cambridge, warden of the 1‘deet Pri.son, and Huggiiis, his 
pre^leces.sor, were accused, in» 17;19, befor(; the iilouse of 
Oommots, of breaches of t^ust, juxtoi^ i<ms, and crmdties, 
and .sent to Ts(*wgate. 'I'ln? examination jffassod in the 
presence of IJogarth, who sketched tin; scene in a way 
whi«i has called the fj^lowing hap[)y di^script ion from the 
pen of Walpole :—• 

“The scene is a commilfoo of the CJommon.s ; on the 
tabic are the instruments of tortui'e. A prisoner in rags 
and half-starved appears bfifore thorn ; the poor man dias :r 
good countenance, which adds to the intm-est. On the 
other tiand i.s the inhuman jailer. It is the very tlgurc! 
which Salvator Ikosa would have drawn"for Jago in the 
moment of detection. Villainy, fear, and comscienco are 
mixed in yellflfw*an% livid upon his countenance ; his lips 
are contracted by tremor^ his face advances as eager to lie, 
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legs step Lack as thinking to make his escape, one 
liancl is thrust forward into his hosoni, thf> fingers df the 
othonaro catcliing xincortainly at his Luttondiolos. •If this 
was a portrait, it is the most striking tliat ever was drawn; 
if it was not, stiiriiiu'v.” I'lic face was tftat -fSamhridge, 
the rest was the imagination of tlie artist. 

Uy ]al)ouring f r the l)ooks('llor*s, and liy designing and 
cteliing little scenes of town life and fofly, Itogartli suc- 
c('ed('d in gi'adnaily witlidrawing himself from the drudgery^ 
of his orii^'inal profession, and in cstaJAishing a name with 
I ho world for satiric skill and dramatic sketching. Bub 
the prices which he oLtained wei'j small—so little, indeed, 
compared with what othf;rs received then, and wliat ho was 
altorwards paid, (hat la? seems ashamed to me ition theijl. 
lie could not dismiise from hiyiself that artists of very 
iiifm'ior powers, hut of more coiirlly address, w,^'rc grocvsiig 
rich hy painting portraits of the opulent and the vain, and 
li\’ed in splendour and aflliience. Ivent, the architect and 
jiadito';, seems to have (i-ved, if ho did not merit, Hogarth’s 
IK'ciiliar indignation : lu^ was, a.s we, have already seen, the 
first artist‘who felt the touch of his satiric liand. 'I'his 
mari had painted an allar-piece for St. Clement’s Church, 
suniciontly ahsurd of itself for all the purposes of ridicule; 
hut llog'irth was not siilisih'd till he had incrca.sed vtho 
pul)lic merriment hj a carie.alure. I here was, ^indeed, 
little to do, hiit it was done eli’ecLually. IPho print raised 
an universal laugh through the parish, and (lihsou. Bishop 
of London, on his visitation to thi,^ church, smiled aj he 
looli'^d on the original, and ordiu’od 'Jie churcliwardiui's to 
remo\c it. It, '. a.s talcen down accordingly, 7th lS('j)tcmh('r 
,172o, on which a jiarishioner wrote and printed a con- 
gratuhitory hUter, with a motto from L.vodus ; “And ho 
took th(! calf which they had made, and hurnt it in the tiro, 
and ljurnt it to powder, and strewid it upon the wati r, and 
made the (Jhild'rcn of Israel drink of it.” d'here is a 
])uritanic touch in thi.s. Xo wonder that Ilogartli was 
indignant at the popularity of such m ,,pretender in 
painting as Ivent, who, not contented with the fame of 
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arcliitcct and onmmonfal gardener, aspired also 1o 
plhe nlfcrits of «cii]pture,» and encumbered Westminster 
^Idiejj •with some of his absurd conceptions, l-'o^ his 
popularity ^\vo liavo tlui words of ^\^alpoh> ; “ I !#• was 

mot only coiifinlted for furniture, a’j fralnt'S of jiietiires, 
.glasses, tables,* cliairs, etc., but for j'lale, for a barye, 
for a» cradle. And so impetuous wa.' fcishion, that two 
great ladi(*i pi'evailed on him to make desitms foi 
fh eir bif'thdav yowns. 'I'he one he’dr essifl in a jiellieoa: 
fh'corated uith columns of the (i\-e ordei's, ami (he othm 
like a hron/e, itT n eojijiei’coloured .satin, with ornament 
of gold.” . ' * • 

'I'lie unsparing ridfculo which the jirint.s of IlogaWh 
(lu'ow on ><iis jK'rsonage was very aeceptahic to tjii' 
•Fanit'a Idiornhill, who, jlesiroiis of distinction ns ao 
arfii'Jicct, foiiiid hent^'n hi-; fourfold cajiaeity of paintei-, 
seultifor, architect, and ornamental gardener, a I'ival Ih.il. 
met him at every turn. '1 he,e satiric compositions aie 
Mijijiosed by Ireland to bate bi»en something Iiki' (In^pltee, 
of admission tickets to Sir»James 'rhoi'nliill’s aindi-my in 
St., .Maitin’s .Lane. '1 hat. llogarth did a*iend tb.al 
academy bo has himself la corded ; but bis tiipe 
wasted in contro\('r,-,ies with bis lirotlier students, on 
t h(!* projirii'ty of .stiidying ait .fi'om jiaiid ings ^or from 
natiiri'.* J?i the aei imony ^of (bspbltd ion be learni'd to 

(lospi.se tile fon(i( r too nineli ; and deelainTed vigorously 

agyn.st bons^v.id po.(ures ami academic groups. “'.I’lie 
nni.y. original mind (said Jr-), if bal)i(ualed to tlu-se 
exenises, becomes i;,oeuia(ed* w itli the, st ylo of otjims, 
ami loses the ])OW('r of .siamjiing a .s[jirit of its own 
on canvas.’' On this theme be was "ibieni, *and billei-. 
-lie was amus.'d, liowcw'r, with tlio following report ot^ 
one of his breibren. “ J locart b, by ibe dociriiio wliiclr 
you j^reacb and praetisio, it si eiiis that the only way 

to (haw well is, not to draw at all ; and 1 su]'iposo if. 
YOU wrote on the art of swimming, you would not 

permit your #cRolir.s to go into the water—^ill tlKiy had 
learned to swim.” 
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I To hnd, however, otl^ uiotives than an artist’s for 
courting tlio notice of Thornhill—and •frequenting his' 
acad my. To what their intimacy amounted previ(tu^ly we 
know ‘.lot ; Imt on thy third of March 1729 Hogarth, then 
in his tliirty-.secdhd }icar, married .Jane,\lio ^>nry daughter 
ot Sir James, agcil,twenty. JIc is called in the marriage 

regi.ster of tlic fnirish an eminenf desigiipr and engraver— 
and his*fathcr-in-Iaw, serjeant-paintor and hiitory-painter 
to the kin". T^b match was neither hasty nor infprudent 
on the side of the lady ; but it was accomplished without 
Iho consent of parents, and her fatlief was oflondcd. 
Thornhill hafl heen, or was theft, a member of parlianuuit 
—^as history-painter to the king, and a penson of public ^ 
importance and fame in his day, and conceited that Ijis 
only diyughter might have been ^ooed and won by a nifui of 
Jii'dier birth and larger income. lie' could nevt forosc^cr^iis 
umvelcomo son-in-law’.s future emineiico; and ho know his 
present inability to niainlaiii his wife in the style in which 
shh hfd been educated. Jlbgarth was as yet acknowledged 
by few even as a painter ; bis work.s were obviously deficient 
in tlio elegant and elaborate drawing recommended by 
'academics, and preached upon by bir James himself j 
they wanted bariuony of colouring j and, more than all, 
they boro a stamp and impress of thought matonally 
diilbrent from what had, found favour with any rrtist of 
established reputation. Hapless, no dou.bt, appeared the 
aspirations of one who turned obstinately oside from jhc 
beaten way—w'ho had the audacity to despise gods and 
goddesses, regarded allegory as a subject for laughtc.’, and 
was socking to ^nako sentiment triumph over more form, 
,and human nature over conventional beauty. The old 
man’siwrath was of two years’ duration; it .sulisided as all 
fiery feelings must. Ho was mollified by the entreaties of 
his wife, the submissiveness of his daughter, and- above 
all, wo may believe—by the rising repukvtion of Hogarth. 

His high spirit, no doubt, inclined him to resent the 
conduct of bir James Thornhill; but his mfo’s afiection 
and his own good sense subdued the rising feeling, and he 
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set himself diligently to work, in the hope of being able to 
maintain his ^■l'^fe in sitch fashion as became hi'r. lie 
resoNecl to be wise and prudent; laid aside his ifldirie 
designs; tpok a house in Leic('s(('r ImcMs^ and coinfnenec'd 
portrait-painb'r (lie most ill s,iii(i*d einploymcnlsays 
Walpohy “to ^ man whuse turn was (#'rtaiidy 11(4, llallery, 
nor his talent ajapted to look on vanit)^ witlioul^a sneer. 
Yet his facility in eatching a likempis, an^ the nielhod he 
•eho.se of painting familiar and com er.'-ation pieces in sm.all, 
then a novelty, drew him jirodigioiis busine.ss for .some 
time. It did iiol last, either from his apjil^nig (o (he real 
bent of his disposition, orTroiu his customers apprehending 
■ that a satirist was too formididde a confess(jr for tiie 
d(*votces of Self lo\'e.” 

'1^0 b(; eminently yopuVr in ])ortrait ]iainting setpiircs 
ni'tiri'* than •lere skill and talent. Il.ogarlh was a man of 
jda’ii manners, unjiolished address, and encuinbeiaal wi(ii 
the dangerous rejmtation of a saliri.sl.. lie was unac- 
(piainted with (he art of charmfng a peer into a j)a(r«n liy 
jiutting him into rapturi's wKh his own good looks. 'I'here 
were other drawbacks, 'I'he calm, cont(;mplative look, (he, 
elegance of form without the grace of action, and .^lotion- 
le.ss repose, apjiroaching to sbynbei’, were not for him whoso 
strength lay in kindling tigureS into^life and tossing them 
into bunim'ss. A collect ion, of i^olaleil lords and ladie.s, 
('ach looking mol*; la/.ily than the other into vaij^incy, com- 
pai.Vl with historical pictures, are as recruits drawn up in 
lino’md put into positi,m by tin; drill-sergeant, compared to 
soldiei's engaged in the tumult of batt le, animated with iiigh 
passions, and determined to do or die. 

ilogarth’s account of this part of his life is brief and 
modest. “1 marrieil (he sTiys), and eommenc(;d paiirt.er of 
small conversation piece.s from twelve to lifteen inches hi,gh. 
Jhis, ft aving novelty, succeeded for a few years. JJut 
though it gave somewhat more scope for tlu! fancy, it *vas ' 
still liut a less kind of drudgery ; and as i could not bring 
myself {o act Mk^ some of my brethren, and maJee it *a sort 
, of manufactory to bo earned on by the help of backgrounds 
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and dvapciy painters, it was not suflicicntly profitable to 
pay the expenses iny family ivcpiired.” This is ;l very 
iin])(,,-feet account of Ids labours as a porlraiL-painX('T ; lie 
S(-'ems unwilling^to dwell on a deparlnient wlu'rein ho was 
not ([uito successrnl, ,ind he liastens to the cvjiujiositions to 
which ho owes hiss immorlalily ^ It wouill, how'e\'(!r, bo 
unjust to his mehiory to jiass over the wiatter so li-htly ; 
for, in truth, ,^oine ^>f his portraits arc ve’ry viyorous 
perfonnances. 

Of his conversation pieces there, are many—of his life- 
size portraits few. (Jompai'cd with the productions of the 
great masters of the art of poriraituro, those of Hogarth 
are alike distinguishc'd for their vigorous coarseness aiuL 
their literal natures They are less delicient in ease and 
expres.v.'ou than in those studieol airs and graceful alfeeta- 
tions by which so many face-makers have become fa'-no'is. 
Jjadies, accustomed to come from the hands of- men prac¬ 
tised in professional ilattery with the airs of goddesses, 
and jometimes with tho name, wmuld ill endure such a 
plain-spokmi mirror as Hogarth’s. Anotlior circumstance 
nujst be mentioned, ft was tho practice of those days to 
.s('e genius much more willingly and readily in the work's 
of tho dead than in those of 1 he li\ ing : and perhajis the 
fashion 's not yet gum; o-.it. 'I'licre is no danger of making 
a mistake in_ praising a Aiaj)he,el or Correggio, btit ‘there is 
some in d^germiidng tho merits of any now production; 
and great lortU—-even now-a-days—are frugal of “Cni- 
mendatioii, till the voice of tlie peo.nlc gives confiden'io to 
their taste. With such nien it was tho fortune 6f our 
portrait-p:yliter tp come frciiuontly in contact; disiiutes 
ensiK'd; and he was no picker of pleasant words. None 
yjf these circumstanei's w'cre \ ei-y likidy either to augment 
tho number of Hogarth's sitters, or to cheat him into 
good-liumour with an originally uncongmiial task. ' 

His portraits of himself are all very olever, and all very 
like. In one he is accompanied by a bull-dog of tho true 
Knglish br--ed; and in another ho is seated in his study, 
with his pencil ready, and his oye tlxod and intent on a 
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lii;urc which ho is sketcliiiijr 011 tho canvas. llis lias a short, 
"ood-huiuouied f;fce, full ot’hoalth, ohsorvation, and sagacity, 
lie tr'*a\ed Ids own physiognomy as lio treated In's fyends’ 

■—seized tie; cliaravjter stiT)ngly, anil l»'ft griieo and eh'ganco 
to those who •were unahle to cope w*ith mind and spirit. 
On the jiah'ttc* \v hich hel*mgs to tlie ^ist named of iliesiv 
(wo jpu'traits ther*’ is drawn a waving line*with thik words, 
Jjinc of IxsVuty ”— a hieroglvphie of»wldei'^no one could at 
l<rst divini' the meaning. 'I'hi' mystery was afterwards 
solved in his “Analysis of lieaidy,’’ a volume which 
gained Hogarth tew friends and many enemw s. 

In hi.s tamily-pieee of Mr. and Mrs. (lai'riek there iis 
jnore nature and less Mignity than was likely to jile.ise a 
I’air who, constitutionally vain, had iicen fed daily an*l 
niglitly, tlirough a loi^^ .se*ies of yi'ars, w ith tho Ihftteries 
of phjy-wi'itifig jioels, Jila v-gidng lord.s, and jilayer admir- 
iiig painters. Uhe great Roscius ajijjcared seated hy an 
ordinary-looking tahle, with a nyt very (nvII’aordinary-look¬ 
ing wife coming behind him and taking tlie pen out oT his 
hand. (Jarrick was dissatisited with the rcpresnjdation of 
himself, .and said so ; the lady said nothing as to herse'*', 
but complained that lior (h'ar husband lookid less noble, in 
art than in nature, Hogarth drew his piuicil aiu'o.s.s Hav id's 
mouth, and lujver touched the piit.'n imain. 'I'he ‘picture 
was un[*dd* for at Hogai’this de*»th, and hi;j,widow sent 
it to .Mrs. (larriijic, unaccompanied by any der«and. In 
(lar.vick as Ricl^ard tho 'I'liird he was more fortunate. 'I'lio 
tyraiw starts from his, couch *in true terror and natural 
agony. The figure, however, is too muscular and massy.* 
Hogarth’s portrait of Henry Fielding,'mveewted after 
death from riicolleetion, is ^remarkable as being the only 
likeness e.vtant of the prince of J^nglish novelists. iT; has 
various histories. According to Murphy, Fielding had 
made iilany promises to sit to Hogarth, for whose genius 
ho had a high esteem, but died without fulfilling them* a 
lady accidentally ^cut^ a profile with her scissors, whi<;li ro- 
-called l'ielding'% face so completely to lIogarth*s.mcniory, 
that he took up tho outline, correcteij and tinisheJ it, and 
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I unde n capital likeness. The world is seldom satisfied, 
with a common account of anything that tntoivsts it—moro 
especially as a marvellous one is easily mauufacturcci. Tim 
follo\viipi(, then, is Hie second ‘iiistory. (larrick, liavin^ 
dressed himself in H suit of Fiidding’s chdhes, presented 
himself unoxpeeted'ly befort; the. artist, mithicking the step 
and assuming the look of their deceased, friend. THigarth 
was much airupted ?!t lli’st, but, on recovering, took his ■ 
pencil and drew the portrait. h’or those who love a 
soberer history, the third edition is ready. INlrs. ffogarth, 
when (lucstienod concerning it, said, that she; remembered 
khe affair well ; her husband began the picture, and 
linished it one evening in his own house, and sitting by - 
li(!r side. '■ ' 

Captain Coram, the pi’pjector of the h'oundling Jrosnital, 
sat for his portrait to ilogarth, and it is one Of the 1 jsb he 
ever paintesd. There is a natural dignity and great benev¬ 
olence expressed in a face which, in the original, was 
rougdi and forbidding. 'This worthy man, having laid out 
his fortune and impaired his health in acts of charity and 
'ncrcy, was reduced to poverty in his old age. An annuity 
of a hundred pounds was privately purchased, and when 
it was presont(;d to him he said, “ 1 did not waste the 
wealth'which I posi'csscd in'solf-indulgencc or vain exphnsc, 
and am not ashamed tc know that in my oTd a^o I am 
poor.” « ’’ 

'The last which I shall notice of this clas.s of )iroduf';ions 
is the portrait of the celebrated demagogue, John Wilkes. 
'Th’is singular perfcrniance originated in a quarrel with 
that witty libdrtine and his as.sociato Churchill, the poet: 
it immediately followed an article, from the pen of Wilkes, 
in tlii) “ North Briton,” which insulted Ifogai'.th as a man , 
and traduced him as an artist. It is so little of a carica¬ 
ture, that Wilkes good-humouredly observes somevvliere in 
hi^ correspondence, “ I am growing every day more and 
more.likc rny portrait by Hogarth.” .'The terrible scourge 
of tho scTirist fell bitterly upon, the persbnal and moral 
deformities of tho man. Compared with his chastisement 
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•tlio hniy^mnu’fi whip is Inii a provorh, and thn piliorv :i pn-;t. 
of honom’. Ho niio'lit hope ohiivinn frnni tho infninv nf 
l)otli ; hut from Uopavth then; was nn osonjio. //- Jit (Jo 
iufleoci artist Jia*! to do, l<)diran<J and (•mltla/.nn 

him widi t!i<! * vices of his iial'irc; Knt with li,,v. imu-li 
discriiniiialinii liial, liith^ i;i done ! lie tcok uj) she cc! reef 
portrai*, wliich A\':«l|)olc upbraids him wilh .sbulkimjjinlo i, 
court of Iniw to obtain, and iu a few Iman suni , 
ahd tho d(‘mon of liypocrisy and K(}nsuality sal in his si cad. 

It is a bend, and^yob it is Wilkes still. 1 (. is .said (hat 
\vh(,‘ii ho liad linisbod this rcniarkabh' poilr.fil, I Ik; former 
fri(‘ndslu}) of Wilkc.s overcame him, and In; tlii'cw i(- in(») 
iiiie fire, from which it was saved by the, intci-positiou of 
his^vif(;. 

I’c* d<‘Scribo his pot-y'ails’or ov(m barely to enmfierate 
tlu'ifi, i^vould ifiko moro .s{ia<'(; (ban can l)o span;d ; but the 
r(‘a,d(;r will bo pleased (o k-iiow tin; (;.\t(ait of his (;ni])!oy 
ment and the; nature of Ids ('n;(aeein(;nl.s. 1 tra.n.seribe Ih,; 
followiu" ae.count from a manuscaapt list s\ril((ai by* the 
ai’tist, and ontil.led, “ Accounl (afeat 1st .lannaiy ITdl of 

all the pictures that remain nidinishcd--balf-])a,y.. 

rc'coivcd.” Ilo had been then marri(!(l about a j'car : 

“A family-y>i('ce, consisiin" of four liynires, foi- Mr. Rich, 
beyui'i in IT-M. An assembly'of Ivnajly li\i! (iym'cs, for 
Itord Cla^tlemain, b{'"un Auyv kb,-i7-l!t haiyily of four 
(inures, for Mr. WAod, ITLt't. A convca'sal ion of s-»\ lieures, 
for Cork', Nov. A family of li\(! lieures, for 

iMr. J .aiies, IMarch, 17d0. 'I’ho coinndttc'c of the lions;; of 
Commons, for Sir Arch. (Irani, .Nov, h, 1721) ; tin' lleyeaVa’ 
Opei'a, for ditto. A single lioure, for Mr.vKirknuui, A|iiil 
18, 17b0. A family of niye, for Mr. A'<aaion, I'd'h. 117, 

• 17;’)0. Another of two, for J\lr. Cooper. Anolhor of "live, 
for the l)ukc of Montayuo. 'J'wo litih; pictaires, for ditto. 
Silicic ifguro, for Sir Itobcrt hye, Nov. IS, 17d0. Two 
littio pictures, called ‘ llcforc and After,’ for .Afr.*'!homs(?n, 
Dec. 7, 1730. A liea,d, for Air. Sarmond, Jan. 12, 17^0— 
Pictures bespokh for tho present year.” Here flic nu'ino- 
•andum concludes. There is nothing 'i;ud of tho amount of 
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pi'ice, and it has been observed that Jlo^arth lias nowhere 
ackno\vled;j;od what inoiiny ho received for liis family-pieces 
and nortraits. J'Yir his (hirrick as Ifieliard the Tiiird ho 
liad i;.dUU; Imt lliat i.'as later in lifi', vhen bus fame justi¬ 
fied the demand. ,l,r is helirn'od that, at the period wo are 
now ti’catiny, his pries were cKt'j'emely low. 

i have aiieady meiilimu'd some of 'he riaisons*'which 
If oyarth assij’isnl for6'eliii(|iiishiuy portrait-paintiiic ; there 
n'ero other reasons ln'liind, and these he expressed in ‘a 
maniK'r sulliciently hiKm- whim, near the plose of his career, 
lie looked hack on early days, and thouyht of the impedi¬ 
ments which ri\alry and aircctalion liad thrown in his way 
to riches and faiiu'. “h'or the portrait of Garrick as liichard 
(says he) i received more than any Engli.sn artist ever 
heforen ri.'ceived for a single p.Trtrait, and that too l>v the 
sanction of ,se\'eral painters who were consuliled aheat the 
price. Notwithstanding all this, the current remark was, 
that portrait.s were not my province ; and J. was tempted 
to .'ioandon the only lucrative liranch of the art; for the 
practice Iwought the whole' nest of phyzmongm'S on my hack, 
where they buzzed like so many horne.ts. All those people 
had tiieir friends, whom they iiiee.ssantly taught to call my 
women li(trlt>l^ iny ‘ lis.say t n beauty ’ fser/vnreif—and my 
engraving cunlriiipfihl.i. I'nis .so much disgusted mo that 
1 .'sometimes.declared I oulAne\('r paint anot'ncr' portrait, 
and fregrently refused when ap])lied to ; for J found, by 
mortifying experience, that whoever will succeed ipioilb’ 
branch must adopt the mv h; recommended in 'Vees. 
‘babies,’ and mako di\inb • £>1 all who sit to lith 
Whetlii'r or nOL> this childis. ^^bation will ever bo do.'.- 
away i.s a doubtful (piestion . .one of those who have 
atteinpted to I'.'form it ha\o yet succeeded; nor, unle.ss 
portrait-painter.s in geneeal become more honest and their 
customor.s les.s ,vain, i.s there much reason to expect they 
ever will.’- . . llogai'th afterwards embodied his satire in 
a small print, wherein the current of royal favour i.s set 
forth as, watering the trees of Painting," Sculpture, and 
Architecture: the two latter llourish luxuriantly; but o,° 
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■ llic fo^jtiior :l single bi'iinc-l), and a low oni‘, alone! remains 
—jml tliiK, *liy an in*!;onious eonf rivanoo^ is .sliowji to 
i'(‘])V('.s>’nt Portrait. 

.Durin," tViiw bn^y period, wlid.-d, bo* was (coidomliny will) 
the \\orld for Ibvrid, and wilh Ilia brother a.rti.ls for room 
tation in “ tbo only lin-rr*! ivo bi-ancb 1 ^:’ (lie art,” ho wa.s 
silontJ^ (‘ollcetiny •inati'i'ials For i.ho'(' worlsoF a, udirir.d 
and inor^il ordoi' (in reldch bis fame ^lopeia^. I!<! bad nol. 
fbreoLton tbo pi'cci pls v.Idrdi lie l.dd (fb'.n, to (lie a.ninso. 
niont of lii.s folJyw-s!uilcids, about n.l! ny I'loin li\ in;.; 
nature, 'I’o iind ('xccllouro in art wid'ont' porfootion of 
form—to make use of^buman licinys .such as they mov*d 
•aid broathcij Ijedm’i* Idin—and to embody tlio cli.aranters 
with which oijscrvation liad peopled his fancy, was tlio wisli 
of Hogarth ; and to ll'#s ta.-Tk ho now adtiro.s.sed himstflf with 
the* afticrity Taf one stung by disajijiointment, and who is 
doterminod to vindieado his coididern'C in nature and his 
conscioii.siu'ss of liis own strength^ 'I'ln' schools in which iio 
delighted to .study were the haunts of social fi’ci'dom—scenes 
whore the cb,ained-up natures of men an; leV loo.so by 
p.assion, wine, and conti'adietion. With sul ji'cts well 
suiting the sarcastii! talent of the artist Jymdon abounded, 
and neither public vice nor pri\; to deformity escaped hi.s 
.satiric strokes. 

I hav5 mentioned the dispieasulVi of Sir Jaiiios 'J'hornhill 
respecting his daughter’s marriage, and that tii«o and the 
risii;,< fame of Ids son-indaw softene<l tin' old gentleman’s 
feelings (/radndV!/ into kindnesswmd .•dreetion. Itiiring this 
period Hogarth designed and eiihed the lii’.st poi-t ii.m of the 
“Harlot’s Progri'ss,” so much to the gr.ft.licali»n of Lady 
Thornlull, that she advisee^ her dan 'i ter to jilate it hi her 
father’s way. “Accordingly, one morning (says Kidiols) 
]\Ir,s. Hogarth convoyed it .secretly into his diningm-oom. 
When lie rose, he inquired from whence h- came, and liy 
whom it was brought. When he was told, ho* cried out, 
‘Very w'cll 1 verv Vj’ell ! The man who can make .work.s 
• like this can 'maintain ,a w'ifc wdthout a poTUon.’ ]lo 
♦designed this remark as an excuse Sor keeping his purse. 
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strings close ; but soon after became botji reconciled end 
generous to tlie youni' people.” Tlie irconciliatjon was 
sincer^. Hogarth was ever the earnest admirer a?Kl tln! 
n'ady defemder tlie*co)uluct and reputation of Sir James 
Jliornhill. * 

Tlie artist liaj tdd with tlm pen the reasons wdiicli in- 
dnc('d ImTii to “turn his tliouglits to painting and engV'aving 
.subjects of a n^idern*kind and moral nature -a Jield not 
broken up in anyieountry or age.” I transcribe Ids own 
memorandums — 

“d'ho rea,soits which iniluci'd^mo to ailopt this mode of 
dmiignin'^ won', that I ihoiii^ht' both cfiticfi and painten 
had, in tlw historical style, quite overlooked that iuter- 
inediato species of .suljects which may ho placed between 
the shblime and the grote.sqifc. I tliereforo wished to 
compose picture.s on canvas .simil.ar to reprc.'>ontatic.is'on 
the stage; and further hope that they will be tried by the 
s:\mc te.st and criticised Ijy the same criterion. Let it bo 
obserVed, that I mean to speak only of those scenes where 
the huma?' species are actors, and these I think have not 
often been delineated in a way of which they arc worthy 
and eilpable. 

“Jn those compositions, those subjects that will both 
entertain and infonji the mind bid fair to bo of the greatest 
pulilic utility, and must" ther'fore bo entitled* to’I'ank in 
the highi; T class. If the execution is'dilllcult—though 
that is but a secondary merit—the author has a claiin *to a 
liigher degree of praise. Jt this bo admitted, comedy in 
painting, as well as in writing, ought to bo allotted the 
tirst place, as lAost capable of all those perfc'ctions, though 
the sublime, as it is called, has been opposcal to it. Ocular 
demonstration will carry more conviction to the mind of a 
sensible man than all he would tind in a thousand volumes, 
and this has been attempted in the prints 1 have composed. 
Let' the dbcision bo loft to any unprejudiced eye; let the 
figures in either pictures or prints bo considered as players, 
dressed either for the sublime—for gent'tel comedy or 
.farce—for high or low life. I have endeavoured to treat 
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ii)y subjects as a ,^dramatic^ writer ; my pictui'o is my sta,”i‘, 
my ine:^ and woiium ray players, who, liy means of cerlaiu 
action? and gestures, are to exhibit a dumb show.” 

Those wIR) are rot satislied of the hccuricy of nogartli’s 
notions by liis'jjrints and lus pictures*hav(! little chanc(^ of 
li('ing overcome by Iho fot'co of his W'i1tt('ji arguments. I 
am afraid few w<ll bn disposed to mnlc comedj* abo\(i 
tragedy,,or common life higlu'r tlfan tllh lu'roic. h’las 
Actions of lofty minds and the pursuits of iiispiiaal men 
will always niairj,ain a higher place in the estimation of 
mankind than tho more ,pictures(]uo cxph?it« of inferior 
characters. Ifntortaiyraent and information are ikjL »I1 
hat iho niiv^l j'eijuircs at tho h.and of an artist. Wo wish 
(o*hc elevated by contemplating wh.at is noble, to be 
u'ar.*ied by tho presewco (ff iho heroic, and chan nfd and 
m.aflo*Jiappy*by tho .sight of purity and lovcliiioss. Wo 
desire to .share in tlie lofty movements of lino minds—to 
have communion with (lieir im^igi'S of wdi.at is godlike,- 
and to take a jmrt in the I'lipUirc's of their love and ifi tho 
(xstasies of all their musings. Thi.s is the chi[;f end of 
high poetry, of In'gh painting, and of high sculpture ; and 
th.at man misunderstands the true spirit of thos(.' arfs who 
scck^ to deprive them of a portion of their divinity, and 
argues that ^information and entertiiunimit constitute 4l*oir 
highest aim. It w<as well foi» Hogarth that In* painted and 
engraved far bi^yond his own notions. • 

Tlvi “ILarlol’s Progress” \vas commenced in 17.51, and 
appeared in a series of six plateijiu 17.') f. It was received 
with general approliation. Compliments in viu'se and j)i?3.se 
were poured upon his prints and upon lift ^icr.so»i; and as 
money followed fame. Ids i’atlu'r-iudaw was ndieved from 
' his fears and Ilogarth from his necessities, d’h') bolTliu-.ss 
of tho Eittempt, the fascinating originality and liveliness of 
tho conce2Jtion, together with the rough, fe.ady vigour of 
tho engraving, wore felt and enjoyed by all. Tho pufdic 
saw, with w'ond(!H, r, scries of jiroductions combined into 
•ono grand moral and satjric ^to y—exhibiting, truth, a 

•regular drama, neither wholly serioua nor wholly comic, iiu 
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which i':i-,hioitahlc follies and moral vorruptioiis had thoir 
ht't^iniihii:’, their Diiddlc, and their end. Ihiinters had hccji 
cinj)l(,>y(H! hitiu'rlo in invi'slin'j; la'lii'S of loose rcpiflatioii 
wiih tlio hues of lieavcii, .siu! luriiiii;'; ihi'ir pii’.ouours into 
Ailoniscs ; here was one who di]'|)eil Ixrth in tlio lake of 
darkness, and lie] ] ’ (h an up tr,'- (h; j- tni tlin scorn and 
derisioic of i.i;.n\in;l. t d r ■ wo had p.n'l.rrits of the vicious 
and llu; vile -iwib lire idle oeenirvnts of their ]ilaoes, hut 
active! in (heir cl&iii);;', sneew-.l'ul in their shaine, ami 
marchiiip- steadily aiel wickedly onwair'h;; while! not a 
porter lofikia! .du them in the printsellers’ windows without 
I'acliiif' his Ijiii'den llyhiir as he n,aim'd (Imin. Ifoyarth’s 
fellow arti;;ts saw wlih siirjirise the.sn monitory !ind sarcastic 
creations, wliich I'cfnsed to owi! any of their attractions■ to 
the csdilillshei! 'ir.ices of the s(;hools, or to tiu! works of any 
artist new or old. Tlio mixture of tIu' satiric w’ith aho 
solemn—the juithetic with the ludicrous—of simplicity 
with cuniiiinj . .and virtue with vice, was hut an imago of 
London and of human mduro. ddio actors—some of thiim 
at least—"light hi! regarded as the evil .s 2 )irits of the time, 
whom a migdity hand had come to exorcise and lay. 

'Idle merit of (hose conpiosilions lies h'ss in their jirrsonal 
satire than in their genci al' jn’csentation of tho character 
of %gri>at and lasc'N ions city. . Yet tho jiortraitures mark 
tho intrejiii.' sjiirit of '^cho firtist; for some wnoiii ho 
ridiculed overe powerful eiiougdi to mako'their resentment 
ho f(!lt. For their resentment ho apiiears to ..ciavo 
eared little. One of thi in -a jiolislied jiersonago w’ho 
m<)\od in polite circles—still hore the hrand of 
.l'o[}i! wIuM he's,as jiilloiicd to e\erl.astiiig infamy hy 
JI ogarth. To reclaim such .a hardened oU'ender was beyond 
satire’s art, or c\'en religion’.s power ; to bottle up the viper 
was tlio surest way ; ami there he stamls, exiiecting his lit 
associate, the procuress, to lead innoci'iico into his toils, 
'i'iii! dramatic cast of tho wholi! composition—tlio march 
from modesty to folly—from folly to, vice—from vice to 
crime—auu from crime to death, contrihuten le.ss, it i.s said, 
,to the immediate pop'darity of tho work than the portraits 
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,of Colonel Chavtcris, Kate Tfackahoiit, Mollua- Ni ('iJliaiu, 
Parson Ford, ojk; wlfo slinuld iiol, he confounded with 

;iu(I sinners — Mr. Justice (.tonson.* 

All ancciioto is hy 'fiehol,^, wln'cli contiriiTs the 

account of tliti .siuMi'ii ji.ipulai'ity of* ilu! lot’s I’ro- 

<;r<'ss,” and the iicciiracy oi tl:<' likem - i»'. “At ii Itvii'd of 
d'reaatii’y, wliich '^’as i,. id a day or two. .■5'(oi’ (iie aro.'ar- 
aiice of the third Rwaio, a, oi);iy \\a*;hi>v,^i hy one ol' the 
l^rds, as coiitainiiy", anioiiy otli' V ('\ep4j. a strihini; 

likeness of Kir John (Iniroa. It, y.'r aidvoiaal sa 1 iai'ao 
tion ; from the 'treasury eai li h I'd j-ejaia J to IIh! jtriiit- 
sho[) for a copy of it; aidl Iloyarth noo, eoai’phHi'ly into 
•fame. 'fho aaiecdoU;'vras ladah'd hy tthristoplua' 'I’ilsoii, 
oi«i of the cnief elerkts in tlu; 'ria-asury, ami at that periitd 
n I id,^-secretary of sta^e.” •Klories such as (Ids ar^ often 
toW tconcerfting tho success of worios of "eiiius, 'I'ho 
approhation of tlic Lords of tho d'rcasury ivas as necc.ssary, 
in the eyes of one of tlieir eierks, for tho faiiu; of the 
“Ifarlot’s Proyross,” as llieii’ Bi,ynatures were f'*r tlio 
validity-and circulation of‘an olUcial docummit. What 
signilied gemiuR, life, humour, and moral ri'iirehension, until 
two or three ollicial underlings clap^ied their hauds»at tho 
likeness of Sir John Clonsoni Tlu; clerks of the treasury, 
how'ever, are quite mistaken; frtmeds^still the free gift of the, 
jieopln ;• it \\as so in Ilogarjdi’s time,'and it will continue 
to he so. 

^^hilo ITog.irth was etching the “ Harlot’s Progress,” he 
found leisure to attack a mofi; dangerous antagonist than 
either Kent, Lord, or OharteriS. He had the audaciVy 1-o 
satirise Pope. “ Popi',” say.s Johnson, “ji^hli.^lyrl in IT.'U 
a poem called ‘ Ifalso Taste,’ in wliich he ve.ry particularly 
and severely criticisi's tlietionsi', tlie furniture, the g.^rdens, 
and the entertainments of 'fiinon, a man of great wealth 

■* Justice (loii.Mjii w.is ilhtinguislicil for tlie c\ti,iv:^'.;anco oJI lii?‘ 
ailJrcsscs to the (tiaiul Julies. Tlug’ were coiiiiiosed, it is said, hy 
Henley of tho “(l*lt'i'ul).” Jhe daily pa[H'i.s praised tliem jii tlieir 
own spirit. “ tfir Jolin Uoqsoii,” says tiie JJaHij /’evg*‘igave a most 
iucouiparahlo, learned, and line eliargo to the (Irand Jury.’’ 
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and little taste. ]!y Tiiiion he was universally su^^posed, 
and, l)y the Earl of Eurlington, to -wlioin the ,poeni is 
addroTsod, was privately said to lucan the Jduko of Cfiandos, 
a man ptahaps "too miu-h delightcal wifii ponip and show, 
he.t of a t( n)])er k'nd and benylicent, and who had con- 
s('(juenljy (he vdiee of the public in his .'•^avour. A violent 
outcry was, llnvPfort'j I'aised against the ingratitude and 
treachery of PopO^who was said to bo indebteal to tht; 
patronage of Chando.s for a p;reseut of a'thousand pounds, 
and who gahied tlu' opportunity of insulting hiiii by the 
kindness of his in\itation.” 

' li -Ogarth’s hostility to Pope might have arisen from Ids 
eonnecr.ioii with Sir James Tnornh.ill, whose uneasiness 
under the success of Ikijie.’s friemd Kent, the Urchiteck, iias 
already biien noticed ; or it may have originated in the 
public odium which the p-wst incuri’od by wantonly attack¬ 
ing a kind and benevolent nobleman. Of his mol^ives it is 
(lillicult to judge, ; of the sharpness of his satire there can 
be but one opinion. lie has painted Purlington (late, 
with Kent on the summit, 'in his threefold capacity of 
painter,'^’sculptor, and cirdiitect, nourishing his pahitte and 
pencils over tlie heads of'his abtonislual supporters,'Michael 
Angelo aii’d Ilaplnud. On a scaffold, a litUe lower dowm, 
Pope stands, whilewashing the fi’ont; and whilst ho inak'os 
pillt.r and i)i!aster .shim', his wet brush besprinkles Lord 
Ohandos, wno i.‘ passing by. .Lord Purlington serves the 
j)oet in the condition of a labounw.* 

Of all this Pope took no notice, (hough he resented the 
“ I’ictured Shape” from the hand of a very inftu’ior 'atiiist. 

'1 liis, tlioiigli the ic'iils somewhat alike, is not llio 

same n'ato as iliat dosciibcil at page 5k This'is somotimc.s called 
“The Alan-of Taste.” 
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Eitli(|c Jlogartiys ol)scuriLy,” sa)s Nichols, “was his 
pi’otcclj(>ii fi'oiii llio iasli of Po})c, or perhaps the hard 
was too pi’ii/loiit to exasperate; a paiyter wlio had already 
giv(!ii such prt'pfs of his ability in * satire.” I'lu; poet 
'was i:^)t a per.soii to tie c^isily iutiiuidefteil, raid tlie iiaiiu' 
of Jlogarlh, tlieii in full fanu', iiiu.s^ h!i,ve hecai ifuuiliai' 
t?) him. *l?ope remained silent, whelhtjjp to tlie .sati,sfaction 
or sorrow of the }»iiiiter cannot now m.is idained. i\luch 
hlame had he(;n incurred hy the .satire on tJhaitdo.s, and the 
yo(;t might Ixminwillini^to pi'ovoke further diseu.ssion or pro¬ 
long the .strife. It i.s, howo\’ei', prohahle that Pope regardefl 
ilofs-filh a.s a vulgar c:*'icatTirist, heneath hi.s notice. 

Th(*’jddll now thought so well of hi.s somindaw that 
ho sought hi.s aid in .some of Jiis ornamental jiainting.s. A 
(ask of that kind suited ill with*tho temper or the trjenfs 
of Jfogarth, nor did it corif'spond altogether with those 
Iheorii'S of composition which he had laid (fiwn with 
so much ardour to his companions, and rtadised In Ids 
own, work.s. Put he prolTahly^ considered the god.s, 
goddesse.s, and allegorical • progimy'of his father-indaw 
as the Lc.st of their kind,*and wished hiift to ho the 
sole jnanufactufl'i'r of what he contemptuously dialled the 
“.suhlimc.” lie certainly accompanied Sir James to 
Ifeadly Park, in Hants, wdimn ho furnished a satyr, 
and some other undi.stingui.shed figures,‘(fc tlu story of 
Zephyrus and klora. 

Jlogarth,' whose poverly had hitherto detaiiual him in 
town, 'ifas now rich enough to take summer lodgings at 
Lamhoth T<;rrace; the house wliich lie occupied is itill 
shown, and a vin^ pointed out which ho iilaiited. While 
•residing there *lio hecanui intimate with the pittjjiiietors of 
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\^iii\liall C!ar(]onfi, and cndxdlislicd them witli designs. 
He di’ew llii' ‘‘Four Paris (>f i,lie Day,' which llayniaii 
cepiwl ; (lie (wo scenes of “ J'ivoningand “Xighf,” witli 
jiortraits of ileniy (‘hi' higlith'and Anno Jhileyu. For 
lliis assistance, wliic'ii seems io liave heen gratuitous, tlio 
pi'ojirietors prcsen(,>d him nilli ;■ gold ticki'l. of admission 
for liiiMseir i^n.i a frii ml, wliiiii he loijoyed long; and 
his nii'e after ’V.iVi 'lome .4' those works have perished; 
nor is (h s nine 1)0 r. g-rotleil—they Invd little ef 

ihe peculiar ch:irii'e,tjm' which distiiiguislicd his other 
pi'oducl ion.s. 

. Among (he nianuscript notes left hy .iio^tirih, in which 
lie recorded the I'ec'lings of his early days, and the nolionr 
which he entert e.ined in ;irt, (hire is a sliort account of diis 
hihourras an histi.ileal ^laintevi. it. cannot 1)C coniine.nded 
fur candour; and it exliihits the levity of a'.nan wj-m ..vas 
so pleased with success of another .sort that he, thought 
iipich too lighily of work's which the ablest find sonic 
dilliCdlty in performing. “ 1 enti'rtainod some thoughts,” 
lie writes,, “of suci'i'eding in \Vhat the jniH'cr.s in hooks call 
the great style of history painting; so that, without having 
h.-id a stroke, of this grand business before, 1 quitted small 
portraits and laniili'tr eonversatams, and with a smile at 
my ow'.i temerity eopi.neneed bistory-painter, and on a 
great staircipse at St. lk,'’tbol'nuew’.s Jfospital‘painted two 
Scriptni'c,, stories—‘dim Pool of BelKesda’ and ‘The 
(lood Samaritan’—with lignres sc\'en feet high. These I 
presented to (he charity, and thought they might serve as 
a '.tpeeimen to show that, were llievo an inclination in 
Pngland for i ‘ uviui aging liislorical })icturcs, sucli a first 
essay might juuve the [lainting them more easy atlainalile 
tliau' is genoially ima',;ihed. iJut as Religion, the great 
jironioter of this style in other countriixs, rejected it in 
Jingland, airl I was unwilling to sink into a ’'portrait 
manufactiiri'r, and still ambitious of lieing singular, I 
soon droiiped all expeetations of adyautage from that 
source, a.nu returned to the pursuit oi my'former doalingij 
with the puhlio at large.” 
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.\ii liistovicil paint¬ 

ings iu,t]in liospilal, intiinalcs iImI (li(!y wnro iinislicd and 
()n.'son’t('d by our ai'lisL in Of <Ii('ir cIia.ractnr^jTnR'Ii 

no('d not beisaid ; ’it is ovblont (!iai- i^u- .'vih liinis('If nins'i- 
(’("insidc-'iaal tlicb^ ns the t-io'i'st iianis ot'Jds f;:nc\', and odiors 
lia\'C troatcd ('a in v,'i(b .•lili Ics;: I'or Idslorinnl 

■ind ^on(b id sir bo isains (n ba', o jic^ ss, aal, ;,( rns 

povaor; bo 'Mi,.! d lii, aij.iira oT j'fs,t^^:#d (bit jial'oin, 
Ifiborion.-.iii ss of s(rdv riibonl. aorl.s oi a iii;;!i 

li'dor ai'o sold'anjs. sr’a \ o,I. lo; iiii Lr m on son.-i; of oliar- 
lotor, (■..lincnt sltrl in js’iivinnr, and jiorliaps 

iimi'.allod in ;J\dnr to In t niii.n stsis iintirt;. ono (•(•mbim^l, 
•1< :ir, anti coi^sistonf^ < in piny n ion i- ; isit of tlio .if I of oloA'al inn 
inirl onnobliiip ho somut to lia\(' kuotsn liltb', and to lia\*i' 
iiad (HO di'siro of loarniyr in.^'o. d’lio nfriidcui- of a i\*acbol{i 
or S, ;iianilot*\\ as not iiielinlod iu t lio thoory w'licli lio svas 
resolved to follow ; it, tool: in j’hoi-sites, but left out 
As’;anieniiK>n. lie could hold the mirror np to folly, siinw 
\ let; liei- \ i.ni;n‘ tid slii‘ ^\ri^')cd v. illi ;ins;id.sh, and*|)aint 
lasci\'i()Us.nes.s :is di' anstint' as one of Swift’s Yj^lioos ; luit 
tiu; serene beauty of iniiosencc, :iml the dignity of trayio 
emotion, were things beyond Ins ponci’, or at least beyond 
bis ambition. • 

“ 5 ia; w;is .ambi;ious (.sj) s'^^’a*J■»)le) of distin^uii-liiiiL; 
Iiiinselfbis a painter of liistiu'}’, Vul tfie bnrl 4 ', (pto turn of 
ids mind mivcdllscif v. itli liie mo t seidous sitiijects. Ill 
Ids ‘<|lbinac,’ t!*o old nurse trii s a coin of llie t;o!deu sliower 
villi her teelii -to see if i(, *s true e;old ; in the Pool of 
I’.etlu'sda,’ ;i soiaaiit of a rich uiceratiil lad}' beats lun'k' a 
Jioor mail wlio soirdil the same celestinl^ enmdy I'.odi 
ciretimslanees areJusdy tlu^uylU - bid, rather too iudierotis. 
Itisann;e[i more e ipital fault (hat ‘ i timic Iierse^’ is a*> 
mere nymph <.f i b'ury. J!e seems to ha\e coue(d\ed no 
biylier Idea of lieaiity.’' 

'J’bat lli);cirlh laid ever dreamt of imitatiiio fho sevelrity 
of tlio .Italian seb^iol tlici'e is no reason to believe. iJ.o saw 
»thc actions of •mankind finder another aspect—*-l40 painted 
• under anotlier planettiry inllueiicc tiian that of tlio saint 
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and was not unwilling to mingU! a littio of a gayer feeling 
with tlic sincerity of the old slrain. 'I'hc story of “,Danae" 
cannot^ well ho told with a s(n-ious face, nor is it proper 
to paint it gravely—aitd Hogarth Ining ;nirth and sohricl.y 
in a balance. The want of personal beauty,- in (ho lady is 
a more material Ijiledcish. The eui]>!o 3 nient of the servant 
at the V Pool ^^ilutida ” is satirical, hut not ludicrous. 
'I'lic conceptiou'^OT»h!r;e works is their chief merit; nor 
are Hny neeessai^^ unhistovic Ix'canse they dilli'r in 
character from worlt^wllcd lii-.toricid. .‘''-.•■tiro .and humour 
eomewilhin ilit' nn aning of hhl^ory ; (h. y mingli“ in man’.s 
lopiest moods ; tln'.y are prcsi'iit in ej)ic poetry and in 
tragedy, and can only be required to keepr,away when 
sacred things arci revealed and made visible, in all ou 
poetry whicli is not devoted expressly to devotion, thero 
ar(! strokes of huniour and jiassages of a gay and satiric 
kind; and, what is more to the purpose, they mingle with 
thi',‘ most tragic occurrencef; of lite. We ought, therefore, 
to be [ilcascd with an artist who works so much in the spirit 
of nature ;i;id poetry. 

' Tlie sarcasm and immoc.r of his ordinary compositions 
infected, in. the estimation ot (he world, the whole of his 
performanco.s. Pew .seemetl d.s])osed to n^cogniscg in any of 
his woi.vs, a liighei; viim than that of raising a laugh. 
Soincrvilh^, the jioid., in.scribi d the “ Jlural (James’' to 
Hogartli hi these words:—“Permit mo, .Sir, to make 
choice of you for my patron, being the greatest master in 
the burles.jr.e way. Tour province is the town—leave mo 
;i .small .outride in tin! country, tiiul 1 .shall bo content.” 
Fielding h.^d an Klier feeling of tin; iirtist’s merits:—“ Tie 
'who would cal! the ingenious Ibygarih ,a burh'squc ji.ainter, 
.votild, in my ojiinion, do him t '-ry little honour ; for sure 
it is much easier, mueh le.ss the subject of admiration, to 
plaint a man with a no.sc, or any other feature, of a 
preposterous .size, or to cxpo.so him in some ab.surd or 
moust\'ous .attitude, than to e.xpress thp irections of man 
on canvas.. It hath been thought a vast coinineiidatioii of 
a painter to say his figures seem to breathe; but surely it 
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,is a Kill'll i'rcatcv and Holder npphiuMc thnt they nppcnr ir> 
lliiiik.” j'l'ho “lla*r]ot’.s Pro’i^a’o.ss ’ is no l)url(‘.s<[iH! j)ro(Iind ion 
nor jcKting matter -it exliihits, in tin! midst of Iuimoiyt*;uKl 
satire, a mo»a! j)at.l',os.winch saddens fhe, h<»\rt. 

In 1731- llojf^u'th lost his i'ath<'r-iinla\v, of wdiose tah'nts 
vj 10 thus wrote, in the, Ohidiary of Svlvsfnus Urlcin; Sir 
JameS Thoridiill, Knight, greatest hi,s(or^-])aiiiV‘r this 
kingdom ov('r produced: witiesss liK y|^«Dr,alo works in 
(3(r(;euwi(di Ifospital, tin; eupo'a of I’^ul’s, the aUar- 
jiieces of All Hoicks’ Oollege in niid (he church in 

Weymouth, where lie wa.s horn. lie wa:f jiot only hy' 
patents appointed history paintin' to tlieir late and pre.seat 
•niajestie.s, lui^ serjeant-paiiiter, liy which he was to paint 
all* the royal palaces, coaclu's, harges, and the royal navy. 
Thisjate patent he siirrcjMercd in fa\'onr of his oftly sou 
dolfn.* lie it'ft no other issue hut one daughtor, now the 
wife of iMr. IVilliam 11 ogarih, admired for hi.s curious 
miniature conversation jdeces.” ^.Tu the following year l»e 
lost his mother, k'lie ]i\’ed near him in (.Jecil (Joui^, >St. 
Martin’s Lane, and her death was hastened h^^an alarm 
which she received from a lire in the neighhourhood, 
kindled hy a woman in revenge for liai ing reccivcdhiotice 
to ipiit her house. “ I shall*make,” said (his incendiary, 
“sui^i a boniirc on the twryitu'tli df *Jpnc as will w*ai'm all 
)ny rasoSlly’neiglihours.” i\iid ,sl?e kept her«woi'd. Mrs. 
Hogarth lived lo*}ia\o her niatermd solicitude ro»varded hy 
(ho iiminonee Af her only .son. I'ew mothers enjoy such 
lionour, for few suns ohlairi such reputation. ller death 
was thus notici.'d in the newspapers;—“dune 11th, I?*.'].!, 
died Mrs. Hogarth, mother of llie celehrAi/;d pitiuter a 
date which fails to correjpoud with the threat of her 
I neighbour. , 8he left her daughters—who lived unmarried 
—ill a ready-made clothes shop at Little Lritaiu Gate, 
where fhey wore aided by their hrothe)', who loved them’ 
very tcndci'ly. 

The “ Harlot’s* P^’ogress ” was followed by the “Rake’s 
•Progress,” in a'serics of ejght scenes, each complSte in itself, 
•ami all uniting in relating a domestic history in a way iit» 
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once natural, comic, satiric, and serious. Tim folly of man, 
Iiowcvcr, was not so warmly wolconu'd by the public a.s 
that of woman had bcim. lloitarth was now his own 
dangerous rival.i No oiuj preceOed, and no c lo had fol¬ 
lowed him, in his course! ; and tho muv work' was moasurod 
le.ss by its actual I’.iei'il!; tli!i,u Ity those of the; “Harlot’s' 
Progre'is,” ahd tlio surprise' and adiiiiVeilion whie-ir licit 
(iutirely nove'l-j'^'o! luane-e' bail exeilesd. The . gloss of 
nov'elty was eliffnnW, (he lino eelge of eeuriosity wa,s blunted, 
and criticism w.as nei'^onge'r to be surprised into ap])rob;i- 
tion ; it haeljelsuro to be eaptio\is and s"i'k for faults—nor 
w<is it slow in finding them. “Tho ‘Hake’s Progres.s,’” 
.says Walpole, “ thougli perh:ips .superior to Hib ‘ Harlot’s 
}'rogrcss,’ hael not so much .succe'.ss as the other, fi’om want 
of novelty ; nor is tho print Oi the- ‘ Arre.-t ’ eeiual t' tho 
others.” Tho inferiority of the “ Arre'.st ” was felt by 
ILogarth himself ; he; tried to improve it, but without 
sViCcess. He added figure.s; but lu'ithcr heigditeinod tho 
action, nor brightened the sentiment. 

The bo'dness, origdnulity, and happy hanelling of those 
productions ni;ule3 the'in getneral favourites, anel by the aid 
of the graver Huey were circulated ov'cr tho isl'inel with the 
celerity of a tede'graphic despatch. For the “Harlot’s 
I’rogreS.H’ no less t'.sui Ij'JOlt sub.scriliors’ names wore 
entered on tte artist’s bo^ks. ,'.riieopliilus (Jibbe-re!()nverted 
it into a pantomime ; it alsei appe-eireel on tho stiige in tho 
.shape of a ballad opesra, uiule-r the name of “l’ho..Ji!W 
Hecoycel ; or, a Harlot’s Pre-.gres.s.” ]’’.'uemounts we're likc- 
wi.sc made containing minnituro represe.'utiition.s of all the 
si.K platcsv; these; were u.'-mdly printe'el oil' with real ink, 
three compartments on one' sieh',, anel as many on the other. 
Of the “ ll!rke’.s Progress ” tho succeis.s is le:ss distinctly 
stated, but it must have been great ; for it was satisfactory 
lo the artist himself, who was now conlirmed in his own 
nofions of' what was tittest for art. In those fourteen 
plates arc contained the storic.s of two errbig creatures who 
run the'ir-oevn separate careers; and never did dramatist or; 
painte’r re'ad two such sharp, satiric, and biting lessons to 
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. iiiaiikijid. Tn the first series a yoin)-^ woman is conducted 
from injiocence tfirough si^ scenes of woe, wickedness, and 
guilt ;»coming pure from tlie country into the poIlutiRn of 
Jjondon, sh* is d(!<;oyed iTnd d('c('ive?l ; .sli*) deceives in her 
turn; rises tt) guilty sjilciulour, to 'sink in inonj guilty 
•woe; and (lnrd!y jierislies* amid wrelelt'S as guilty and as 
miscPable as her,s(!>lf. In the other sei'ies*of’engi'a,vings a 
young man stejis unexpeeti'dly froi^ l^'ii'ty to fortune, 
fe’om rustic dependenci' to lonlly w eah h^ty lieiring a sordid 
miser, of whoso d^m and hoai-ds the artist introduees him in 
the act of taking possession. ile tlespise.s jiiyl deserts the 
woman whom he had wooed and vowed to maiay ; .starts 
»on a wild career of extravagance, dissipation, and folly ; is 
heset and swindled by .speculators of all kinds ; parach's 
thrcMgh various hauntg of .s^u and of .sjilendour ; till,*with a 
foiliUMO dissi^)atcd, a constitution ruined, hi.s fame blighted, 
and his mind touched, he is left raving mad in lledlam. 
Mirth and woe, humour and .scriou.snes.s, a brilliant rise a'^d 
a dark ending, are .seen often together in this worhT, and 
the painter has not separated*them, 'I’he brii'f a^}d agitate;! 
careers of two fellow-mortals are represimted ; the truth of 
nature is clo.sely oluservcd ; a .st.'ricvs of actions all coiMucive 
to the catastrophe are exhilited, and were they arrangi'd 
for Iho stage, and persoiuited by’ I'uvst rate actor.sf hardly 
could Pho ' impres.sion bo , mor* vivitl or, the moral 
sti’engthcncd. Kor has the painter .sought t'^ win and 
movf» us by bei'uty of foi-m, or by any exterior gracii ; tlu're 
is youth, but there is little lovolines.s—nor is its absence 
felt. 

“The curtain,” says Mkilpole, “was !«f^\v drawn aside, 
and his genius stood di.sfjlayed in its full lustre, b’rom 
time to tipie he continued to give the.se works, which' 
should be immortal if the nature of his work will allow it. 
Even iWie receipts for his subsci'iptions Ivad wit in them.* 
Many of his plates he engraved himself, and often exjuni^'od 
faces etched by ,liis assistants when they had not done 
'justice to his idens.’^ 

The fame of Ilogartli was now s(j well established that 
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tlio daily and weekly collectors of news Lci^an toJind it 
woi’th while to describe what \\'orks ho was engaged in, 
and the characters wliich wore satirised in his cc.nposi- 
tions. To the ’ndustfl-y of those persons we an; ind(!bt(;d 
for various carious particulars conccTaiing 1.1>c chief persons 
in the “ Harlot’s I’aygrcss ” and ‘■’Rake’s Progress.” Mary' 
j\roirat.,and Jvale Jlaclcabout divid(^ ladaveen theni the 
fame of the fraid, Mprokie. The latter, a personage familiar 
to the sitting magistrates of the day, supplied tli(! name, 
and the former, a free dame who liv(al iin some state, sug¬ 
gested the circumstance of boating hemp in the] rouse of 
Correction, in a gown richly laced with silver The patched 
and sanctified-looking procuress was a certain Mother 
ISeedham, of whose history the catastrophe Ttiay bo sirtli- 
cient. 'iShe incurred in her vocation s'mtonce to be pillrried 
in Park Lane, and was so roughly handled by vhe pojTidJicf' 
that she survived but a few days. 

.The infamous life of Colonel Charteris was notorious, and 
our artist has not spared him. After the verse of Pope 
and the pencil of Hogarth, but one thing more co iddbo 
wanted, and the prolligate obtained that also - to wit, an 
epitaph by Hr. Arbuthnot; “Iba-e continueth to rot the 
body of Prancis Charteris, who, with an inlhavible con¬ 
stancy, '■nd inimitable .unifoi'jnity of life, pei'sisted, in spites 
of age and iijllrmities, ini-thc pjactico of every human vice, 
excepting .prodigality and hypocri.sy ; his I'nsatiablc avarice 
exempt(al him from the first—his matchkiss impudence 
from the second.” 

Cf Justice Conson, who was indefatigable in rummaging 
out ladies of (.Rose reputation, and fortunate in the 
■ (hitection of thieves and robber.s, it is needless to spcalc, 
,since his looks have had the sanction of the lords of 
the treasury, and his voice the satiric comnumdation of 
.pope— 

“ Talkcns I’ve learii’d to boar ; Mottoux I knew ; 

Iloiiloy liitnsolf I’ve hoard, and l!n''gc;’,‘l too. 

’''t’o doctors’ wormwood style, the bash of tongues 
A pedant makes, the storm of Gonsoii’s lungs.” 
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•The jufi^iicc wofirs tlio look of one i?i autlioritj, and ('iilors 
tlio hou.'^o of J lioroinn with .slow' and (-'anlious 

steps. •TIio porti-ait of Dr. Saelif-M-i nl, Ihn jiistols of't! (! 
liighwaj-inai'ji, her i‘tnio *]ovc,” (In'•j)rin(.« <ir (ho \*ir;;;n 
j\raiy, tlic stolky v/a(oIii'.! and !u'.s:> (hin-js arc .so 

^lany glinip.scs into the private' life :i;hl Vennersai ion of (lie 
unforfunatft, 

'J lie fa^ and lean jiiiysieian.':, w ho the exjiin'.ig 

•shiner with their disputes, were wcli-knowu eliaracter.s, 
who poisoned and^slew in their d.iy w ith more .sncco.s.s Llian 
attends tlio most praeti.sed (^uack.s of the pr<'s.»n^. eem.'talion. 
The meagre son of ^hkscnlapiu.s was Dr. Mi»iauhin, ,‘i 
foreigner; h^s corpuhfnt adver.sary was home horn, and 
only ditlered with his lirother a,hout the means of conducl* 
ing tJieir patient to rejjose iftid death, d'hey wore nu*n w’oll 
quatilled to fiillil the parting woi'd.S of a witty northern 
baronet to his .son, who was about to proceed into .ihigland 
to practise as a physician. “Uo^myson, into the land f^f 
the Southron; they will lind in thee the avenger o? the 
battle of Pinkie.” 

The persons who crowd the eight- busy seeners of the 
“Hake’s Progres.s” are not so well Icnown; manv !.*re be¬ 
lieved to be portraits. d'lie h*‘ro himself is pi’obably only 
the jTorsonation of the \'ieei^ w Rich ’he j'ainter })ro}«is('d to 
satiri.se ;• through wdiieli the, treiftures am:is.'-*'d by .sordid 
meaniies.s were t(T bo as ignobly K<|uandored. I'* the halo 
roumi the hea,d*of the antiipiated beldam, whom ho mariic's 
to support his e.vtravagaiiee, w*e si'e a .satiric touch at that 
spuritual school of painting to wliich Hogarth never ITorc 
any love. The two sedate pcrsonagc.s in *(^10 sc«nc of the 
gaming-tahlo are one hlaniyirs (of the family of Ituthuu!), 

' to whom thp Duke of Devonshire lost tlie great estate oD 
Leicester Abbey, and a highwayman, who sits wai'ining his 
feet at the tire, waiting quietly till tlio w’inner departs, that* 
ho may, with a craped face and a cocked pi.stol,'follow 5.iid 
seize tho whole. »“ Old Manners,” says Ireland, “ W’p.s the 
only person of *his time who amassed a considersWo fortune 
>by the profession of a gamester.” Ifpgarth has .shown hin; 

158 
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exercising las twofold avocation of miser and gamciiLer, dis¬ 
counting a note-of hand to a nobleman with a gre-Ddy hand 
and p rapacious oyc. 

In another sdeno the actors in the drama of prodigality 
are numerous and well chosen. The r'i.he, holding his 
morning lev6e, appears still’ and ungraceful in his rich 
dress vand nowl^-acquircd importance, "and is surrounded 
by visitors weW qualilled to reduce liini from atUucncc to 
poverty. Paris sends a tailor, a dancing-mastei’, a milliner, 
a master of fencing, aiid a blower of the>vPrench liorn ; wo 
have besides ?in Mnglish prize-fighter, a teacher of Italian 
ik-usic, a -garden architect, a bravo a jockey, and a pocst. 
One of those worthies—Dubois, a l'''r(uichman'‘-was memor- , 
aide for hi.s enthusiasm in the sciene(; of ddence, and for 
liaving died in a (jiirirrel with an Iriehnian of liis ownbiaiiu: 
and profession, as (im-y and .skilful as himself. TVliother 
was Pigg, the ju’ize-lighter, noted in the days of Hogarth 
f '.r bc'ating half-a-doztm bitractablc JI ilru-nians, winch ac¬ 
counts for tile words on the labid —“A bigg for the Irish.” 
The teacher of music I'csomblcs Handel, and the embel¬ 
lisher of gardens has tlu; look of Bridgman a person wlio 
modestly boasted that his woi'ks “ cr(_‘at(,'d landsc.ape, realised 
painting, and improved nature.” If the subjects winch 
painting embodies could be as clearly described by the pen, 
there would be less use fhr the pencil ; nothing short of the 
examination of thes(! varied productions can properly satisfy 
curiosity. “The ‘Hake’s Levee Room,”' says Wdlpolo, 

“ the ‘ Nobleman’s J.)ining-Room,’ the ‘ Apartments of the 
Husband and Wife ’ in ‘ iMarriago ii-la-Mode,’ the ‘Aider- 
man’s Pailour,cxhe ‘Red-Chamber,’ and many others, are 
tho history of the manners of the age.” 

The fame of Ilogai'tli and the profit arising fi-om his 
pieces excited needy artists and unprincipled printsellers 
‘‘to engrave some of tlie most popular of his works and dis¬ 
pose of them-for their own advantage. Tlie eiglit prints of 
the “ Hake’s Progress ” were pirated jjy Roitard, published 
on one large sheet a fortnight before the originals appeared, 
and called “The Progress of the Hake, exemplified in tho 
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Jiifo of Hainblo Gype, Esq.^ Sou and llrir of Sir Eosilivo 
(Jiipo.” •They were executed, too, \vi(li a skill wliicli 
,tlireatciied to impair liis income. Jlogartli complained^witli 
much bittorifc.ss of iliis audacious pro’ca'cdi; and, to put 
a .stop to such cfeprcilations, and .siaure to jxiiiileis aeueially 
a fairju’olifc in tluur own compo; ii ions-, ?ie .-^pplied to i’ai’- 
lianumt, and ohfaihed an Act in IToo for r.'cot^iiiiiuL;' a 
je^al co});«i'ip!it in de.siyiis and eii;;ra\Tmpa* ifnd re.strainimj; 
copies of sucli works from heiny made without consent of 
the owners. 

A few very jilaiii words, ojio would Inivc tl1(jW",ht, mi-ht 
ha\’e expre.ssed thi.s vqry jd.aiu meanijig ; hut ii* Acts (g' 
f'arliame.iLt tl»- meaning is a])t to he lost amidst tlas multi¬ 
tude of phrases, as a hyure i.s .sonndimes oh.scured in tin* 
aliuyK^iicc of its dra[«‘iy. Om^ .lliip^in.s, the fri(tid o!' 
Iloparfli, drew the Act, and worded it so ]oo.s(;]y .and 
vapuely, that when r<!sor(ed to as a remedy in the cas(^ of 
Jelii'iys the printsell(‘r, it was t^e opinion of Loi’d JlanV 
wicke, h(;forc whoni Ihcs triyl eaine on, that no pcason 
idaindnp uiulor am assipnmeut fiom tlie. oriennal i)*ve,ntor of 
tile paintinps or designs copied eouid recidwi any henelit 
from it. “ I lopai th, ' s.iy.s Sir John llawkin.s, “attfmded 
the lyeariup o'f the cause, and fnnu'qted to me that he haii 
('mployed lluipdn.S to di'aw»the' .\( t, ^ujdiiip that, w*hen he 
iir.st projected it, ho hoped it»wouiTl he .sm-li a*! (uieourape- 
meni to ad, that cnqraver.s woiild multiply, amlilu; shop, 
of pi*i tso'ler.s heeonie as numerous as tln.ise of l(alcers: - 
a lio]'o llawkin.s) whjch seems pretty nearly 

gratil'ed.'' 

Erom his pencil and his graver llogarth^htaificil a two¬ 
fold fame, and a right to twofold prolit—of wdiicli he 
naturally doeired to .secure the advantages to himself. 11 i.s 
paintinos, notwithstanding his general reputation, con¬ 
tinued, nowever, low-priccd ; they were considered more as' 
the corrupted ollspidug of a random iiispiiatio'u than as 
the logitimato jirftdyctions of study and art. I Ids '(rawr 
was to him as a second idght-hand ; he thus mudtSpliod hi.3 
works hy the hundred and hy the thousand, increased his. 
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incoiiic, and established Ids fame everywhere. Hogartl. 
stood alone hero; liy holding the graver with iJus own 
liand lu! comniunieat(Hl to the prints an autograpli'import¬ 
ance whicli lua'flerialiy inci'eased tliclr Viduo. -h’uw paint(;r., 
of emiiu'i.«_;o Iiave em;ra\cd (lunr own [)ic.tnro3. llogai'th 
and i\lartin--t!i<' laiterr.s endma'it for splendid imagination 
in hi:->toi'icrd l.iudscapc as the f()i nr;r for his human nature 
—lia\o secured, do ttiemselves tin; value of tlnhr work's, 
and gratilied purchasei's wilh the' certainty of pos.sesrsing 
pi i'it.s winch ha\o the nunat of being or.lglnal.s rather than 

I'OpieS. ’ 

'I’lie av'L(‘ntion which the l.egis.i.iture p.aid to the artisl.’s 
wishes, in jiassing hi.s lliil for tin; encourag-mient of the, 
arts of designing and engraving, was so much to his sdtis- 
factioif, that he engraved a .small forint, with emblematic 
devicf.'S, to commemoi'ate tlm event. What .sVmbols' failed 

in e.\pres:.diig, ho suppli(‘d hy means of words.and the 

nymhols and the words were holh vei-y laudatory. On the, 
top of the ])late liogarlh (dclied a royal crown, sheddin.; 
)'a}s on rd(re.s and eoiamets, on the (Ireat Seal, on the, 
lip-. ak(>r’,s li.at, am! olhel' symhols, imUeathig the; iiinK-d 
\vi.s<loi’a of king, lords, and co.nmoirs. Underneatli was 
written, “In humhle .and gfateful .aei.now h dgment of the 
giaee toiid goodness wf the legid.ituie, maiufesti.'d in the 
act of iiarliaAiieiit for tlnrejicsjuraging of the art.s of designi- 
ing, (.MigKiiviiig, etc., ohtained hy the endeavours, and 
almost at the .sohs expense, of the de.sigm'r of thi.s print, 
in IThn; hy wliich, not only the professors of those art.-; 
\\(g'o rescued from the tyiami)', frauds, and piracif^s of 
monopolisviig deiilors, and legally entitled to the fruits of 
(heir own labours; but geniiLS and industry were also 
prompted by tlio most noble and generous iiKkicements to 
exert themselves ; emulation was excited, ornamental com- 
>,'l)OHition.s were better understood, and every manufacture, 
w luu'e faifcy. has any concern, wa.s gradually raised to~a 
pitch-of perfection before unknown: inoonmch that those 
of Great 'Ilritain are at present .the most ^egant and the 
most in esteem in Europe." 
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Such is tho account which Tlo^arth considerately gav8 
of the 'Vorks which lliis Act was framed to protect ami 
(Mlcoura^^. 'rimre is soinctliing too mncli of tho mani’/ac- 
lurer in it, ^ and nioro t'aan is ino([ost of the personal 
importanco of tilu) Tirtist. Nor has lu pi'operly descrihed 
ijie. worlcs intemfcil to la; {yn( ccted. lip; own productions 
are oj anotln'r oi\|er (Iian tin; “ ornanv'iddl,'’ and no one 
,hnt himr-olf lias yet ventured to call^(l'e;ii elegant,* 11 is 
.sa.tiric coiSpositions, like tin; vci s s of hi: uncli', “ had more 
cH'cct on the manners of the jieopie then tlie .sermons of the 
jiarislt pai'son’t- fh .y were useful, hii! no(^ ornamental. 

! fe call.s iiimsclf, iiowever, l,•nly a (h si 'iier and* cnyra\’er— 
Ip'tling tho name of p;»intev lie. till he, should lift it lika' 
haiyier, and ifi.splay it on a n<;\v held of glory. 

Tnl7.'ir) IToyarth (h'oppeij one o!'two more of his^hnrn- 
ing *,;p^ire.‘; ni',the reiya^ny follies ol' London. “d'ln; Sloep¬ 
ing (Jongressition,” in whieh a heavy par.sou i.s promoting, 
with all the, alacrity of dulnes;;, tho .slumher of a respect- 
ahle, but singular .auditory, is t'e*-v ch'vei-. Similar .S'^me?; 
must arise, on the fe.iu-y of •.all who hiok on thi.s work. 
S'h'cp .qi'oms to have come over tlie v.dioh; like .a oltmd. 'I'lie 
last who yields is tin; clerk, a portly man, with a sljining 
face. One of his eyiss is clo.se^l, and the otli.a- is only 1-cept 
o[)('n»by a very tine young wjniar.* wlio is shagiinpi; \aa'y 
earncsthi at hi.s left haml. ‘ lie i,%comn^;ioiis of the tempta¬ 
tion; hi.s eli'orts to keep awifico are tau-y ludiiToms—habit 
is easy to sec that sle<-p is to Is; the compieror. dlio .second 
de.sigu was tdiat of tin; “l)ist«'est I’oct -,a siibjeet lialf- 
staaons, lialf-comic. 'I’ln; hard l»imself is i;\'idently one,of 
tho.so who 

“.Uliaiii I'loiii Iianl-Louiiil hr.iiiis ci ;lit lines a vear ; ” 

and, thongh'tln; .subject in haml i.s a gold mine, in.spii-alion 
descend^ slowly. lie is a.s hii.^y witli om;^ Jiaud as if the 
muse could he won by siasitching, and holds tlioyioii in tin; 
other w('t with ink, to note down the tardy and r(;hiclant 
jvords. Ifi.y wt/e, a ♦sweet-looking, thrifty body, ,as a ^;oet’.s 
^ipouso requires to bo, applies her hands to a certain kind 
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5f work which will not disturb with its noise the painful 
rovei'ie of her husband ; she is ^seeking rt the satne' time to 
Koo^lio, by mild looks and well-chosen words, thd' clamour 
of a=.iiilkwoman, wh(^ exhibits ay. unliquidated tally. 

in tlin same* yea*" ho published two prints, the titles of 
which I forbear to transcribe, frpm pictuivs painted at the 
request of sou n vulgar or vicious nobleman. “lie ro- 
pentc^fl,” say.s Stec3vens, “ of having (uigraved them ; and 
almost every possessor of his works will wish they had boon 
wilhluild from the public.” 

“Southwark Fair’’—another early wurlc, but for which 
there is no certain date,*—is o.ic of In's most elaborate per¬ 
formances. it is, however, too croadeil, too busy, and too 
.extensive, and wants, what all his other wo.ks have, that 
C(uitr;il point of attraction I'oiyid which all lesser and sub¬ 
ordinate things should revolve. 11’exhibits live.l/'lmagc 
of the noisy hurly-burly scenes in which our ams'stors love<l 
to indulge, and in which the gentry and noiih's mingh-d 
%’itl 4 out t<'ar or aharm. Some sixty vears ago the fields 
around a village f.air were till'd with the carriages of people 
of rank a‘hd condition, and noblemen, witli their wives and 
<laug|iters, mixed in tlie crowtl, and kept, bv their pri'sence, 
the rustic part of the visitors in sidiordination. \\ ith thi.s 
less graphic portion of the show Hogarth has not meddled. 
Strolling players, tire-eaters, jukgler.s—• 

‘t. . . Kattrrfolto, with his hair on end. 

At hi.s own wondeis wondoiing I'oi lii^ oii-a'l ”— 

siinplc-faocil countrymen, nimble pi.-kpoekels, and ladies 
with roguish eyes, aix' the actors who till his stage. One of 
the most sucAt'ssful characters is th it f)f the strutting 
Amazon in a hat and feather, the .sole heroine in a gang 
staJicdgo comedians beating up for an audieirce. On thi.s 
Ot 'H.1, painted, and buskined bo.iutv, two clowns are 
* -In their son.so.s away in gaping ec.stasy of enjonnent. 
d.Tio of “ Alodern Alidnight (Joitversation,” which famou.s 

ortisi'incnt which ai'pcarod in tlfj ''Ctaftsnian ” fixes the 
'hwark Fair ” ns 17;33. 
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pi('co we now come to, it is said by Ireland tl'at most <*f 
•(lie figitros wore jiortraits^ Tliis is likely ; but nothing 
can exceed the drunken joyousni'ss of this assembly. 
7\rounft a table some dozen persons an', or have jreen, 
seated, and flpon th»'m strong wiiu' anil brr.snly punch have 
done their gooiUollices. 'I’liey are tall;ing, swearing, sing- 
?ng, falling, slci'ping, sniolling, swilling,* 011^1 lm//aing with 
a spirit which life alone can rival. A jiarson, tlir high 
priest of pilose f- stivities, personifies the sath-e of 'I'homson, 
and sits “a black abyss of drink.’’ Ills intellects and 
power of swallow»snrviVI' aniidg flii'geni'ral wreck of his 
companions : with a pipe jn one hand and noi kserew in 
the other, which he pses as a tobacco'-(oppen he still 
^U'csides witlwsuiliible gi-avily, 

“And tn lucre iiioita’f sccini a priest in drink.” 

Isir^lohn flawkins says tliis di\'ine is Menley (lie orator, 
(lie victim of I’ope ; but, according to .Mrs. I’iozzi, lio i.s no 
other than Parson Ford,* a ne.-ii^ relative of Dr. .fohnsoy, 
and famous in bis day for prolligaey. 

* Parson Vnnl. llcroliy li.'ini.o a tale aad un tin's sal i-ct we liavo 
obtained, ttiroiigli tlie intrcpiditv ol' lloswidl, .loliieim's own opinion ; 
it i.s very caiious. “ Pif'on Fool, .sir, was my ac.piaintanci! and 
relation, my motlior’.s niidn w. I^o bad ptindiand a living in tlio 
conniry, but not simoniaeally. I yever v-aw In'm but in llio connliv. 

1 bavc liecn told In; was a man czf great j'.utv viiy I'oilligafc ; Init 1 ' 
never lioard lie was impioas.” IpiswcIT Was (loi,* not a Htoiy of 
Iii.s gho.st liaving a(*pi.ied' ' .lolneon —“ Sir, it was ydieved. A 
waiti'l at the ]liii.lmums, in wlii-di lioir-e Ford di'd, haU been absent 
for some time, and rctuimd, not ki^aioig that Fold uas ib-ad. (loing 
down to tin; cellar, accoiding to the poiy, In net lam; going down 
again lie met liim a seeond time. hen he came up, hi ask'd '■^'me 
of the people of the borne what Ford con’d h.-,doing thi-re. '1 la y 
told him that Fm d was ib id. The w.dter tool, .f f. vi r, in which be 
lay for some time. 'Wl i n be ^-coveri d, Ic .said he had a nn ^s.ige to 
deliver to some womnn fi m Fool ; hat he wa- not to tell wh it or to 
whom. Jle walk'd out ; In- wa-. follow'd ; but 'onnwh'ie about St. 
Paul’s tiey lo-t him. 11' came bnk ami .sii'l Ic h i'l ib liv'-r'-d tb^* 
message, ami the woman ixclairncl that we ao i'll umbije. •))r. 
•Pellett, who was not a erediFous min, ini|nire'l into the truth of this 
stnrv, and Im siid ti^o ip-l'iinco wa- iriesi-tiblo.” » 

Of Henley th*e orator, \ibo shares with Ford tke'niputation of 
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‘ The merry group, among whom the reverend gentleman 
is seated, have emptied twenty-three flaslfs, and the’twenty-* 
fouvih is decanting. Even the timepiece seems ’ infected 
\vith< tlio fume of the liquor, for ^ho hour and minute-hands 
do not agree. Tn qusliljcation of the propriety of giving 
the priest a corkscrew, the following anecdote was relatccl 
hy Lord Sandw'ch —“ I was in a company where there were 
ten prti'sons, !ind J made a evager privately—and won it— 
that among thlhn then! was not one prayer-hooV,. I then 
od'ered to lay ajiother wagi r, that among tlu! ten parsons 
( here were half a score of (!orkscrews—it evas accepted ; the 
hutler n'ceived his instructions, protended to break his 
(VjrkseroVv, and reepu'sted any ge.ntlvman to lend him one, 
when each priest pulled a corkscrew from his pocket.’' 
'This print has carried the minie of Hogarth into the re¬ 
motest lands. It is considei-ed in F.ance and (lcrmai,y,the 
iK'st of all his single works. 

'Pile ne.xt work of I logarth was “ The Enraged i\rusician.” 
This sensitive! mortal, by the frogs on his coat, appears to 
bc! a Frenchman ; and liy llnj splendour of his dress, and 
granclcur tif his house, wo at oiu'e see that ho is one of 
those successful pi'iformers wlio, witli better fortune than 
(llasgerion, who liarped lish nut of the water, succeed in 
tiddling the gold out of miser.s’ jiockots. To porplc^ and 
distresfj the reliiu'd ear of this didicato ^[onsiour, tho artist 
has assailed' him \iith such a mi.xture and uproar of 

.supplyiii" the tippling pardon to Hogarth’s ilesign, the fol’owing 
charactoiislic story is rclalo.l :—ilenlcy w.as drinking in tho Grecian 
t'el'co-lionso, in company of .. friend, when ho, w.is licarj to say, 
“ I’ray, wliat is beconm oi onr (dd acipiaintanco, Dick Smith ? I li.avo 
not soon liim for'.y'oars.” Fiiianl—“I really don’t know; tho last 
time I heard of him he was at Coyhm, or so:no other of our West 
India sottlemoiits.” lirnloy—•“ Ceylon, sir? yon have made two 
jnistakes ; Ceylon i.s not one of our .settlements, and i.s in the East 
Indies, not the West.” I'l innl —“ That I deny.” Ilenlcy—“Tho 
inoro shame for yoU ; every hoy eight years old knows tho tnitli of 
what Isay.’*' Fiieiid—“Well, well, bo it as you will. Thank God, 

I kuo\v very liitle about these sort of things.”. Henley—“ What 1 
you thlink God for your ignorance, do you?” Friend—“I do, sir ^ 
what then ? ” Henley—“ S’ou have inu. h to bo thankful for.” 
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voxations sounds as defies one to contemplate. It seems 
imposlible to inorease lns»annoyanco by tlio addition of any 
otherj;fin, save the braying of an ass, wliich Oowpe* .sax s 
is tlie only unmusical sound in “ 'I’liis iftningo 

scone,” said cs wit%f the day, “deafens one to loolc af.” 

“ This deaigfl,” says Ir<*land, “ origiigi(<'d in a story ^\hich 
was^told to l[og:yth by .Mi-. .John l’'estiii» who is ^Im hero 
of the print, lie,' was eminent fm- h^ sKil^in playing upon 
jho haiAboy and (lerman fluf<', and much eniployi'd as a 
tc-achcr of music. 'I’o eacli of liis scholars In- drdicated one 
hour each day.” '* “ At nine o’clock fine nKyniicj,” said hi-, 
“I w'aited ujion my Lord* Sjiencer, but. lii.s lon^ship lining 

out of town, from h>n I went to Mr. V-n, now Lord 

-n ; it’was so early that he wiij-s not arisen. 1 went 

into his chamber, and ojiejiing a window sat dowi'* on the 
whiiTow .seat Lefore* the lails was a fellow playing upon 
till' hautboy-. A man witli a barrow- full of onions otl- red 
the jiiper an onion if he w-ould jil.iy him a tune ; that, endi^d, 
he oti'ered a second for a second •tune ; the value for a-itliird, 
and was coiny on: but tlii.^ was loo much M could not 
bear it—it angeri-d my very soul. Zounds, said 1, sloii 
licro! This follow is ridiculing my {irofession-r ho is 
playing on the hautboy for ogioiis ' ” 

Iv the spirit of this s(ory»the Urtist h.-is gone, work. 
Of vocf^ performers there is the diistiflan, slioiiting “ I)iivl., 
ho ! du.st, ho !•” the wifndering ll.,hmonger, calling, 

“ k’l^unders ! ”»a milkmaid crying, “.Milk above! milk 
below!” a female ballad-sniger, chanting tho doleful 
story of tho “ Ijady’s luill "-•-her child and a n<«gh- 
bouring parrot .screaming tho chorus;, a littjo French 
drummer bi ats “ rub-a-dub, rub a-dub,” W ithout remorse, 
singing all tho time; two Ats sipiall and put!' in tho^utten 
tiles; a d<fg is howling in dimiay; wliile, like a young 
demon., overlooking and inspiring all, a .s'-veep boy, will* 
nothing un-black about liiiii save his let th and .the wldteg 
of his eyes, proclaims that his work is done—from the 
top of a chiiiyiey-pot. Of instrumental accotnjtariimerit.s 
there is good store. A "Jiostman with his horn, a stroller 
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with his liautboy, a dustman with his bell, a paviour with 
his rammer, a cutler grindingt-a butcher’s cleavct ; and’ 
“ John Long, Pewteror,” over a door, adds the •clink of 
twenty hammers striking on metal to the me(dey of 
out-of-door sounf^s. - ” 

Tlio following jidvertisement in the « Daily London 
Post for Novemi)er 1710 fixes the date of this amusing' 
production. “ Sliorl,'y will bo published a New Print, 
called the ‘Provoked iNfusician,’designed and engraved by 
^Villiam Hogarth; being the companion to a print 
representing g, ‘ Distrust Poet,’ published" some time since, 
h'o whicli will be added a thir"!, on Painting, which will 
complete the set; but as this subject may turn upon an 
.■•vnair depending between the Right Hon. tlu^ Lor<l .^^.ayol*' 
and the author, it may lx? retaijdi'd for .some time.” Whiat 
tho affair pending b(?tween llogabih and the city-was, 
no one has informed us. i’arsons was at that time Lor.l 
Ufayor. 

Tho “Four Times of "the Day,” in four prints, were 
the next works which appeared. “In the ‘Progress of 
the Harlot’ and the ‘Adventures of the Rake,’ Hogarth 
disphayed,” says Ireland, “ his powers as a painter of 
moral history ; in the ‘ b'our Times of the Day ’ ho treads 
poetic ground.” 

He treads Ijondoii streets, ahd finds his materials in its 
follies. The first scene is called “ Morning.” Tlic sun is 
newly risen, and there is snow on the housetops. An 
old maiden lady, prim, witlKU-ed, miserly, and nforose, 
is .■walking to church, with a starved and shivering footboy 
fjcaring her prayer-book. A more than common sourness 
is in her lool^^; for she sees, as if she saw them not, 
two Iknhlled beaux from 'Pom Thing's D'otfeo house earnestly 
caressing two of the daughters of folly. Tho vemains of a' 
night (ire glimmer on the pavement; a young girl with a 
frt.it-baskft is warming her hand.s, while a beggai'twoman, 
her companion, is soliciting charity in vain from tho lady 
who IS oy\ her way to church. Tlie ,dobr_^of Tom King’s 
Dotfee-house is tilled with a crowv.1 of drunken and riotous 
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companions. Swords, ciidgfds, and all siudi missiles*as 
liasty'^ingcr piclja up, ari» employed—and tho strife grou.s 
fast (jiftl furious. 8now on the ground and icicles j.t (he 
eaves are a chilling prospect; but to^suit tho season .<nd tho 
sceno therS v* an*o]'en shop where licpioV is sold ; and to 
meet dis('ase t^ieia' i.s tli^t* flying physician, 1 footer Itoek, 
evpjjtiating to a^inotley and niar\elling^audimiec' on tin! 
niirae.h's wrought by his nnslieijie^ wliicli lie dispeii'-es, 
as Ills ;*gn-po.st .sliows, liy lctiei-.s patent. It is said dial, 
tlie old maiden iii this print was the portrait of a lady, 
who was so inc( ftsed at the satin' (hat, slie^strnck Ilo'garih 
out of her will; she was jileased at lirst, for t Ife resemblance 
w.'is strong, till .some (good natured friend explain’d it iR ,a 
ivay injnriolts to (he foi'tum'of (he artis(. Churchill, (Jie 
(loet, (h'prived hinisclf of^a legacy in a similar ^vay, by 
siijg^!' of 

“ f'aiiii'd t'iiic .Street, 

Wliere lie.aveii. (he hiude^t wish el mill le giant, 

(t i VC mean eld liea '■ and :jii eldri anaI. ” 

d’om l-C ing’.s C'< dl'ee hon-e wa.cifamed for riot and dis.sipal ion. 
d'ho proprietor, Mrs. ]\loll Kimg, the relict of 'I’liomas, was 
well acquainted witli tin' magi.st rates, and sull'ered iy inir.se, 
and also in her person, for^ keeping a disorderly house. 
Ib'tjring from business, and that "I'.id eminence thr^i j'iHory.^ 
to the yill of llanqistenrl, ,J.he liv^'d 01 /lier early gain.s, paid 
for a pew in e',<ureh, wa ; ^liaritalde at appoTnted seasons, 
and died in peace in 1717. 

'J’fio .ceeoiid .scene is “No<Kn.” A crowd of jieople are 
coming from i hnreli - an ;irfee((»d l''renehwoman, with a, fop 
of a luishand .and .an indulged i hild, are loreinost. A 
.servant girl, n'tnrning with a pie front the baker’s, i.s, 
stopped by .a bhe kaimoor, /fml from tlie alacrity witUvIiie^ 
her check (Aid hi^ lips come together, tin y m.ay he considered 
as old acqnaint.ain er ; 1 o(h victuals aiid^ virtue, Jioweve;j, 
.seem i^i some (ianger. 'llio mod. natui.il [lorliou of,the 
picture is where the j.oor boy, in placing hasl ily a baked 
pudding on tlip fieixl of .a jioA to re.st bimself^ has broken 
the dish and scattered tbe contents. IIis mouth is gaping 
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in misery, his eyes are diot, yet ranoing over with tean^ 
and he is scratching bis head ia a ludiovoas agon/ which 
sarpasses description. A poor, half-famished Cl]^ild is 
deTonring some Qf the, smoking fragments. “ The scene is 
laid,” says Ireland, '-‘at the door of a*French Chapel in 
Hog Lane, a part o| the town aj. that time almost wholly^ 
people^ by Frt-iich refugees or their jlescendants. *Tho 
congregation is exclusively French, and the ludicrous 
saluting of the two withered beldams is national.* By thp 
dial of St. Giles’s Church we see that it is only half-past 
eleven. At this early hour, in those goocf times, there was 
as^much good eating as there is now at six o’clock in the 
evening. 'From twenty pewter measures hanging on tho^ 
wall, it would seem that good drinking too wfts considered 
worthy,©! attention.” ^ • 

The third is “Afternoon,” and the hour^vo o’clock. 
The foreground is occupied by a husband and wife walking 
out to enjoy the air. What the painter intended the former 
snouUr be taken for may b« guessed by the relative position 
in which his head and the horns of a neighbouring cow ar«f 
placed: as' for his partner, she is so portly, so proud, so 
swolleii with spite, and saturated with venom, that Hogarth 
has evidently collected into looks the malice and the 
poison pf a whole district o^. false and domineering vyves. 
Sflie is fatigued, too,- with the walk, angry vrith sh^ knows 
not what, and obviously looking out for a..victim worthy of 
her wrathr The scone is laid on the bank of the Now River, 
near Sadler’s Wells, and inaludes a public-house, with the 
head of Sir Hugh Middiaton on ka sign-post—the only 
memorialy^by the way, which London ever raised of that 
s^rited person. '•Ho was an opulent goldsmith, and beggared 
•himseH by an undertaking whitdi gave pure water to the 
<aty and weiUth to many of those who took up his 
jpeoulationidte^ him. ' 

l^e fouvtb scene is ** Night.” It was the practiceat thi^ 
flme to kindle fim openlv in the puUUo streets on'oeoadno^ 
ni ndhiang; an^ as thni was tM |«cn%^Qin^ el ]|^|i 
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ibats oi^ the merry spirits of the hour. London seems to be 
roelinj^'with intoxication. In the Freemason, staggering 
homo irom the tavern «i^>sisted by ja. waiter, HogaHh is 
supposed t& l\p.ve ailtirised Sir Tlionu>^ de^eel; Sir John 
Hawkins, inde»d, s.ays tjiat ho could discover no such 
Yi5semblancc—but the resemblance protabiy lay less in the 
person than in the practice of Sir ^John’s brother-justice. 
Magistra4e or not, a city Xantippe is showering a midnight 
Avour upon him from a window. “The Salisbury Flying 
Coach, oversettiilg and bi-oken by passing through the 
bonlire, is said,” observes* Ireland, “ to bo ^n intended 
burlesque upon a right jionourable peer, who was a^customSd 
drive his «#wn carriage over hedges and rivers, and hag 
bedn sometimes known to t^ive three or four of hi| maid* 
ser^sAts into a deep *^vater, and there leave them in the 
coach'* to shift for themselves.” The practical fun of 
this facetious peer has been imitated in more modern 
times. On the whole, “ Night % scarcely satisfies exj^ectS- 
tion—indeed, it falls considwably below the excellence of 
its companions; grouping more varied, and a stibne richer 
in satiric touches, were expected from the hand <jf one 
whose fault lay not in the scantiness but in the ex;cess of 
finaterials. The Duke of Aneq^tor purchased the fifst two 
of tnese pictures for seVenty-^ve'* guineas; and the 
remaining pair >{ero sold t« Sir William H^thcote for 
forty-six.* , • 

Thfi next production was th« “ Strolling Actresses," one 
of 'the most imaginative and an^sing of all the works^of 
Hogarth. In a huge barn, fitted up like a theatre, the 
invention of the artist has assembled .»uSk a company of 


I * Coneemisg the prints of Aesa pictures George Faulkner thns * 
writes ifublin: *' Mr. Delany tolls me that you are going to 
jmUiah more printa Your reputation ia anffioieutly known to reeom', 
pMid Mql thing of yours, and I shall be gisd to serve you. You may 
eete, providing you take beck what 1 cannot aelL 1 
p the pleesap of drinking your health with Dr. Vho ie 

r Of grooTMoad hath mada mantton of yon imhu poems 
MUtiMld destradniM to thank yon far your khid pii^^ 
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performers as never before or sitece met io dress, reftearse, 
and prepare themselves for the amusement of n&nkind. 
TJie * Devil to ^ay ip Heaven”-is the play they are pre¬ 
paring to exhibit—a, rustic drama, inl^ented to ridicule 
those Religious Mysteries which so long kejit possession of 
the stage, and \\diich, in the times of the Romish Church, 
were under thg direction of the clergy. Such is the 
coinmon account; and such might have been »ithe aim 
of the satirist—but the scene seems bettor calculated 
to ridicule the ornamental painters of ' those days, who 
filled parlours and halls with mobs of the heathen 
divinities. 

• The dramatis personas are principally ancient deities; 
and these of the first order. The names of Jupiter, Juno, 
Diana, Apollo, Mora, Night, Syreij; Aurora^ and Cupid 
figure on the playbill; and those psirsouages are accoin- 
pgnied by a ghost, two eagles, two dragons, two kittens, 
and ..n aged monkey. Jbno is sitting on an old wheel¬ 
barrow, which servos occasionally for a triumphal car; she 
stretches out one leg, raises her right hand, and rehearses 
her pa^rt; while Night, dressed in a starry rol)o, is mending 
her stocking. The Star of Evening, which rises over the 
head oi^,Night, is a scouted tm-mould used in making titrts. 
A veteran damsel wxth one eye^ and a dagger fixed in her 
mantle by way of skewer, repi'esents the Tragic Muse; she 
is cutting a cat’s tail to obtain blood for some solemn pur-' 
pose, and' grins well pleased as it drops into the broken dish. 
Tv«o little devils, with horns just budded, are contesting 
the right tjp a pot of ale, out of which one of them is drink¬ 
ing lustily; the^’pet had occupied a Grecian altar, on which 
lies £» loaf of bread—beside a' tobacco-pipe, about whose 
orifice a slight smoke still lingers. ' 

The centre of. the design is occupied by Diana, stripped 
to her chemise. The inspiration of her part had cohie upon 
her as she prepared to dress; one foot rests on her un¬ 
appropriated hoop, her head is stuck^fiill of flowers and 
feathers, and she rehearses her speech with more enthu- 
'siasm of look than mfbdesty’ of manner. She is unlike her* 
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towpanTpiJS —she .« young, •blooming, and beautiful. Flora 
is seat^'at her toilet, and it would wrong her looks to#say 
that she had no need of it» Her toilet is ^ wicker bdfeket, 
which contains the*regalia of the company; she smooths 
jjer hair with a‘piece of fandle, holds ,the dredger ready, 
and gasts her eye, on a broken looking-glliss, appajontly 
with some satisfaction. Apollo and Qupid ^re endeavour- 
,ir^ to bri.sg down a pair of stockings, hung out to dry on a 
cloud; but the wings of the God of Love are unable to 
raise him, and he has recourse to a ladder. Aurora sits on 
the ground, with the Morniig Star among her lia^’; she is 
in the service of the Syren, who oilers to Ganymede a glass 
of ^in, which*he gladly accepts in the hope of curing an» 
achin" tooth. The She, wh# personates the Bird of*Jove, 
is fsOTing h^ child ; *a regal crown liolds the saucepan 
stuffed* with pap; the child, frightened by the enormous 
beak of the eagle, is crying lustily. In a corner a monkey 
in a long cloak, a bag wig, and sJlitaire, is moistening*the 
plumed helmet of Alexander the Great. 

There is no limit to the drollery. One kitten touches an 
old lyre with apparent skill—another rolls an imperial orb; 
cups and balls are there, to iptimate the sleight-of-hand 
pursuits of the company ; anc^ as a moral remonstrance, 
two judgps’ wigs and an empty no«se ate near. A mitre, 
filled with tragedies and faites, and a dark lantern, are 
placed on a pulp\t cushion. 

The wit, the humour, and amusing absurdities of this 
performance are without end. lato the darkest nook the 
artist has put meaning, and there is instrugtion or sarcasm 
in all that he has introduced. There is siAh a display of 
the tinsel wealth and the symbols of vulgar enjoymeat of 
the strolling •community—such a ludicrous intermixture of 
heaven with things of the earth earthy, ayid such a con-, 
trast ofisituations and characters, that the eye.is never 
wearied, for the mind is ever employed. It would be un¬ 
fair not to not§ Siei a hen has found a roosts for* her 
chickens and herself on a»8et of unemployed waves, which 
are manufactured perform the part* of a storm at sea; 
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and that materials are collected, for fabricating thdb iden-« 
tica^kind of dramatic thunder of which John Dednis was 
the ifiveirtor and maljer. The 1^11 assures us that*this is 
positively the ImsI j^r/ormance of the diabojidhl drama in < 
this place : the barn, therefore,^ instead •f ringing with 
comic mirth o» wAh tragic distress, is destined in futur^ 
to re-echo only the ^ound of the flail and fanners. *This 
wondrous picture was sold to Francis -Beckford^Esq., for 
i£27, 6s. : he thought the price too much, and returned tt 
to the painter, who afterwards disposed c4 it to Mr. Wood, 
of Littleton* for the same pri(». The genius of Hogarth 
freqfffently obliged to bow to thq parsimony of the rich 
and the presumption of the ignorant. ** 

Hogarth was now in his fort^-eighth year : his fame ^as 
established; he was rich enough t8 maintain a caii-*i§ge; 
and though his brother artists conceded to him tin? name 
of painter with whimsical reluctance, he was everywhere 
deceived with the respect and honour due to a man of 
high talents and uncommon Attainments. Success seldom 
teaches Ifumility: it wrought no material change in 
Hogajth. When a poor student ho displayed the same 
firmness of purpose in his pursuits, and defended his adher¬ 
ence to the dramatic species of painting (which he invented) 
with the same warmth, decision, and enthusiasm which 
characterised him now. Tluoughout his life his pursuits 
and his opinions wore the same. He imagined a new 
national style of composition, and to this he adhered from 
yqpth to age; for the slMirt periods devoted to portrait¬ 
painting cannot be considered as any abandonment of 
his original purpose—but only as sacrifices to necessity. 

Hegarth supported himself by the sale of his prints : 
the prices of his paintings kept pace neither w>ith his fame? 
^nor with his expectations. He knew, however, the passion 
ofihis coqntrymen for novelty—how they love to e icourage 
whatever is strange and mysterious; and hoping to profit 
by these filings, .the artist determinejj to sell' his principal 
paintings by an auction of a veryosingular fiature. 

On the 26th of Jtfnuary 1745 he ofiered for sale the si£ 
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paintings of the “ harlot’s progress,” the eight paintings of 
the “ Rahe’s Progress,” the “ Four Times of the Day,” |ind 
the “ Spoiling Actlressos,” pn the following conditions J»— 

1. Every bidder .shall have an entii;e leHf numbered in 
the book of safe^ on the top of which will be entered his 
ifhme and place of abode, the sum paicf bjihim, the time 
when,*and for whicfi picture. 

2. That*on the day of sale, a clock' striking every five 

mfnutes shall be placed in the room ; and when it hath 
struck five minute8»after twelve, the first picture mentioned 
in the sale-book shall be deemed as sold j the Isecond pic¬ 
ture, when the clock l^th struck the next five'minuteS 
after twelve, aftd so on in succession till the whole nineteen, 
pictures are sold. ^ 

3. ^flhat none advances loss than gold at each bidding. 

4. Nb person to bid on the last day, except those whose 
names were before entered .in the book. As Mr. Hogarth’s 
room is but small, he begs the *favour that no persons,* 
except those whose names ar^ entered in the book, will 
come to view his paintings on the last day of sale.* 

This plan was now, startling—and unproductive. It 
was probably planned to prevent biddings by proxy, and 
to secure to the artist the price which men of wealth and 
rank might be induced to* oSer^puCiicly for woi^cs of 
genius. ^A method so novel,’iobserves Ireland^ “probably 
disgusted the towp ; they might not exactly understand this 
tediou^ formula of entering theij names and places of abode 
in a book open to indiscriminate inspection ; they might wi^h 
to humble an artist who, by his proposals, seemed to con¬ 
sider that he did the world a favour in *jiufferihg them 
to bid for his works; or t^e rage for paintings might be 
tt)nfined to the admirers of the old masters; be that as it 
jOiay, he received only four hundred and twenty-seven 
pounds, E^ven shillings for his nineteen pictures-^a pri<»e 
by no means equal to their merit. The prints of- the 
'Harlot’s Progress* ^ad sold much better than thoSfe of 
tHfe Rake’s, yet the paintings of the former produced only 
fdhrteen gn.ineas each,-while those of the latter were sold 
* . IS9 
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for twenty-two. That admirabl« picture,,* Morning,* brought 
twenty guineas, and ‘ Night,’ in every respect inferior to 
alm«st any of his works, six-^d-twenty.” Such was the 
reward, then, to wl^ich the patrons of genii^ thought these 
works entitled. More has bce^ since giwsn, over and ov^ 
again, for a si*igle painting, than Hogarth obtained^for ^ 
his paintings put together. 

The coldness of the town and the reserve «f wealth;^' 
purchasers, however, may have arisen, in part at least, 
from another cause than the singularity of the mode of 
sale. Tlio ‘w'lt and humour (if Hogarth were ever ready 
fb flow (^it; and hero, unfortunate^ for his profit, he sent 
.forth his satire in the shape of a card oP admission £o 
his ^le. This production—-yhich, among the loveA of 
art, has obtained the name of the ‘•Battle of^the Piftijres ” 
—is still more singular than his plan of auction; h^seeined 
resolved never to do an ordinary thing in a common way. 
^s Jie had not spared his speech in ridicule of those who 
thought all beauty and excellence were contained in the 
old roliglTous paintings, so neither did he feel disposed 
to spare them when the subject came fairly before his 
penen. 

It is no easy matter ^o describe with accuracy this 
curious card. Om'liho, groufld are placed three rows of 
paintings ffom the foreign school—one,row of ^e “Bull 
and Eufopa ”—another of “ Apollo flawing Marsvaa ”— 
and a third of “ St. Anclj^ew on the Cross.” There are 
hyndreds of each, to demote the system of copyism and 
imposture which had filled the country with imitations and 
caricatures. At)ovo them is an unfurled flag, emblazoned 
witli an auctioneer’s hammer >while a cock, on the summit 
of the sale-room, with the motto “ p-u-f-sf” represents 
, Cocks, the auctioneer, and the mode by which he disposed^ 
oi those simulated productions. On the right ha^d, in the 
open air, are exposed to sale the principal pictures of 
Hoghrth^ and against them, as if m<jydQ by some miracu-" 
lous wind^ the pictures of the cld schoof are driven irilo 
direct collision. Thfe foreign works seem the aggressors-- 
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the ha\t)a is mutual and gqual. A “ Saint Francis ” has 
penetrated, in a very ludicrous way, into Hogarth’s 
“ Morning ”—a “ Mary Magdalen ” has successfully in¬ 
truded hersfclf int» the third scene, of'the “Harlot’s 
Progress,” and the splendid saloon scene in “ Marriagc-ii- 
Sv-Mode” suffers severely Ijy the “ Aklohraiidini Marriage.” 
“Thffs far,” as Irefand observes, “ the battle is in favljur of 
the ancier^s; but the aerial combat has a different terniiiia- 
tihn;—for by the riotous scene in the ‘Rake’s Progress’ 
a hole is made «n Titian’s ‘ Feast of Olympus,’ and a 
‘ Bacchanalian,’ by Rubeng, shares the safna fate from 
‘ Modern Midnight Conversation.’ ” 

• Having sohl his nineteen favourite pictures at a pricq 
which must have stung his proud spirit, ho imagined and 
executlsd a new series of *moral, instructive, and *satiric 
paintings. ’J^ese are the six scenes of “ Marriage-il-la- 
Mode.” That he thought very well of this new series is 
countenanced by the circumstance of his making the s^looR 
scene one of the combatants iq the “ Battle of the Pictures,” 
though it had not been exposed to sale at the tinuS', nor even 
engraved. They show the same command of character, 
the same knowdedge of human life, the same skill in 
grouping, the same art of uifiting, many different parts 
into one clear consistent story, the*, same satirid force 
and drarfiatic detail, which ch.'y'acterise his best productions. 
They also show the same undaunted spirit in grappling with 
humaff depravity. The victim is higher—the sacrificing 
weapon is the same. 

Of this work Dr. Shebbearo formed a novel, called Ae 
Marriage Act,” and the author of the “ ®Jandes?tine Mar¬ 
riage ” found the story of ^is drama in its scenes. , Our 
artist gave the following intimation of its appearance in the 
^London Daily Post of April 7th, 1743:—“Mr. Hogarth 
intends Jto publish by subscription six platbs, from copper¬ 
plates engraved by the best masters in jParis, after his own 
paintings—the heads, for the better preservation oS the 
characters and ’expressiops, to be done by th^'author— 
^presenting a variety of modern occurrences in high life, 
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and called ‘Marriago-ii-la-Modo,’ Partipular carets taken 

that the whole shall, not he liable to any exc«|^tion on 
accoant of indecency or ineloja^icy; and that none of thef 
characters repr^sent^ shall be personal*” ^o^arth seldom 
sought to conceal either his pleasure or his vexation—his 
feelings flowed*int*o his advertisements as well as into his 
conversation. ITc ajludc^s to the charges which his enemies 
were ever really to bring against him, of grofsness and ' 
personality ; and it is evident that he cares very little &r 
their censures. • 

The first Scene of this series-rcpresents the preparations 
f8r mari^age between the daughter' of a rich citizen and 
|he son and heir of a proud old peer. The blade’s father, a 
prudej^t, sordid man, cares little for the bridegrotfm’s 
ancient pedigree, which is satirically exhibited as .issuing 
out of the mailed lions of the Bastard of Normandy p^but ho 
respects the ample securities which the aged nobleman lays 
Before him. The young .’ord, a fop in his dress and some¬ 
thing of a fool in his looks, gazes at his person in the glass, 
and practises with his snuff-box infinitely more to his own 
satisfaction than to that of his intended -—who turns half 
from him in scorn, plays with her wedding-ring, and 
listens, as much as offituded' pride will allow, to the words 
of Mr. Silvertongutr, a^, smooth and insinuating lawyer. 
Beside them there are two .spaniels, coupled contrary to 
their inclinations, and pulling different ways—symbolical of 
the happiness to be expected from the approaching union. 

pf the other five pictures of the series, a less particular 
description may serve ; their story of domestic misery i% 
neither irfvolv^ nor mysterious. The peer sought wealth 
for lys son, the citizen rank for his daughter—and so two 
vain, giddy, and extravagant young persons, are united.' 
Dissensions' forthwith ensue. My lord runs a career ofc 
exjiravagance and dissipation, neglects his wife, a(jid asso¬ 
ciates wi^h gamblers, spendthrifts, and courtesans. My 
lady resents the coldness and neglect of Hbr husband, listens 
too muclf'to the eloquence of the lawyef'^ frequents th% 
•gaming-tables of pe»ple of rank, and impairs by degreeS 
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j^er fortiuie and her reputation. At length, in the midst 
of a heartless seen®, where ’outlandish fiddlers and singers, 
and other expensive consumers of time, are assembly— 
where my L(jrd some-one Hstens to their miusio in joy, and 
my Lady—I have forgotten her name—faints with ecstasy 
-•-the heroine ol^ “ Marriag«A-la-Mode ” «onsents to a meet¬ 
ing a* a masquerade; and we see her no’ more tiU she 
appears kneeling in her niglit-dress, inm bagnio, before her 
injured hu*Sband, who has just received a mortal thrust from 
the sword of her Reducer. The change is indeed sudden; 
but from splendour to misery the way is often «}|ort enough, 
and from innocence to guilt’there is but a step, fl'he coij- 
qjuding scene, is in th6 house of the lady’s father:—her 
husband had been murdered: the last dying gpeech of her* 
paramour lies at her fec^t—site ought not, nor does shetseek, 
to lit^e,, The»unfortunate empties a phial of laudanum, and 
expires—her only child twines its little arms round her 
neck, and the sordid old father carefully removes a costhfc 
ring from her finger. Such is the outline of a dranfatic 
story which it would requiie* a volume to desej^ibo;—so 
great, so various, and so lavish is its wealth of satire and 
pathos—with such waste of ornament, such overflo»wing 
knowledge of life, nature, and manners, has Hogarth 
embla*oned this domestic t^^agedy. * 7ilm world rewarded 
these wo»ks with immediate approlJation ; manji sets of the 
engravings were sc^d ; and the’artist announced th^ original 
painti)*gs for sale? in the public papers. 

Hogarth had long waged waifwith tongue, with pen, and 
with pencil against the opulent’ tribe of picture-dealers, 
£tnd all those who aided in the introduct’on of copies of 
foreign meters to the injury of the nativ^ school. Such 
unremitting hostility seem? to have suited the teifiper, 
as much as *it gratified the pride, of the painter; and 
though he sometimes experienced sharp retorts and suffered 
a little m the fracas, he had the supreme satisfaction hf 
making his opponents ridiculous. In his advertisemenj; for 
the sale of the “ Marrlage-4-la-Mode,” in ITfiO, the^iollowing 
cfcaracteristic passage odcurs:—“Asj according to the 
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standard so righteously and so laudably establisjied, by^ 
picture-dealers, picture-cleaners,' picture-frame makers, and 
othdp, connoisseurs, the works of a painter are to be erteemed 
more or less valuable as they are more or les?. scarce, and 
as the living painter is most of all affected by the inferences 
resulting from thisj and other covisidcrations equally candi«& 
and edifying, Mr. Hogarth, by way of pi.ecaution, not* puff, 
begs leave to virge, that probably this will bo the last sale 
of pictures ho may ever exhibit, because of the dffficulty of 
vending such a number at once to any tolerable advantage, 
and that tbe* whole number ho has already exhibited, of 
the histo* ical or humorous kin?l, does not exceed fifty ; of 
which the three sets called the ‘xiarlot’s ^Progress,’ thr 
^ Rake’s Progress,’ and that now to be sold, make twenjty; 
so thSt, whoever has a taste ol hia^^own to rely on,^^nd is 
not too squeamish, and has courage enough vo owij, iC by 
daring to give them a place in a collection till Time, the 
supposed finisher, but real destroyer of paintings, has 
ren^red them fit for those more sacred repositories where 
schools, rv’.mes, heads, masters, etc.,' attain their last stage 
of preferment, may from hence be convinced that multi¬ 
plicity at least of his, Mr. Hogarth’s, pieces, will be no 
diminution of their value.” > 

This is petulant /?nough,'-aod in very indifferent «tastc. 
His strange, advertisemehts, and still stranger plans of sale, 
stirred up the spirit of the town against him, and the result 
is thus related by Mr. Lane, who unexpectedly became the 
public purchaser of the “ M'arriage-t\-la-Mode.” “ The sale 
wS,s to take place by a kifid of auction, where every bidder 
was to write on,a ticket the price he was disposed to give, 
with his‘name ^subscribed to it. These papers^ere to be 
receit’ed by Mr. Hogarth for tne space of one month, anc\ 
the highest bidder at twelve o’clock on the' last day of 
the month was to be the purchaser. This strange mode of 
proceeding probably disobliged the public, and therO seemed 
to be at that time a combination against Hogarth, who, 
perhaps ferom the frequent and extrdordinary approbation 
of his works, might,have imbibe*d some degree of vanity^ 
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which t^e town in general, friends and foes, seeihed resol vecl 
lo mortify. If this was llhe case, and to me it was fully 
apparent* they fully effected their design; for on the 6^ of 
June 1750, ^which was to decide the fate; of this cJpital 
work, when I*arriifed at the Golden ‘Head, expecting, as 
S'as the case at ihe sale of.the ‘Harlot’g Progress,’ to find 
his study full of i^oble and great personage's, I only found 
Hogarth and his friend Dr. Parsons, s<icrctajy to the lioyal 
Speiety.*'•I had bid ^110; no one arrived; and ten 
minutes before twelve, I told the artist I would make the 
pounds guineas. *The clock struck, and JMr. Hogarth 
wished me joy of my purchase, hoping it was an ^pgreeable 
gne; I said perfectly# so. Dr. Parsons was very much 
disturbed, an3 Hogarth very much disappointed, and truly 
with nreat reason. The»former told me the jjainter 
had* TO^t higiself by naming so early an hour for the sale, 
and Hogarth, who overheard him, said, in a marked tone 
and manner, ‘Perhaps it may be so.’ I concurred in th^ 
same opinion, said he was poorl/ rewarded for his labour, 
and, if he chose, he might hnve till three o’clock to find 
a better bidder. Hogarth warmly accepted the offer, and 
Dr. Parsons proposed to make it public. I though^;, this 
unfair, and forbade it. ‘ At .one o’clock,’ Hogarth said, 

‘ I shall trepass no longer on your generosity ; you fire the 
proprietor, and, if you are pleased* wit!/ the purchase, I am 
abundantly so with the purclftiscr.’ He then desired me to 
promise that I would not dispose of the paintings without 
informing him, nor permit any*person to meddle with them 
under pretence of cleaning them^as he always desired to»do 
that himself.” 

The excellence of these six noble pictures was acknow- 
,ledged by the whole nationf and they were in frames worth. 

• The artist, seme one informed Nichols, on tjio morning of thi% 
mortifyii^ day, put on his best wig, strutted away one hour, »nd 
fretted ^ay two more, muttering as he moved up and down, 
“No picture-dealer skall be allowed to bid.” There is little in.this— 
k is proper for a i»an ti^dress well when he expects goo4%company— 
^nd Hogarth had a very proper hatred for picture-dealers. 
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ft>ur guincso each j yet no one felt them to be worth more 
than ninety pounds, six shillings. 

■Vyell might the proud heart of Hogarth be sffiing as he 
closed this memorabje sale. He knew how opulent the 
land was, and liow lavish of its wealth'^to tlj^e impostor, the 
mountebank, and the cheat. On Farinelli, the Italian singe^ 
for one night’s f)eribrmance in the Ope^a of “ Artaxej;xe 8 ,’’ 
the iJbbles of England showered more riches than would 
’ have purchase^d all the productions which Hogarth eypr 
painted. Gold boxes, diamond rings, diamond buckles, 
etc., came in such abundance, that the'’vain creature ex¬ 
claimed, “ There is but one God and one Farinelli.” “ The 
siSms lavished,” says Ireland, “ upoQ exotic warblers woul^ 
jiave paid an army 5 the applause bestowed'" upon some of 
them ^ould have turned the b^in of a saint. It was little 
short of adoration.” 

Hogarth projected a corresponding series of paintings 
under the name of the “ Happy Marriage,” and made some 
^ogfess in the designs. He had, indeed, gone so far as to 
sketch out the whole six scenes in colours; and Steevens, 
holding tEe pen in Nichols’s anecdotes, gives us a descrip¬ 
tion of them which he obtained from a gentleman whom 
the painter had indulged with a hasty glance ;—“ The time 
. supposed was immediately after the return of the pfirties 
from cJiurch, and tbS'scepe lay' in the hall of an ai^tiquated 
country mansion. On one side the new-mp,rried couple were 
representfcd sitting. Behind them was a group of^ their 
young friends, of both sexes, in the act of breaking the 
bri^e-cake over their heads. In front appeared the father 
of the young lady grasping a bumper, and drinking, with a 
seeming rbar ov exultation, to the future happiness of her 
^and l)^r husband. By his side vtas a table covered with re¬ 
freshments. Under the screen of the hall several rustic* 
musicians in grotesque attitudes, together with servants 
and tenants, were arranged. Through the arch b|f which 
the room was entered, the eye was led along the passage 
into the Htchen, which afforded a giinfpse of sacerdotal 
luxury. Before the dripping-pan* stood a Veil-fed divinq. 
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in his ggwn and cassock, with his watch in his hand, giving 
directions to a cook, dressed all in white, who was employed 
in bastjpg a haunch of venison,” 

This wor^ which bore«the promise of great excellence, 
and also of great mdral value, was never finished ; and why 
the artist discontinued hij labour it is.now in vain to in- 
quiroa If wedded, life could not supply him, as Stqevens 
, absurdly and injuriously supposes, with fix successive images 
.oi domestis happiness, he was truly an unfortunate man. 
That the painter’s own marriage-bed was unblessed with 
children is true ;%ut surely the absence of .children does 
not imply the absence of ali that is picturesqtie ^n human 
^joyment. If it we^e so—Hogarth had many friends 
more fortunate in this respect than himself; and, for an» 
imagination such as his^ it c^uld have been no hard ^ask to 
endew^his vfedded paar w’ith a progeny worthy of the 
patriarchs. Nor is wedded felicity necessarily made up of 
continual seriousness, grave admonitions, examples of 
regular conduct, and precepts of wisdom and prudence.* it 
embraces enough of mirth, enough of folly, enough of 
humour, to have mingled well with the austere composure, 
and meek affection, and graver duties of domestic life—and 
to have formed a work of tlje picturesque kind which 
Steevens desired, and which .Hogsrrth excelled in^ We 
may seek some other cause ’than want ^)f proper materials 
for the abandonment of this design. 

A york of a dess important character came across his 
fancy. He had been an apprentice, and witnessed the 
various ways in which the youth of London wasted or im¬ 
proved their time. He was aware of the aljurements which 
tempt boys to idleness, and knew from axpcrience how 
necessary industry is to obtain success in any pursuit of, 
profit and hbnour. Under the influence of these feelings, 
he conceived and etched his twelve scenjes of alternate, 
“ Indus^ky and Idleness,” and in 1747 gave tham to tlie 
world. Their ainj was better than their execution^ for, 
fpom a wish to, render them popular amongst tb<)se whose 
gurses were light, and whose condition needed them most, 
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he made the* size of his prints moderate and the pyce low. 
Hogarth thus modestly announces his oliject and his work* 
—Industry and Idleness ’ exemplified in the conduct of 
two fellow ’prer^iices > where oner, by taking good courses, 
and pursuing points*for which ho was af)pre»ticed, becomes 
a valuable man, and an ornament to his country : the other, 
by gi)iing way fb idleness, naturally falls into poverty,, and 
ends fatally, a% expnessed in the last print.” The thrifty 
citizens of London welcomed these works warmlyf and hurig. 
them in public and private places as guides and examples 
to their chUdiren and dependants. They are not equal in 
character^o many of the work# of the artist; but they are 
plain, natural, and impressive scenes^ and fulfil the purpos^, 
t>f the moral painter. 

Hofarth met Lord Lovat at St. Albans, on his way to 
the Tower and the scatFold, and painted Jiiis portrait. 

“ I took this likeness,” said the artist, “ when Simon 
igraser was relating on his fingers the numbers of the 
rebef forces—such a chieftain had so many men, etc. He 
received jne with much cotdiality—embraced me as I 
entered, and kissed me, though he was under the hands 
of a barber. The muscles of his neck appeared of unusual 
strength—more so than I,have ever seen.” When the 
plate yas finished, a printseller, of a more liberal i»ture 
than Mr. l^wles, offered its weight in gold for Jit. The 
impressions could not be taken off so fest as they were 
wanted, though the rolling press wrought without,inter¬ 
mission. It produced at the rate of about twelve pounds 
per day for several weeks. •The brave and wily old chieftain 
lived like.a robbpr and died like a Roman. 

Soon after tlie peace of Aix-la-Ohapelle, Hogarth went 
'into “France, to extend his sjSiere of observation. His 
journey was short, and his stay brief. He imagined 
•himself in a land as free as England; began to sketch 
orfb ,of tl*e gates of Calais ; was arrested as a Ipy, and 
carried before the governor for examination. The offence 
which he«Jhad unwittingly committed* was,thought serio^|S 
^enough to warrant his immediate ftransportation to England 
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g.nd seems to have been performed in* a manner 

calculate^ to embitter his* feelings. Two guards accom¬ 
panied (him on board, arid, after having insolently twifled 
him round t^nd round orf the deck,' toldihim he might 
proceed on his^ yoy*ge without furthei’ molestation. This 
aircumstanco was not calculated to l-jsson that sturdy, 
good-humoured sori» of dislike which okl-fa^iioned English 
people even now entertain towards E/ance^ and of which - 
•Ik)garth hid his full share, lie arrived at Dover deeply 
incensed; and a^ ho was of a temper which resented 
injuries, something sarcastic and bitter was expected from 
his pencil. '' , 

• Those perspns who' wont with Hogarth to France, 
Hay man the painter and Chcero the sculptor, find an* 
excus^for the governor ofi Calais in the blunt rudeness 
and‘ uncivil curiosity of their companion. They were 
witnesses of his conduct, and of his arrest and dismissal. 
They related on their return that he was displeased, frori) 
the first, with the people, witfi the country, with" the 
houses, and with the faro. ■* All ho looked ,ppon was 
declared to be in bad taste; the houses, he said, were 
either gilt or befouled; he laughed when he saw a mggod 
boy ; and, at the sight of silk stockings with holes in them, 
he burst out into very imprudent lapguage. In vain his 
friends \narned him to be more carftious*in his rjemarks; for 
as Calais swarmed with Scotch and Irish, he v^jis not to 
imagive that hiS sarcasms were concealed in his foreign 
language. He mocked theit fears, and ridiculed his 
companions as the unworthy son-s of a free country. This 
certainly was unadvised and arrogant. , 

Hogarth sought to avenge the affront he%ad received by 
^ design called the “ Itoast^Boef of Old England.” H was’ 
recommende’d to national prejudice by the tempting name, 
but it cannot be considered as one of his happy works.* 
The scefie is laid at the Gate of Calais. A French cdbk 
appears staggering, under an immense piece of roasted,beef ; 
a well-fed monl^ stayja him to gaze on it, and seesns anxious 
40 bless arid cut; and a half-starved, meagre community o£^ 
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soldiers surr6und the reeking wonder with looks ridiculously 
wistful. Hogarth is seated busRy sketclrtng the scene, ancf 
the hand of a Frenchman is laid on hiS shoulder, denoting 
his arrest. There is not much venom in this ; ^uch a satire 
could he invented ■without much outlay of «invention. A 
man is not necessau'ly famishingihecause he eats little roasC 
beef ]t.nor are abstemiousness and cheerfulness under p»;iva- 
-tion very happy sulijects of ridicule.* I have not heard 
that any Frenchman was hurt by this national s&lire. A4r 
Englishman felt it more acutely. Pine the painter sat for 
the portrait of the friar, and hence acquired the name of 
Ffither Pyie, which he disliked so much that he requested 
the likeness might be altered. Of his tour in France, 
Hogarth, it is said, loved not to speak. He scarcely counted 
that man his friend who alluded to ij;. He, who had made 
so many men appear ridiculous, had no wisl* to so 

himself. He ventured, however, to write in his memoran- 
c\iun book, “ The first time an Englishman goes from Dover 
to Ciflais he must be struck with the dilForcnt face of things 
at a littl^ distance. A farfiical pomp of war, pompous 
parade of religion, and much bustle with very little busi¬ 
ness. tTo sum up all, poverty, slavery, and innate insolence, 
covered with an afiectation politeness, give you even here 
a true .picture of the,ibanno»'s, of the whole nation. - The 
friars are dirty, sle^, and solemn; the soldiery n-re lean, 
ragged, ar^d tawdry; and, as tb the fishwomen, their faces 
are absolute leather.” 

A painting of a serious character escaped from his hand 
duning the pressure of mere engrossing engagements—the 
“ Presentation of,young Moses to the daughter of Pharaoh.” 
It appeared in lf51. There is an air of serene and simple 
digniQ^ about it, which is some iMlief to the scenes of bois-.^ 
tcrous humour and moral reproof of his other performances. 
The original was.presented to the Foundling Hospital. The 

* • . ? 

* The figure of his half-starved French sentinel has since been copied 

at the top o^ur printed advertisements for recruift—a well-fed English 
soldier standPopposite. The appeal had probably aone eilect, fpr it hay 
^ften been repeated. ’ 
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•receipt^or the print of his work was nearly as valuable as 
the prin4 itself. It is a “ St. Paul before Felix,” designed 
in the x)utch style; nothing can surpass it for broad hu'iuour. 
The saint stands and harangues on a three-footed stool; and 
such is the pow^r of his eloquence, that the Roman more 
than trembles—witness thQ compressed nostrils of his com- 
pafiflins;—a Jew,‘with flashing eyes and a ready knife, 
surveys his expected victim, while a little s.}oty devil, with 
a*malicious eye and wdiite teeth, saws away one of the feet 
from the Apostle’a stool. Sir Robert Strange, in his “ In¬ 
quiry into the Rise and Establishment '6f'. the Royal 
Academy,” says, that the donations made by pointers ^of 
• Vheir works t» the Foundling Hospital led to the idea of 
those exhibitions which now prove so lucrative at Somersei 
IIous** Hogarth was-the Orst and most extensive* of all 
these' ’rf'Cnef at'tors. 

The “ Four Stages of Cruelty ” was his next work—and I 
wish it never had been painted. There is indeed great skSl 
in the grouping, and profound knowledge of character; but 
the whole effect is gross, brutal, and revolting, o A savage 
boy grows into a savage man, and concludes a career of 
cruelty and outrage by an atrocious murder, for which he 
is hanged and dissected. The commencement is painful; 
and the conclusion can scarcely be loolwd upon savehy men 
practised in surgery or the shambles. ■> 

The “ March of the Guards to Finchley ” is r, perform¬ 
ance t>i a diflbrent character ; it is steeped in humour and 
strewn over with delightful absurdities. The approach of 
Prince Charles, in the fatal Forty-five, is supposed ‘by 
Hogarth to summon the heroes of London to the field; 
and the very nature of tho^ important contest is expressed 
•in the central group of the composition, where a grenadier' 
stands, a ludicrous picture of indecision, between his 
Catholic and Protestant doxies. The scene is laid 
Tottenh&m Court Road. In the distance the mol’e orderly 
\ and obedient portion of the soldiery are seUii masching 
iJorthward ; bu4, if discipline conducts the fronJi,* confusion 
brings up the rear. A fcaggage-waggon Inoves himbering. 
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along in the middle of the way, with its burden ofr women, 
babies, knapsacks, and camp-tettles—and around it is 
pou^;pd a reeling and disorderly torniiit of soldiers, fnllamed 
or stupefied wFcli liquor, and stunned and distracted by 
the clamour of wives, children, and concubines. There 
is such staggcu’ing and swaggering—such carousing anfl 
caressing—such neglect of all discipline, and obedi'cnce 
to nothing safte tluf caprice of the moment—probably 
never was witnessed; and yet all is natural, consisteflt,* 
characteristic. r 

It was insefibed before publication to George the Second, 
a«.d a priftt was sent to the palace for royal examination 
• and approval. The king, himself a keen soldier, had natif- 
rally expected to see a more serious and orderly work—one 
more fb honour of those favouAto Giiards who had rqarched 
so readily against the rebels. “ The first question,says 
Ireland, “ was to a nobleman in waiting—‘ Pray, who is 
ttiis Hogarth V ‘A painter, my liege.’ ‘Painter—I hate 
painting, and poetry too ! neither the one nor the other 
ever did aniy good. Does the fellow mean to laugh at my 
Guards?’ ‘The picture, an please your majesty, must 
undoftbtedly bo considered as a burlesque.’ ‘ What, a 
painter burlesque a sof^lior !«—ho deserves to be picketed for 
his in^lence. Tak^his truibp£;ry out of my sight.’ ” * Such 
is the Storys it is easier to ^transcribe than to believe it 
literally,# The painter, however, by Sll accounts, was 
mortified by the reception which his work received fr€»m his 
majesty, lie certainly dedicated it in a pot to the King of 
PAassia, as an encourager*of art, and received a handsome 
acknowledgment? from Frederick. 

Hogarth me^nt no more by this work than a piece of 
"humorous and good-natured satire. The freedpm which ans 
Englishman enjoys allows him to laugh at the failings and 
"the follies of high and low; the ministers of the crown, 
the minivers of the church, judges, courtiers, sailors, and 
soldiers, all are alike liable to be satirised and lampooned. 
No one ^n walk along our streets ^thout observing, ift 
•almost every printgpller’s window, the most audacious 
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aaricatufes and rwresentations of the highest as well as 
the humWest of the land; the toleration of such works is 
■■ only a jA-oof of the liberty of the people, and the good ^nso 
and good nataire of ^heir rulers. * • 

When, however, Wilkes quarrelled* with Hogarth, ho 
(fiscovered on a sudden thtj malice of t4io “ March of the 
GuSRls to Finchleyf’ and rated tho artist roundly. These 
' are the w^rds of honest, conscicntioils Jokn:—■“ In the 
*y5ar 1746, when the Guards were ordered to march to 
Finchley, on the«most important service they could be 
employed in—the extinguishing a Scottish rebellion, which 
threatened the entire ruin (?f the illustrious famSy on thiB 
Hhrone, and, in consequence, of our liberties—Mr. Hogarth 
came out with a print to make them ridiculous to their* 
countrymen and to all Europe ; or perhaps it was rattier to 
tell f&eiScot4J in his way, how little the Guards were to be 
feared, and that they might safely advance. That the 
ridicule might not stop hero, and Jbhat it might bo as offen* 
sive as possible to his own sovereign, he dedicated the print 
to the King of Peussia, as an cncourager of tho^arts. Is 
this patriotism % In old Rome, or in any of the Grecian 
states, he would have been punished as a profligate citizen, 
totally devoid of all principle. ‘In England he is rewarded, 
and rflade serjeant-painter to.that very .Ring’s grands«n.” 

How Httle all this bitterness of \Vilkes was called for or 
■^served, a few d^tes will show. The battle of Pulloden, 
which’extinguished the rebellion and the hopes of the 
House of Stuart for ever, was* fought and won in 1746— 
and tho print of which Wilkes complains was published In 
1760. What a hardened hater of his C9untry Hogarth 
must have been ; and what indomitable rebdls those Scotch¬ 
men, who, a^jier rotting foilr years on the moor of Drum- * 
mossie, were ready to profit by the information of tho 
painter, that the Guards were not to be feared, and that* 
they ha(^ nothing to do but to advance boldly on’London ! 
There is nothing «bo blind as anger. The v^ heads of 
their chiefs were bFackening in the sun and^ind on 
Templd Bar three years iJefore this hyrrid print made its . 
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appearance; and Mr. Wilkes h^idpublis]iod many%umbeTW 
of his “ North Briton,” and eaten many a good 'dinner in 
company with Mr. Hogarth, before he discovered thatx 
treason had bedh committed in the “ March to Finchley.” 

The original painting was, on the publication' of the 
print, disposed, of^by a kind 6f lottery, established on %, 
suref^ principle of remuneration than that adopted in the 
case of “Mafriage4-la-Mode.” Seven shillings and six-' 
pence was fixed as the price of a print; and every purchaser* 
of a print was entitled to a chance in '^he lottery for the 
picture. Eag'nteen hundred and forty-three chances were 
scabscribdd for; a hundred and sixty-seven tickets, which 
remained, were presented to the Foundling Hospital. One 
*of the Hospital’s tickets drew the desired prize; and on the 
same Right Hogarth delivered t^he painting to the governors, 
not a little pleased that it was to adorn a^ublie place. 
The artist gained £300 by this speculation. “ A lottery,” 
he (^served, “ is the only, way a living painter has of being 
paid for his time.” The late,Duke of Ancaster offered the 
Hospital £300 for the painting ; it could not, of course, be 
accepted. 

His next pictures were those of “ Beer Street ” and 
“ Gin Lane ”—t wo very cleVer works, which have been well 
described by Irela^^d. “In' t^ie first, we see health^ and 
happy beings inhaling copious draughts of a liqubr which 
seems perfectly congenial to their mental and corporea.,( 
powers: in the second, a group of emaciated wretches, who, 
by swallowing liquid fire, have consumed both.” Beer the 
artist considers as nutritive and strengthening—gin as 
poisonous and pernicious. Those who adhere to the former 
look fresh and Bale, perform all, the duties of manhood and 
*the functions of their stations, and die repeated and* 
regretted; while those who tipple the latter, pollute the 
*br|iin, sap the strength, and become a burden to themselves, 
and a disgrace to human nature. Hdgarth’s beei'-bibbers 
are very jp^us, pleasant personages—thfe lovers of gin are 
squalid and hideous; in the neighbourhood, of the firsBj 
•honest occupations e^ound and prosper—in the region o2 
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♦he othel'S, the only person jvho looks happy and thriving is 
a sordid pawnbroker, at whose house the wretches dispose 
of their rags, scarcely leaving themsclyes oi^ough to coficcal 
their shame.* , • • . 

^ The two pict’jres called “France” and “England,” 
which followed thcjse, are inspired by*tlK^ same sort of 
feeling as the “ Roast Beef,” and mav rank in the same 

class. Th»y are intensely national, and severely ludicrous. 

In the former, the Fi'('nch are represented in active pre¬ 
paration for the iifeasion of England, and heroic fire never 
animated such a mob of odij, mortals to keep time to life 
and drum. A priest trjes the edge of an axe, w hicli, witti 
ciiains and ii?Strumcnts of torture, accompanies the in-, 
vadtjrs; whilst a soldier spjts with his sword five ^rogs, 
and them over tlfe fire of a bivouac—the sight and 

smell c^eer fiis passing countrymen. A vessel lies close 

to the shore, planks are laid between the land and the 
deck, and the meagre and reluctant lieroes of the Giancf 
Monarque proceed on bo.ard. .The other picture is bettor. 
The artist has assembled under the sign of the “Tiolly Old 
Duke of Cumberland” a recruiting party, with such other 
liegemen of the King of England as love of merriment and 
love of drink might draw fortuitously together. Beef, 
bread, and beer have formed the* anipile regale; and the 
t^hreatened invasion by France is now the tof)i5 of conver¬ 
sation. The ardour of the moment has induced *a young 
rustic *to volunteer into the Ijno; the artful or anxious 
recruit augments his height by standing slily on tiptoe, and 
the prudent sergeant slopes his measuring rod to enable 
him to pass muster in inches. A facetiou^ grenadier has 
drawn a large caricature pof the King of France, ,who, 
brandishes a»long sword with one hand, and a gibbet with 
an empty noose in the other, and exclaims in a label, , 
“ You take a my fine ships; you be de pirate, you be <Je 
teef; me*-send my grand armies and hang yoi^all.” The 
national contempt bf danger is well expressed by^Uiis group 
of? military worthies* an^, had the artist lived in later 
times, he would have seen the same fesling enthusiastically 
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manifested by the whole islandwhen tli* danger \^as every 
way-more imminent, and the talent of the invader ^^rranted 
the ‘severest afprehgnsion. The engravings from these 
pictures were published in 1756, and accompanied with 
verses by David Garrick, more illustrative of the good-wiU 
of tli^ great actor ihan of Iiis political genius. 

Hogarth was peqpliarly tho painter for the people; ho 
loved to contemplate their scenes of fun and festivity, and 
expose their follies. “ It is worth your while to come to 
England,” thijs Sherlock wrote to a Frenchman at Paris, 

“ were it^only io seo an election and a cock-rnatch. There 
if a celestial spirit of anarchy and ponfusion in those two 
scenes that words cannot paint, and of which no countryman 
of yoiys can form even an ideSj.” Hogarth performed What 
words could not accomplish, and‘in a sorjes oftilj>rints 
on these popular subjects, exhibited the anarchy* of an 
English election and the confusion of a cockpit. 

O/i the “Cockpit” I shall speak first, for the subject is more 
contracted in its nature, and less generally interesting than 
the other. On a platform two cocks, trimmed and armed 
with steel spurs, are pitted against each othej, and a crowd 
of eager and motley sportsmen press around. No one can 
look c)n this scene of bar|)arity and swindling without 
feeling conscious that* the artidt took from living reality the 
iniquity which he drew. “ The scene,” says Ireland, “ is 
probably‘laid at Newmarket; and in thir motley group of 
peers, pickpockets, butchers, rat-catchers, gentlemen, and 
gnjnblers. Lord AlbemarloeBertie, being the principal figure, 
is entitled to precedence. What rendered his lordship’s 
passion for am\)seraents of this description very singular, 
eWas kis being totally blind. I& this place he is beset by 
seven steady friends, five of whom oflfer to bet«with him at* 
(the same instant on the event of the battle. One of them, 
a lineal descendant of Filch, taking advantage of his blind¬ 
ness and n^igence, endeavours to convqy away a b£?nk-note, 
depolited,.^ our dignified gambler’s hat, £o his own pocket j 
of this attempt his lordship is apprised by h ragged potbdV 
‘and an honest butcher; but he is so much engaged in the 
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pronunciation of these important woi’cis, ‘ Done! done! 
done ! ’ tiiat he cannot attend to their hints, and it seems 
more tlfhn probable that the stock will be trausfcrred/and 
the note neg»tiiihle jn a few seconds. * A li’rcnch marquis 
looks contemptiiously upon tlio scene, and mutters, 
•Sauvagos! sauva^es ! ” *1 know not *v hat influence the 
satire of the painter had on this horrid pastime—it<!Ould 
not bo t^uch; those who d(diglit fn si»ch scenes arc ‘ 
“c!tse-hardened beyond the reach of .satire. 

An election of f^incmber of parliament opens a wide field ; 
and it cannot but be acknowledged that the priintcr handles 
his subject with all that is rl?(iui.sito both of knowledge ai*d 
(.if feeling. 'Jilie subject is divided into four scenes—the 
“Entertainment," the “Canvassing for Vote.s,” the* 
“ Pollijig,” and the “ (jhairflig." Tin; first was fini.s fled in 
1755;’^»nd tfio last ajipeared in 1758. The whole were 
received with very general appiobation. Of those varied 
scenes of feasting and bribery, canvassing and corruptiorjf 
sober villainy and tip.sy drollery, eating and drinking, 
fighting and fooling, it would reijuire a volume to j^ive a full 
account. In allusion to tho.so periodical contests Voltaire 
remarked that the English w(nit mad once every seven 
years, and these four pictures sustain to a great extent the 
accuracy of the sarcasm. In atho^ wot^cs which the» artist ' 
cxecuted*he gave us but a portion ot society, a glimpse of pub¬ 
lic or of domestic Tifo, a satiric exposition of some particular 
vice or darling tolly ; but in these he has shown us the 
majesty of the people, broad an3 unfettered, in the full and 
free exorcise of constitutional funTstions, and the enjoymctit 
of more than royal powers. 

The first scene is laid at an inn, whefo the table is 
.■ipread and yie cellar-door^thrown open for the frien’ds of* 
the court candidate. . This seeker of a seat iu St. Stephen’s 
was one Mr. Thomas Pott(>r, a gentleman with an cas^,* 
unembarlassed air, and a look of courteous assijrartce ; he is 
at the head of the table, and seems to have finished his 
dinner. -A tipsy beWlam is whi.spering in his cw; and a 
\1)ter, with all the easy fafiiiliarity whi(jh the times warrant, . 
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knocks their heads together, and shakes the a^hes of 
his pipe among the candidate’s powdered curls. ■ At the 
other end of the taWe sits a Qorpulcnt dignitary of tho 
borough corporation^ with a forty-horse powpr’'of swallow. 
He has, however, gulped oysters till his bt'eath is stopped, 
and a friendlyr bafljer-surgoon restores him by opening a 
vein. *■ All around the talde streams a full and flowing tide 
of electors—ba’Miors, cobblers, and couns(;llor.s —the briber 
and the bribed, the rustic wit, the village politician, and tho 
parson, with “ 

“A voice like the sea, and a drouth like a whale,” 

g,re mingled in wild and ludicrous disorder;' Showers or 
stoncs^from the partisans of the patriotic and popular can¬ 
didate, make their way tlirougli tiio windows; aot! the 
tierce uproar without contrasts with the drunken festivity 
within. Tlio portrait of Sir John Parnell was introduced 
iflto^his scene at his own j'ciiuest: “ My face,” he said, “is 
well known in Ireland, and will help the sale of tho 
engraving.*’ 

The second scene, the “ Canvass,” is laid in the street of 
the befrough. Bribery and corruption are busy. A free¬ 
holder is represented,, staiTding independent and erect, 
betweeh two bustling agent^*of the contending factious, 
both of whom are putting gold into his not unwilling hands, 
lie stands, the accurate personification of that adage 
roughened into rhyme by thi^wit of the poet, 

“ —S-Tho value of a thing 
Isjust the price that it will bring.” 

Jlis \iiishes are with the heaviest purse and the most liberal 
hand : and while interest advises him to take all that botlp 
jvill.give, con.soience counsels him to vote for tho best pay¬ 
master. Jle stands, like the balance of Justice, with gold in 
either scale j^nd one sees the mercury of sordid satisfaction 
ascenffing^thin him as guinea drops ijft?r guinea into his 
avaricious "hands. The British t^ion—a fi-agment of thh 
prow of a ship—sits wallowing the Lily of France; beside 
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^t, the i)uxom landlady of one of the candidate’s inns is 
counting, the gain^ she has made by her interest in the 
borougif, while an able-bodied grenadier looks on, consjSous 
that ere all bo over he is fike to have* a shift'o in the spoil. 
A crowd in 1;ljo Sistance, inflamed *by drink, inspired 
Hy the freedom of these foJtive times, and touched a little 
by‘personal intercut, are engaged iti a tierce attache on 
• the “Crown” public-house. A rusftic, »rhose natural 
•shipidity seems increased by drink, is employed in sawing 
away the projecting beam from the wall which supports the 
sign, wholly unconscious that when the Crowft /alls ho will 
fall also. Both candidates* are busied in bribing and 
conciliating Vie male* and female proprietors of the 
borpugh j and a very ancient and meritorious son of 
freedo^i, Punch, has fjeclaAd himself a candidate^ upon 
the ti'A^ed iifterest of fun and frolic. 

The third is the “Polling.” The lame, the blind, 
the deaf, the maimed, the dyin^ and oven the dead^ ar# 
moving or carried onward to th(niustings. The first man 
who tenders his vote is an okf soldier, who has 4o.st a leg 
and his right hand ; ho is opposed by a quibbling attorney, 
on the ground that the law njquires the voter to Ifjy his 
rigid hand on the sacred boo\ and swear. The second 
voter*is deaf, and not a little^nst^nej. ^ut ho is prcAupted ' 
by Dr. Shebbeare, who is roaring into his cm- the name 
of the candidate* to whom ^le promi.sed his vote. This 
worthy person w.as pilloried by Mansfield for a libel on the' 
king, and pensioned into .silence by Bute. The third voter 
is a sick man, borne along in a blanket, with his doctor by 
his .side. This is a satire on Dr. Barrowby,* who persuaded 
a dying patient to accompany him in his ehifriot to vote for 
gir-George Vandeput; tho'man went, voted, and expired.' 
The rear of tlie electors is brought up by a blind man and 
a cripple. The carriage of Britannia is overturning, whijo' 
her coacjhman and footman are clmating at <;;ards on the 
box. A woman admonishes them in'vain,Tyv holding 
up for sale a last d^^ing speech, inscribed witlr a ready 
gibbet and an empty noosb. 
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Thn fourth and concluding scene is the “ Chaining of the 
Member,” and it is one of the busies? and best of the 
Serb s. This fortunate person—who was thought to look 
very like Bubl>-Doduington, afterwards Lord Melconibe— 
is seated on a chair; raised on the shoulders of four brawny 
constituents, and tborne in trivnipli through the free and 
loyal borough of Guzzlcdown. Toes, Imwcver, mingle,’’'ith 
friends, and L cannot be supposed that bis triumph will 
be endured without opposition and strife. Tbe'Tray whi-di 
is to trouble him in the midst of his success is beguir. A 
thrasher, ^ith his flail, prostrates by a blow, meant for 
aiiother, Cne of the living props of the chair; the member’s 
wig rises from his head with fear, a lady swoons at the 
*srght; a sow, with a litter of pigs, goes grunting in despera¬ 
tion t^irough the thickest of the niob ; while a scared goose 
flies over the borough, to carry to St. Stephen^ an ^-. vount 
of the insult ofFered to the pure and honourable House 
•n this attack on the in dependent representative of 
Guziledown. David Garrick gave the painter some two 
hundred pounds for those triily national productions. 

Of tlie liketKsses of living persons introduced into these 
designs it is scarcely necessary to speak. There are merits 
which arc temporary and Electing; faces are forgotten as 
generations pass away; and.^f all the millions who lived 
and breathrxl in 1756, ^a few names only remain on the 
sunny sit^o of oblivion. All who smarted from the artist’s 
satire are as cold and silent as himself ; and by inserting in 
my narrative the names of Thomas Potter, Dr. Shobbeare, 
tlhj Rev. Dr. Cossewat, a'ad Sir John Painiell—nay, even 
of Lord M(dcopibo and the Duke of Newcastle—I add but 
little to the inscercst of these four pictures. The merits 
of original fancy, natural acidon, careless humour, and 
amusing and instructive incidcint, are matter'^ of another 
kind; and these keep, and will keep, the works of Hogarth 
as fresh und^ interesting as they ever were. Alb who are 
acqu{iinte^, with the business of the EjagUsh hustings will 
perceive ‘s,nd feel the accuracy of idiese ^ designs. The^pe 
is always some nois^ patriot of* the hour to mislead aijd 
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inflame Jhe people ; there is always some shrewd and crafty 
courtier to soothe*and briie his way; and shall we ever 
■want a,swarm of sordid electors to sell their votes tc^ the 
most opulent 1 , , 

I have remarked •elsewhere that whtn ]5iOgarth painted 
]»is o-wn portrait he etchec^upon the palette a winding line, 
witit.this motto, “ I»ine of Beauty and Grace.* The mystery 
of the winding line and those words remained unexplained 
•tUl 1753, Jthen he published the “ Analysis of Beauty,” a 
work very clearly and cleverly written, containing many 
original and natdl-al notions concerning art, and composed 
on purpose to establish th»i principle, that fh^ winding or 
serpentine line is the,foundation of all that is fair afld 
beautiful in flie works of art, as well as the productions o^ 
nafure. The examples whigh he cites, and the arguments 
whk’-^ie us^if?, are ingdhiou.s, if not convincing. In nature 
the leaves which clothe the trees, and the flowers which 
cover the ground, with all that buds and blooni.s, and yields 
fragrance of fruit, are formed of -winding lines. The Igie (ft 
grace is found in the varied beauty of the hills, in the 
grandeur of the mountains, in things the most*minute or 
magnificent. The beasts, the birds, the insects, and the 
fishes support or illustrate the maxim of the artist; tind in 
the shells which cover our shore*, the most beautiful 
undulating lines are united \fith the fiutst exquisite Colours. 
Pf woman’s beauty and of man’s gracefulness we may say 
the sjime. The* heavens above, the earth benearti, and the 
waters under the earth, are all supporters of the universal 
principle—of which Hogarth c]^inis the merit of being the 
discoverer. 

Of the great artists of Greece and the ^minent artists of 
Italy, he observes that thqj' wrought in the express spirit of 
the great principle of nature—^from the glorious instinct 
of genius more probably than from knowledge. Their 
■w orks contain the line of beauty in its most natural *incl 
elegant lorms, and he nowhere observed stiffNindr rigid lines 
jn any of the higfle^ productions. This was si^ompiished, 
^e supposes, , by imitating with great exactness the beagties 
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of nature. tMicliael Angelo, he imagines, had sonjp notion 
of the existence of this prineiple, wlvin he advised^ hiS 
scholar, Marcus de Siena, to make “ a figure pyi’a^idical, 
scrpVnt-liko, and multiplied hy^ one, two, and three; in 
which precept tlio \v;holo mystery of thfc art ednsisteth ; for 
the greatest grace and life which a picture‘can have is, th^ 
it expresses nvotidii, which painters call the spirit ,qf a 
picture.” ^ 

A book of'^so much pretension coming from a self-, 
educated man, accompanied with numerous etchings illus¬ 
trating the author’s principles of exceLcnce in art, and 
containing, ‘‘moreover, some kittle satire upon portrait- 
p&inters and copiers of pictures, was not likely to go 
jinchallengod. Ho expected to bo laughed at by some, and 
ridiculed by others: in a lit^e epigram he whimsically 
cnougfi desci’ibes his own feelings i ,, 

“ ‘ Wliat ! a book, and by Hogarth ! then, twenty to ten, 

All he’s gained by tlio pencil he’ll lose by the pen.’ 

‘ Perhaps it may bo so—howe’er miss or hit, 

Ho will publish—here goijs—it is double or quit.’ ” 

Those whrf’were hurt worst spoke first. It was not indeed 
likely that a man who openly scorned the mere mechanical 
productions of the easel, ^ who thought and said that 
^ academies which instructed students in making, new 
pictures from old Ones twere* injurious to art, a^d that 
portrait-painl'ing was unwoufchy of genius, would be 
allowed tt) publish such a bold lesson without opposition 
or remark. A storm of j^erse and prose assailed his 
heresy, and spared noitl^er his works, his person, nor 
his fireside. 

The truth c^f the principle of beauty was sharply 
^questioned and severely ridicu]ed ; and the authorship 
of the volume was itself ascribed to some litetary friends.' 
Jlogarth modestly says, that he persuaded a friend to 
coHrect hig language?, and prepare his work for tl^ press. 
It was urgeyl that a man gross in conversation, unac¬ 
quainted v^'th literary composition, ajid of very humbly 
goholarship, was unlikely to be tha author of a work which^ 
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to susta^ their own theory, the critics acknowledged to bo 
clever. Jt was reiharked tbo, with some show of triumph, 
that he eould not spell his native language, and speciijiens 
of careless or, intentional misspelling were (fioted from his 
prints. Even ^(jp|)n*Wilkes, long after the controversy had 
subsided, strove to renew the clamour by a fierce invective, 
in vhich he calls ^lim “the humorous W.' Hogarth,^ the 
. supposed author of the ‘ Analysis of i’cjauti/^.’ lie never 
•caMght,” sSys the veracious patriot, “ a single idea of 
beauty, grace, or elegance; but, on the other hand, he 
never missed the *least flaw in almost any production of 
nature or of art. This aror>o in some measure jfrom hj^ 
Ijpad, but rnmji more from his heart. After ‘ Marriage-i- 
la-llfode,’ the public wished for a series of prints of a 
‘ Happy Marriage.’ H^gartCi made the attenipt, bkt the 
ranebi^ and •malevolence of his mind made him very soon 
turn away with envy and disgust from objects of so 
pleasing contemplation, to dwell^ and feast a bad hearts 
on others of a hateful cast, which'ho pursued, for he foiind 
them congenial, with the most tinabating zeal, anckthe most 
unrelenting gall.” 

All such remarks might have been spared. Hogarth had 
natural genius enough to concei re, and knowledge sufficient 
to enable him to mature, i).3 new ^discovered principle 
of beauty, and render it worthy ot publication. That the 
skill and kindness of his friends suggested emendations 
there aan be no dbubt, since he says so himself; but no one 
can dispute the title to the work with him, and no critic 
of comprehension or candour wiil cast suspicion upon his 
claim of authorship, because he made blunders in syntax 
and mistakes in spelling. Mon of great literary eminence 


ipight be named who made* slips in both ; nor have tliere 
been wanting men who denied to poets the merit of their 
own productions. Garth was accused of not waiting his 
“ Dispen.)ary,” and from Allan Ramsay some liave* tried to 
take away the honours of the “ Gentle Shepher,^.” Time 
has disposed of all these objections, and alloweaj in spite 
oZ the malice of Wilkes, that the “ Analysis of Beauty ” is 
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the work of Hogarth: but the truth of the principle which 
tlio work was composed to establish hali not yet received 
universal sanction. c 

Of those who affdcted to laugh at the Analysis, the 
bitterest was Wilkes, but the most eminent was Walpole. 
“ The book,” ho s&ys, “ is the f>.,iling of a visionary, whosro 
eyes*were so fittle open to his own deficiencies, that he 
believed he liud discovered the principle of grace, and 
with the enthusiasm of a discoverer cried ouV, Eureka !* 
This was his famous ‘ Line of Beautyj’ the groundwork 
of his Analysis, a book which has many sensible hints 
aad observations, but that cKd not carry the conviction 
nor meet the general acquiescence he expected. As hp 
“treated his contemporaries with scorn, they triumphed 
over him in turn, and imitated hiit^ to expose him. Many 
wretched burlesque prints came out to ridiculo his ^%*stem. 
There was a better answer to it in one of the two prints 
Vhat he gave to illustrate his hypothesis. In the ball, 
had he confined himseff to such outlines as compose 
awkwardi-ess and deformity, ho would have proved half 
his assertion ; but he has added two samples of grace, 
in a*young lord and lady, that ai’e strikingly stiff and 
affected : they are a Bath beau and a country beauty.” 
So wiites Walpol^; the principle of beauty, however, 
was not necessarily unbounded because the painter failed 
in creatv’ig two figures excelling in beauty and grace, any 
more than his heart was corrupt and envidus becausothe did 
not choose to paint a “ Hap^y Marriage.” 

‘Of what Hogarth himlielf thought of the excellence of 
his new discovery and the acrimony of his enemies, there 
is an ample acSount by his own hand. I select some char- 
’actenstic passages. “No Egyptian hieroglyphic ever 
amused more than my ‘ Line of Beauty ’ diff for a time. 
'Painters and sculptors came to mo to know the meaning 
or it, beiftg as much puzzled with it as other peqple, till I 
explained Icby publishing my Analysis., Then, indeed, and 
not till tlmn, some found it out to be an ol^ acquaintancepf 
theirs, though the agepunt lihey (feuld give of its properties 
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jvas verj’ near as |atisfactory as that which a day-labourer 
who con»tautly uses the lever could give of that machine as 
a meclAnical power.” This is tlio language of a mgjti at 
peace with ^limsel^ and 'satisfied wfith. lAs success; the 
following is dictated by a heart much less at ease :— 

* “ My preface and introduction to thoaAnalysis contain a 
geiTbral explanation of the circumstances which led me to 
commence^author; but this has not deferred my opponents. 
’fTom loading me with much gross, and, I think, unmerited 
obloquy. Amonj^ other crimes of which I am acemsed, it is 
asserted that I have .abused the ‘ Groat Masters; ’ this is 
far from being just. So far from attempting to4ower t];io 
%ncients, I have .alw&ys thought, and it is universally 
admitted, that they knew some fundamental principles irr 
nature which enabled yiem fo produce works that ha#e been 
the a^iiratfbn of succeeding ages ; but I have not allowed 
this merit to those leaden-headed imitators, who, having 
no consciousness of either sym^netry or propriety, hav# 
attempted to mend nature^ and, in their truly ideal Ji(jures, 
gave similar projjortions to a Mercury and a Henpules.” 

Another and a better spirit influenced him in the follow¬ 
ing passage—he is proposing to seek the principles of 
beauty in nature, instead of dooking for them in mere 
learn'ing. His words are pJain,^ direct, and convincing.* 
“ Haturt) is simple, plain, and true in* all har works, and 
those who strictl^ adhere toTlier laws, and closely^attend to 
her Efppearances in their infinite varieties, are guarded 
.against any prejudicial bias ffom truth; while those who 
have seen many things that thff'y cannot well understa«d, 
and read many books which they do not f«lly comprehend, 
notwithstanding all their parade of knowledge, are ^pt to 
•wander abo^t it and abodt it; perplexing themselves apeh 
th<>ir readers with the various opinions of other men. As 
to those painters who have written treatises on painting* 
they wijre in general too much taken up wil^ji grving rules 
for the operative* part of the art, to enter i.?to pl\ysical 
disquisitions oa the#nature of the objects. \Wth respect 
to myself, I thought I'was sufficiently grounded in the 
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principles of my profession to throw some new lights on tho 
subject; and, though tho pen was to me a new instrument, 
yet,'(US the mechanic at his loom may possildy"give as 
satisfactory an 8-ccourtt of tho materials and cemposition of 
the rich brocade he* weaves as tho smootli tongued mercer,, 
surrounded with a-’l his parade and showy silks, I trusted 
that'I might make myself tolerably understood by thbse 
who would take the trouble of oxan)ining my book and 
prints together—for, as one makes use of signs to convdy' 
his meaning in a language of which ho has little knowledge, 
I have occasionally had recourse to my pencil.” 

(But to^lx the fluctuating p,iinciples of taste—the object 
of the “Analysis of Beauty—was a High'- beyond thO 
powers of Hogarth. Every master spirit that appears .on 
the etirth goes to work in Ins ovyu peculiar way • and 
though tho structures which he raises are ■“'founr^A'f’ in 
nature, yet they differ in tho exterior effect and internal 
srrangennmt from what has preceded them, as tho Gothic 
architecture differs from tho Grecian. Tho rules which 
one man <Jays down for composition are overthrown by 
another, who forms his own laws—and these again are 
swept* away by tho next succeeding spirit, as readily as a 
wave of tho sea obliterate.., words written on tlio sands. 
But if any man ever dispovo-red the universal princifJle on 
which all wc.ks of lasting glory in art arc constructed, it 
seems to Jjave bc(;n Hogarth. "'I’he great iaw which ho pro¬ 
mulgates belongs to universal nature—it was in V.ature 
that ho found it, and by nature ho has explained it. The 
birtl Hies, the stream Hows,' the flower springs, the sun runs 
his course, and tho ocisan rolls his wave.s, all in accordance 
and conformity'with his undulating lino of beauty and 
grace.*^ Men, whoso feelings were imbued with nature, 
wrought by a kind of instinctive inspiration in tho right 
Way, when they •executed those statues and paintings which 
continue tb astonish the earth. Walpole was amazo^ to find 
that 811 ol^^ "Iballad-maker had obeyed, is “ Gill Morrice,” 
all the prwepts of Horace—without having heard of the 
poet. In trutli, nature dictates *what is right to those 
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■\^hose minds are lofty, and who passionately feel the 
subject ot their uieSitation. ' 

If If«)garth felt annoyed by the petulance of paiisters 
and critics, w*bo souj^ht to tlcstroy his‘reputation, overturn 
his system, and ;.vound the peace of his family, lie must 
liSve been vciy sensibly gratiiied by the ptaisc which poured 
in ifpon him from foreign parts, and from Kngli.shmotl of 
talent and intelligence. Amongst the*latt<x-, Warburton 
Kthled his testimony to the merits of Hogarth in the fol¬ 
lowing intrepid woj;ds :—“ I was pleased,’’ says the Ifishop, 
in a letter to thu artist, “ th.it you have dciieru'iiaed to give 
us your original and Juasterly thoughts on the git;at prin¬ 
ciples of your professioif. You owe this to your country, 
for ,j'OU arc both an honour to your profession and a 
shame ^o tiiat W'orthlejs cr»nv professing vertu and con- 
noissSiS!s;ship ;• to whom all that grovel in the splendid 
poverty of wealth and taste are the miserable bubbles.” 
lb would appear froni this that ]\Varburton had seen the* 
Analysis before publication. After this it would be unfair 
to withhold tho praise of llenjamin West—a paintc,.' prudent 
in speech aiid frugal in commendation. “ I roniombor, 
when I was a lad,” says Smith, in his account of Nollehens, 
“ asking tho late venerable President West what he thought 
of Hogarth’s ‘Analysis of J>ea»t/y,’ fjnd-his answer was^—‘It 
is a work of tho highest value to every one studying the 
-art. Hogarth was a strutting, cojisequenlial little man, 
and ms.do himself many cncniios by that book ; but now 
that most of them are dead, it is examined by disinterested 
readers, unbiassed by personal animosities, and wall bo niorb 
and more read, studied, and understood.’” 

The collection of pictures belonging to Sin Luke Schaub 
^^^as dispersed in 1758, by public auction, when Sir Thoriias 
Scabright became the proprietor of a “ Sigismunda,” im¬ 
puted to Correggio, for the sum of £100. Tiie ellect which 
this circumstance had upon tho mind of Herjarth is de¬ 
scribed by Walpolcf in words which I dare not sq^ften .and 
cannot commend,.;—“oProm a contempt of thoignorant 
vartuosi of the age, and frbm indignation at the impudent 
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tricks of picture-dealers, whom he saw continuallji recoii^ 
mending and vending vile copfes to bu^ble-colle^ors, and 
froH^ having never studied—indeed, having seen f*w good 
pictures of—the' great Italian niasters, he persuaded him¬ 
self that the praises'^bestowed on those *^glofiftus works were 
nothing but the efi«cts of ignor/mco. lie talked tliis lai*' 
guaga till he’ believed it ; and havftig heard it o4ten 
■ asserted, as is •('rue, 'ihat time gives a mellowness to colours 
and improves them, he not only denied the proposition, b»tc 
maintained that pictures only grew black^and worse by age. 
He went farther —ho determined to rival the ancients, and 
upfortunately chose one of t/ie-finest pictures in England as 
the subject of his compijtition. This was the celobratei^ 
‘■‘Sigismunda’ of Sir Luke Schaub, said to bo painted by 
Correggio—probably by Furine—buj; no matter by whom. 

It is impossible to see the picture, or re.'d D'^yden’s 
inimitable tale, and not feel that the same soul animated 
both. After many essays, Hogarth produced his ‘ Sigis- 
murida,’ but no more like Sigismunda than I to Hercules. 
Not to mention the wretchedness of the colouring, it was 
the representation of a maudlin strumpet just turned out • 
of keeping; and, witli eyes red with rage and usquebaugh, 
tearing off the ornaments her keeper had given her. To 
add to the di.sgust raised by. such vulgar exprossios, her 
fingers were^.bloodied by her lover’s heart, that lay before 
her like tjjiat of a sheep for her dinner.” '■ 

This is severe, pointed, and untrue. 'The Sigismunda 
of Hogarth is not tearing off her ornaments, nor are her 
fingers bloodied by her lever’s heart. It is said that the 
picture rescnibloil Mrs. Hogarth, who was a very handsome 
woman; and *0 this circumstance Wilkes maliciously 
“ullud^js in his unprincipled attack on her husband. “If^ 
the ‘Sigismunda,’” says this polite patriot, “had a resem- 
Wance of anything ever seen on earth, or had the least 
pi%tence to ^thcr meaning or expression, it was ,^hat he 
had §een, or perhaps made—in real lif«%—his own’ wife in 
an agony 4£ passion; but of what pafsipn.,no connoisseuy 
,could guess.” That ^Mrs. Hogarth sat for the picture ofi 
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E 3igi?m'tinda ” seejns to ha^e been known to conscientious 
bn, and this is supported by that lady’s conduct to 
alpolA The noble biographer sent her a copy of»*his 
Anecdotes,’* accompanied*by a courtfy^and*soothing note ; 
t she was so •much offended by his description of the 
iigismunda,” that she took no notice o?his,present. The 
widbw of the artist was poor ; and an opinion so ill-natfired 
( —so depreciating—and so untrue, iiiDured* the property 
•wTiich she wished to sell: she loved, too, the memory of her 
husband, and resej^ted in the dignity of silence the malicious 
and injurious attack. She considered the ffhesent as an 
insult offered when she had rib one to protect her.* I iovm 
Ifer pride and reverence*her affection. 

^ir Richard Grosvenor, for wliom the “Sigismunda” 
was pj^nted, thought as unfavourably of it as Wlllpole 
himsei^S Hogarth’s memorandum-ljook tlie following 
account of the matter is written by his own hand—it 
seems fair and candid, and has ijot been contradicted;—• 
“ This transaction having giv'pn rise to many ridiculous 
falsehoods, the following unvarnished tale will ,*)t all in 
its true light. The picture of ‘Sigismunda’ was painted 
at the earnest request of Sir Richard Grosvenor, now tjord 
Grosvenor, in the year 1759, at ■& time when Mr. Hogarth 
had fblly determined to le:a*ve qff 'pointing, partly on 
account bf ease and retirement, but more particularly 
because he had fi^nd by thirty years’ experience fthat his 
pictures, except in an instance or two, had not produced him 
one quarter of the profit which* arose from his engravings. 
However, the flattering compliments, as well as gipncroifS 
offers made him by the above gentleman,* who was im¬ 
mensely rich, prevailed upon the unwary artist to undertake 
tills difficult qubject, which (being seen and fully approied * 
of by his lordship whilst in hand) was, after much time 
and the utmost efforts, finished—but how; the painter’^ ' 
death car| only positively dotermkie. The pricivreqtiired for 
it was therefore no^on account of its value as a picture,but 
proportioned to the vs^ue of the time it took in padnting,” 
•The statement is furtHer confirmejj by the following 
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letter, which the artist addressed to Sir Richard Grosveno.r 
—“I have done all I can to the picture of ‘Sigicmunda 
you'may remember you was pleased to say you would give 
me what price should think tit to s^t upon whatever I 
would paint for you ; and, at the same time that you made 
this generous gll'ei^ I, in return, made it my request thaS; 
you Vould use no ceremony in refusing the picture wxien 
‘done, if you Ehoul& not be thoroughly satisfied with it. 
This you promised should be as I pleased, which I no>lv‘ 
entreat you would comply with, withou'i the least hesita¬ 
tion, if you think four hundred pounds too much money for 
it- One Tnore favour I have to beg, which is, that you will 
determine on this matter as soon as you cam conveniently,' 
“that I may resolve whether I shall go on with another 
pictui'd for Mr. Hoare the hanker oon the same te»’ms, or 
stop here.” ^ 

The answer of Sir Richard Grosvenor was short—and 
fould not fail to wound cjpcply the feelings of Hogarth :— 
“I ^lould sooner have answepcd yours of the 13th instant,” 
says this patron of native genius, “but have been mostly 
out of town. I understand by it that you have a com- 
missicn from Mr. Hoare for a picture. If he should have 
taken a fancy to the ‘^igismunda,’ I have no sort of objec- 
* tion tfc your letting him ha.^e it; for I really think the 
performance«so striking and inimitable, that the cdhstantly 
having itcbefore one’s eyes would be too often occasioning' 
melancholy ideas to arise in one’s mind, which a curtain’s 
being drawn before it would not diminish the least.” This 
is^ufficiently lordly and insulting. That Hogarth endured 
it without retort may be imputed either to pride or to the 
love of repose—•for age and its infirmities were now coming 
\ipon him. It made, however, a deep impression upon hi§5 
mind, which even the controversy, into which he was soon 
'afterwards precipitated, with Churchill and Wilkes, could 
not effacS. Jaike his uncle, the artist was something of a 
poet,tand tjae following lines, upon the cortduct of his patron, 
are not without cleverness; they po^ess n rarer merit-^ 
^ood nature. He alljides to the ** Sigismunda.” 
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“ Nay, jtia so mo^iig, that the knight 
Can’t even bear it in his sight; 

Tlien who would tears so dearly buy, 

^ As give four hundred pounds to crj*? 

I^wn 1*0 chose the prudent pa»t, 

RaWier to break liis word than heart, 

And yet, methilVks, ’ti-s ticklisl^dea^ng 
With flue so delicate in feeling.” 

“ Sigismjincla,” thus refused by the person for whom ifc 
■’was painted, and traduced and ridiculed by the artists of 
the day, remained* on Hogarth’s hands. Of^its excellence 
he certainly had some doubt^; yet his pride fo^jjiade him 
to allow this—he desij'ed his widow not to dispose of ^t 
ft>r less than •five hundred pounds. But a picture, like ai 
play, once condemned—seldom rises into popularity^ His 
injunctions were obeyetl, nor was the “Sigismunda” sold 
till thN dca^li of Mrs. Hogarth, when it was bought by 
Boydell. _ 

I have now to give some accownt of Hogarth’s quurref 
with Churchill and Wilkes—a quarrel which embittered 
the few remaining (lays of the great artist, and brought no 
increase of reputation to his adversaries. The pencil and 
pen of the painter, and the pens of the politician and the 
poet, were eagerly dipped in the gall of this bitter dispute. 
—Let* us attend to Hogarth’s words first—he ^eaks coolly 
and reasonably. ,He alludei^ first to the abuse which he 
says the expound^srs of the mysteries of old pictTires had 
heaped*on his “Sigismunda,” (yid the influence.it had on 
his health :—“ However mean tlje vendor of poisons m%y 
be, the mineral is destructive—to'me its operation was 
troublesome enough. Ill-nature spread so fast, that now 
was the time for every littie dog in the profession to4)ark. 
^d revive, the old spleen which appeared at the time of 
the ‘Analysis.’ The anxiety that attends endeavouring, 
to recollect ideas long dormant, and the misfortur\e3 whidi 
clung to |his transaction coming on at a time when nature 
demands quiet, and* something besides, exercise tg cheSr it, 
added to my lotig ^denjary life, brought on an .illness 
w^ich continued, twelve months. Biit when I got well 
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enough to ride on horseback, I soon recovered. This being 
at a period when war abroad and contention ■*at home 
en^ossed cver^ one’s mind, prints "wore thrown Into the 
background, and tlje stagnation rendered it tiecessary that 
I should do some timeA thing, to recover r.iy lost time and 
stop a gap in ,my income. ThxS drew forth my print of 
‘ The Times,’ a subject which tended to the restoration of 
peace and unanimity, and put the opposers of those humane 
objects in a light which gave great offence to those who we'te 
trying to ferment destruction in the minds of the populace.” 

The account rendered by Wilkes himself corresponds 
pretty nearly with that of Hogarth:—“Wilkes (says the 
Patriot himself) was waging open 'war witls the Scottisa 
minister. Lord Bute, when Hogarth sacrificed private 
friendship at the altar of party madness,'and lent hiy aid to 
the government. A friend informed him that the painter 
was about to publish a print, satirising Pitt, Temple, 
SUhvu’chill, and himself. He remonstrated, and remarked, 
that the subjects suitable for his pencil wore those of an 
universal or moral nature. The answer was, that neither 
Wilkes nor Churchill were included in the satire, though 
Pitt 'and Temple were. On this Wilkes informed Hogarth, 
that he should never resenU reflections on himself, but if his 
friends were attacked, he.shofild then deem himself wofinded 
in the most sensible part, and avenge their cause Us well as 
he was'able. ‘The Times’ appeared, and was instantly 
followed by an attack in ^tho ‘North Briton’ ofl ‘The 
King’s Sergeant-Painter, William Hogarth.’ ” 

The attack was sharp and malicious—and Hogarth was 
not a person to be bearded with impunity. It would seem, 
how.^ver, that lie had not anticipated any resentment on the' 
part of Wilkes and Churchill, whose persons his satire had 
spared, and with whom he lived in a sort of friendly inter- 
oaurse, resembling an armed neutrality. Wilkes, with un¬ 
conscious naivete, when he heard of the contemplated assault 
upon him and his friends, requested Hogarth to meddle 
with moral subjects—and as the i^amo' request suited 
Churchill, it was njade in botfi their names. Precious 
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^adviceVto Hogarth! He had poured out hia strength, 
from yqpth to ag^, on profligacy, male and female—he had 
rebukwd the folly of popular projectors—read a lessoilf, and 
a terrible owe, to the heal’tless alliaflcea \?hich rank forms 
with riches—attacked the House df Commons in the 
•corrupt elections of members of parl^ment—and, at the 
hazard of hia sovereign’s displeasure, satirised the'royal 
guards. Hogarth now hold the situation of sergeant* 
painter tfl the king, and might think himself justified, if 
not called upon^ in defending the government. “ The 
Times ” at any rate presented a fit subject for humorous 
satire, and he was not sparing. And for Willtes—wh<>se 
»whole life wj^ one systematic and continual act of aggres¬ 
sion against others, who had devoted himself to the service of 
a taction, and spared ^jeithiJr wit nor falsehood in furthering 
of hif^ause*—for him to order Hogarth to relinquish his own 
constant satiric employment, and leave to him a monopoly 
of party bitterness, seems a strange and romantic demand? 

When the venomous article in the “ N^ijrth Briton ” 
appeared, Hogarth, who had not then attacked Wilkes, 
felt deeply the insinuations which it contained, both in.a 
domestic arid a loyal sense, and sought immediate ravenge. 
What the pen was to the politician, the pencil was to the 
artist, and he accordingly pvodupecf. that celebrated piece,* 
which aati scarcely be called a caricature, sine# it represents 
strongly, but trSly, the bodily and mental imag^ of John 
Wilk»s. The arlist has placed in the civic chair this patron 
saint of purity and liberty— 3. mark for perpetual laughter 
and loathing. For what he thought of his work we h&ve 
his own words :—“ My friends advised me^” says Hogarth, 
“to laugh at the nonsense of party writing—who would 
^mind it ? But I could not rest; for 

'“Ho that filches from me my good n^me, 

Kobs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.' ” 

§uch being my feelings, I wished to return the (jompHment, 
jind turn it to* some advantage. This renowned patriot’s 
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portrait, drawn as like as I .could a^ to features, and 
marked with some indications of his mind, answered my 
purptfse. The ridiculous was apparent to every eye. A,- 
Brutus—a savidur of his country—with such''an aspect-^-, 
was so arrant a farce, that, though it gave rise to much 
laughter in tl^e kokers-on, it ogalled both him and his 
adheii’ents. This was proved by the papers being crammed 
’ every day with- invectives against the artist, till the town 
grew sick of thus seeing me always at full length. 
Churchill, Wilkes’s toad-eater, put thes ‘ North Briton ’ 
into verse ici an ‘Epistle to Hogarth;’ but as the abuse 
w<<is precisely the same, except a little poetical heightening, 
it made no impression, but perhaps effaced or weakened thb 
‘ black strokes of the ‘ North Briton.’ However, having^an 
old plate by me, with some parts ready sunk as r, back¬ 
ground and a dog, I began to consider how I 'b'ouldii'Urn so 
much work laid aside to some account—and so patched up 
C pr^nt of Master Churchijl in the character of a bear. The 
pleasure and pecuniary advantage derived from these two 
engravingB, together with occasionally riding on horseback, 
restored me to as much health as can be expected at my 
time of life.” 

Of the attack by C^^urclfill, Hogarth speaks lightly—and 
‘ with ivason. The poot’a cliftractor entitled him to tslke no 
such liberty ‘with a man of genius, whose name was kpotless: 
he had fimt disgraced the clerical character Jby his libertinism; 
and afterwards flung it aside in scorn and contempt of all 
decorum ; he then commenced satirist by profession, with 
gi'eat success, and during a short and loose life published 
various poems of very unequal merits, though all vehement, 
bitter, and distinguished by a vigorous swing of versification, 
'recalling a shadow at least of the charm of Dryden. Licen 
tious manners, with wit at will, made Churchill welcome to 
‘\^^ilkes, a man‘as gay, as witty, and as loose as himself. 
The abus’e of .«such a personage ought not to have been very 
formidable, but his popularity made it*so; and with the 
buyers and quoters of his libels be the^lame :—“Hogarth^” 
»lie thu'S writes to 'Rilkes, “has broke into my pale df 
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private'life, and set that «example of illiberalitf which I 
wanted^* I intend an elegy on him, supposing him dead; 

but-(naming a courtesan) tells me, witji a kiss, that he 

■will be reallj^d^ad before it comes out, for that I have already 
filled him. Ho\V sweet is flattery from the woman we love! ” 
^he consistency, of OliA’chill no orfo can praise ^ the 
malevolence of his nature all must coi^demn. Of Hogarth 
he had al*eady written very sharp and venomous things, 
and had pulled him down, as he boasted and imagined, to 
the brink of the •grave, before the artist mo^ved his pencil 
against him. In his celebrated epistle he had* accused the 
great painter of being^envious, jealous, and vain ; of likflig 
iiis own worlfs, and disliking those of the ancients ; and, 
finally, of being weak, helpj^ss, and grey-headed ; ajjd yet, 
wh^n ilogarth retaliaites in a feeble performance, the poet 
cries ^it in an ecstasy—“ He has broken into my pale of 
private life, has set the example of illiberality which J[ 
wanted, and, as he is dying front the effects ^f ray farmer 
chastisement, I shall hasten his decease b^ writing his 
elegy.” An attack such as this came ungracefully from a 
man so impure as Chui’chill. He writes the atrocious lettfer 
which I have quoted, with his concubine at his side, 
to reward his satire with her purchased caresses. Wilke% 
says truly, in allusion to his own* portrait, that he Sid not 
make liimself, %nd cared yttle about the iTeauty of the ^ 
case that_^ contained his soul; neither did Hogirth make 
hims^f old—yet Churchill ejults in the declining health 
and old age of Hogarth, an^ rejoices that his en^y 
is nigh the grave. The green ear is ^ared sometimes 
no more than the ripe—the youthful poet was near his, 

own. Milton was not unwilling to claim the m«rit <jf 

'having shontened the life of Salmasius, and Churchill had 
such faith in the terrors of his own verse, that his vanity 
was pleased when the death of Hogarth wag imputed 

to his ^alire. On the whole, this quarrel showed more 

venom than wit“Never,” says Walpole, “did tw<f angry 
taen of their abilitit^i thrpw mud with less dexteritV.” 

* The print of The Times,” which eccasioned th^e inveti- 
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tives, verses, and caricatures, is performance exctusivelj* 
political, and therefore of local and temporary interdfe^. We 
must'View it through cthe vista of the year 1764, and not 
with the hope that general knowledge of natvre will supply 
us with skill to feel and comprehend it. 'To those unac¬ 
quainted with I the ’ bickerings,''and heartburnings, and 
political manoeuvrings of those shifting and slippery times, 
the print will appear as a ridiculous mystery. Dr an un¬ 
intelligible riddle. It was intended as a satire upon Mr. 
Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham—a man of commanding 
eloquence ,arid astonishing energy of mind; but who was 
ac 8 used of being more charmed with the applause of the mob 
J^^han became one aspiring to the rule of a mighty nation. 

The, last work of Hogarth was worthy of his genias, 
and is known to the world by tlnf title of “ Credulity, 
Superstition, and Fanaticism.” It was the intention'^bf the 
qrtist to give a literal representation of the strange effects 
resuking froD-* literal and low conceptions of sacred things ; 
as also of the idolatrous tendency of pictures in churches, 
and prints in religious books. To exemplify this he had 
nbt far to travel; the more grovelling of the sectaries— 
they whose enthusiastic delusions Bishop Lavington terms 
religion run mad ’’—--supplied the first; the Church of 
Home—the old qreen 'and ’ mother of hypocrisy and 
corruption—furnished the rest._ 

He ha^^ pictured forth a fierce preacher and a startled 
congregation. Over the heeds of his audience the divine 
shakes a god with his right hand, holding a devil as 
a reserve in his left, to intimate that should the former 
, fail to draw them to godliness, with the latter will be their 
portwn. He thinks, with Burns, that, 

“ The fear o’ hell’s a hangman’s whip, 

■ To hold the wretch in order.” 

His looks sp 6 ak plainly—and never did fanatic^ preside 
over a congregation more devoutly delirious. One hearer 
has sprung to his feet in a kind of a^ny of rapture; thb 
tair of la second has risen fairly on end, and seems resolved 
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to sfca^ j a third has fallen into a swoon \ a*fourth hugs 
an image with pe'culiar ec'fetasy; a fifth—a female devotee 
—faint*, and falls back in a very ecstatic manner; jrhile 
'the sixth, o»e of the soft* sex, wliosi! celo^ial visions, like 
those of Saint Tfccresa, suffer discredit fty the loose company 
#lie keeps, has got a male^devotee at ly;r left hand, whose 
toltches have shaken her sanctity so mtfth, that she is 
dropping the image of her patron saint fig^rn her bosom., 
A. Turk l?oks in at the window, smoking his cigar, and 
seemingly highly pleased at the sight of superstition which 
surpasses his own.—The burlesque of llogarj;!), after all, 
goes no farther than the seriousness of ’others. • “ Ove^ a 
iPopish altar at Worms,” says Burnet, “there is a picture 
one would think invented to ridicule transubstantiation.* 
Tliere is a windmill, jjnd tiio Virgin Mary throws»Christ 
intS t^e hopper, and he comes out at the eye of the mill all 
in wafers, which a priest takes up to give to the people.” 

But the time was now approaching when superstitic^ 
and folly and vice were to be relieved fr3to the sfktiric 
pencil which had awed thSm so long—tlie^ health of 
Hogarth began to decline. He was aware of this, and 
purchased a small house at Chiswick, to which he yetired 
during the summer, amusing himself with making slight 
sketehes and retouching his plates. *. This house stpod till* 
lately «n a very pretty spot; but tluf demoii of building 
came into the neighbourhotid, choked up the garden, and 
destroyed the secluded beauty of Hogarth’s cottage. Th6 
garden, well stored with walnut, mulberry, and apple trees, 
contained a small study, with «, headstone placed over a 
favourite bull-finch, on which the artist had etched the bird’s 
head and written an epitaph. The cottagf contained many 
snug roomSj and was but yesterday the residence of ^ mati 
of learning*and genius—Mr Cary, the translator of Dante. 
The change of scene, the free fresh air, .and exercise on 
horseback, had for a while a favourably influence* on. 

, Hogaroi’s health«j but he complained that he was noJonger 
#ible to think, with the readiness, and work yith the 
•elasticity of spirit, of hi* earlier years. The friends of the 
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artist obserVed, and lamented, this falling s.'nafj ; his 
enemies hastened to congratulate Ohurcllill and A»\^ilkes on 
the puccess of their malevolence; and these mea were 
capable of rejoioing ia the belief that the work of nature 
was their own. ‘ ' 

Though the healtji of Hogarth was declining, his spirits 
and powers of humour did not forsake him. In one of kls 
memorandum books ,he remarks—“ I can safely assert that 
I have invariably endeavoured to make those h,bout me 
tolerably happy ; and my greatest enemy cannot say I ever 
did an intentional injury ; though, without ostentation, I 
could produce many instances of men that have been 
essentially benefited by me. What may ^follow, God- 
knows.” This was written nigh the close of his life, and 
seems Q-ntitled to the respect of ,a rigid self-examination ;'a 
confession which has a sacred air deserves confidence;' ’To 
Wilkes, on the whole, rather than to Churchill, I'must 
iippute the vexation which aggravated his illness. What¬ 
ever jeaerit thf/ce may be iif disturbing the latter days of a 
man of geni’4, and in pouring'b.dditional bitterness into the 
parting cup, must be conceded to the former :—“ One, till 
noV,” thus Hogarth writes, “ rather my friend and flatterer, 
attacked me in so infamous and malign a style, that he 
himself,^when pushed fven by^ his best friends, was driven 
to so poor ay excuse as'to say he was di’unk wfien he 
wrote it. Being at that time very weak, and in a kind of 
slow fever,* it could not but seize on a feeling mind.’,’ It 
would, however, be unjust to deny that Churchill did all he 
coujd to depreciate the genius and infest the dying bed 
of Hogarth. In, his poem of “Independence,” published 
<in the last week, of September 1764, he contemptuously 
considors him" as already in the grave; these are his words— 

“ Hogarth would draw him, envy mast allow, 

' , E’en to the life, were Hogarth living now.” 

It is painful enough to contemplate a sh^rp and malicious 
, spirit Anticipating the grave, and exulting over a dying^ 
man;—bpt it is still more sorrowful Nto t&ink that the^, 
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proflig^e Churchill has been commended for the cowardly 
rancour .with which he thus insulted one so far superior to 
himsel# in worth as well as in genius. P 

^ Hogarth left Chiswick i 5 n the 25th*of OStohcr 1764, and 
returned to ni% residence in Leicostdr Square. He was 
wery weak, yet exceedinglji clieerful ; far as the decline of 
hfe health was sl(?w, he experienced no violent attacks— 
nature was silently giving way; his» und«rstanding con-* 
tpinued clefr, ho had full possession of his mental faculties, 
but wanted the vjgour to exert them. With the nature of 
his disorder no physician seems to have •made himself 
acquainted; nor is there any«account of vyiio att(»ided hiai; 
^^et wo must jiot suppose that he was without the benefit 
of medical advice, or that he had no faith in physic. Next* 
day, having received ag agreeable letter from Dr. Fiftnklin, 
he fo’^h-wi»to an answer, and finding himself exhausted, 
retired to bed. He had lain but a short while when he was 
seized with a vomiting, and, starthig up, rung the bell with 
such violence that he broke it in pieces. Mj^y Lewis, a 
worthy and affectionate rclatiVe, came and supported him 
in her arms till, after two hours’ suffering, he expired, frogi 
a suffusion of blood among the arteries of the heart. . 

Hogarth was buried withoot any ostentation in the 
churoliyard of Chiswick, where, a Vnionument, wVh the' 
family fwms, was erected to his memory^ and kiseribcd with 
the following wards :—“ Hare licth the body o^ William 
iioganth. Esq., who died October the 2Glh, 1764, aged 
sixty-seven years.” A mask,* a laurel wreath, a palette, 
pencils, and book, inscribed Analysis of Beauty, are cariPed 
on one side of the monument, accompanied Jby the following 
verses by Garrick :— 

Fate well, great painter of mankind ! 

Who reach’d the noblest point of art, 

Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 

And through the eye correct the h^rt. 

If Genius fire thee, reader, stay, 

If ifhture touch thee, drop a tear, 

If neithrj' move thee—turn away— 

For Hlgartli’s honour’d dust lies here." 
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Another and a higher hand, that of Dr. Johnson, Applied, 
an epitaph more to the purpose, feut still unworthy •— 

“ The,Laud of him here torpid lies 

That drew the essential forms of gracefi 
Here closed in death the attentive eves 
That^saw the niaiinocs in the face." 


His Mster Ann followed him to the grave in 1771, aKd 
jiis wife, who loved^him living, and honoured him dead, 
was laid beside him, in November 1789, in the eightieth 
year of her age—and there was an end,of the House of 
Hogarth. 

W illiam'‘' Hogarih was 1 " ■ ’ low the middle size; his 

eye was peculiarly bright and piercing; his dook shrewd,* 
■sarcastic, and intelligent; the forehead high and round. 
An acdident in his youth had Idft a rear on his brow, and 
he liked to wear his hat raised so as to display ?t. J^.a was 
active in person, bustling in manner, and fond of affecting 
df’litt^e state and importance. Ho was of a temper cheerful, 
joyous, an^^'^ompanionable fond of mirth and good-fel¬ 
lowship, desirous of saying strong and pointed things^ 
ardent in friendship—and in resentment. His lively con¬ 
versation—his knowledge of character—his readiness of 


speech—and quickness of ' retort, made many covet his 
'company who were sometimes the objects of his satire,' but 
he employed iiis wit on those who were present, and spared 
or defended the absent. His personal spirit was equal to 
his satiric talents ; he provoked, with his pencil, the temper 
of those whom it was not priiBent to offend ; with him no 
vic% nor folly found sheKfer behind wealth, or rank, or 
power. As to the license of his tongue, he himself often 
said that he never uttered that sentence about a living man 
which he would not repeat gladly to his face: as to his, 
works, he always felt conscious of their merit, and predicted 
with equal openness that his name would descend with no 
decrease of heCnour to posterity. He loved state, in his 
dress, good order in his houseWd, and the success of his 
works enabled him to indulge in the^Iuxuries of a good 
table aqfi pleasant gupsts. 
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• No ^e, save Wilkes, ,ever questioned his domestic 
serenity^ and his insinuation, which I shall not repeat, 
appears to have been made^ without the slightest cause/and 
for the sake of paying something sharp §.nd annoying. He 
^as a good husband, and Jane Thornhill was an indulgent 
wi^e. He felt theJnjuriod% insinuation* of .Wilkes chiefly 
on his wife’s account; and his widow resented the* dis¬ 
courteous language of Walpole, and tRe coSrse invectives* 
or Steevens, with a temper and a calmness which command 
all respect. 

“ In his relations of husband, brother,* friend, and 
master,” says Ireland, “ he was kind, generous, siRcere, a*d 
fndul gent; ii? diet at>stemioua, but in his hospitalities, 
though devoid of ostentation, liberal and free hearted: 
not .prrsimonious, yet frugal;—but so comparativelj^small 
were tRte rewards then paid to artists, that after the labour 
of a long life he left a very inconsiderable sum to his 
widow, with whom he must have* received a large portion.’* 
To this Steevens reluctantly, adds, that H(^^th- was a 
punctual paymaster—was uniformly kind to his^sters and 
' to his cousin, Mary Lewis ;—and—what I hold, though tast, 
not least—that his domestics had remained many •years 
in his service, and that he paiifted ^11 their portraits and 
hung them up in his house. 

By her husbapd’s will IV^s. Hogarth received the sole 
property of his numerous plates, and the copyright was 
secured to her for twenty ygars by Act of Parliament. 
There were seventy-two plates—from which such a number 
of impressions were regularly *sold as produced a vdhy 
respectable annual income. But she outtived the period 
of her right; and, indeed, even before tMs was the case, 
through tha fluctuation of public taste, the sale or thd 
prints had so much diminished as to reduce Mrs. 
Hogarth to the border of want. The intelmosition of i^e* 
king wjjth the Royal Academy at length'obf»ined for 
her an annuity of* ^40, which she lived but two years to 
|,hjoy. 

Steevens, a persoij who misconceived Hogarth’s|genius„ 
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since he said it was exclusively comic, and.who wa^ there¬ 
fore likely to misunderstand his character, has described 
him>asaman whose whole powers of pleasing were con¬ 
fined to his penbil—whose mann’ers were groso and uncul¬ 
tivated—whose social ambition aspired no Jiigher than to 
shine in a club of mechanics, and who was rarely admitted 
into'-polite circles. Much of this cannot be true. The 
f'Society into which Ms profession threw him was often of a 
high order; he had painted portraits and family conver¬ 
sation-pieces for many years; he had corresponded with 
and kept the company of men eminent for rank and talent; 
ai^d his letters to Lord Charlemont and Richard Lord 
Grosvenor are distinguished for their courtesy and for' 
-bearance. He had sat, too, with Gray the poet at the table 
of Widipole; and Walpole hiihself,..the biographer ,pf the 
artist, and one unlikely to forget a breach of" decorum or 
signal grossness in conversation, since it would have 
'imbellished the portraiture he was soon to draw, has been 
silent. • Thejaccount which West gave of his being a little, 
bustling Cikd important man—his love of dress and good 
order—the state which he aflectcd—for he kept his carriage 
—and his very love of speaking of early hardships in con¬ 
trast to his present condition, all these circumstances seem 
to contradict the testimony o? Steevens. 

Nor is thei opinion of this person entitled to much more 
consideration—when, upon the subject of' the indelicacy of 
the works of Hogarth, he opposes the decision of W’i.lpole. 
“When the Flemish painters attempt humour,” says the 
latter, “it is by making’a drunkard vomit; they take 
evacuations for jokes; and when they make us sick, they 
think they make us laugh. A boor hugging a frightful 
frow 'Is a frequent incident even in the works of Teniers. 
The views of Hogarth were more generous and extensive— 
'imirth coloured his pictures, but benevolence designed them 
-y-he smiled like Socrates, that men might not be offended 
'lat hi^ lectures, and might learn to latigh at their own 
folliea"* This sensible and accurate e estimate displeased 
^Steeve^s, who proceeded to exaifiine Tnto the grossnesses 
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and in^licacies, real and imaginary, of a man whom he 
sought tg dissect rather th^n criticise; and in this impure 
pursuit* he is gratified with the detection of open—«ven 
of dawning ielinquencies. ♦ The accohnt of his discoveries 
may be very brjefly dismissed ; they ^ro few and incon¬ 
siderable in regard to so v'oluminous ^n artist, and they 
ai% such as naturaTly presented themselves ^n works v^’hich 
had a higher aim, as a picture of vise mijigles with the. 
sermon wlfich brands and crushes it. Indeed, it is won¬ 
derful that these blemishes are so few and so trivial. In 
grappling with fofly, and in combating with erimes, ho was 
compelled to reveal the nature of that whibh he proposed ^o 
satirise; he js^as obliged to set up sin in its high place, 
before he could crown it with infamy. He shows depravity 
for the sake of am^ding it—the Plemings exiibited 
indtfce^cy for our amusement—and it was Mr. Steevens’s 
own fault that ho could not see the distinction. 

Of Hogarth many anecdotes are related—sqme are trivial 
and unimportant, others refer to* his charactS^ and habits 
and modes of study; I shall ’select a few of tt^^latter, as 
the reader may be desirous to see the first eminent 
whom our country produced as others saw him, ajid to 
know how he looked among his. brethren of the pencil and 

the graver. » ' 

Hoga»th treated those who sat for llfcir portraits with a 
courtesy which i»not alway? practised now. “ \^en I sat 
to Hc^artb,” sai’d Mr. Cole, “ the custom of giving vails 
to servants was not discontinued. On taking leave of 
the painter at the door, I off«red his servant a snmll 
gratuity, but the man very politely refused it, telling me 
it would be as much as the loss of his pl<jce if his master 
Itnew it. This was so uncommon and so liberal "in » 
man of Hd^arth’s profession at that time of day, that 
it much struck mo, as nothing of the kind had happeimd* 
to me before.” Nor is it likely that such*a thing would 
happen 4igain j—Sir Joshua Reynolds gave his servapt £6 

J gnually of wa^es, ^and offered him .£100^^a-yeal^for the 
oor/ 
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Ife was Hogarth’s custom to sketch out on the«jpot any 
remarkable face which struck him, and of which Ije wished 
to preserve an accurate remembrance. He was once 
observed in thfc Bedford Coffee-house drawing something 
with a pencil on the nail of his left thumb ; he held it up to 
a friend who accoippanied him-, it was the face, and a ver/ 
singular one, ol a person in the same room—the likeness 
. was excellent. ^ He iiad dined with some friends at a tavern, 
and as he threw his cloak about him to be ^ne, he o’o- 
served his friend, Ben Read, sound asleep, and presenting 
a most ridiculous physiognomy : Hogarth eyed him for 
a moment, and'- saying soft'y, “ Heavens, what a char¬ 
acter 1 ” called for pen and ink, and drevy his portrai*- 
. without sitting down—a curious and clever likeness, and 
still aristing. 

It was in a temporary summer residence rat Isjeworth 
that he painted the “ Rake’s Progress.” The crowd of 
.visitors to his study was immense. He often asked them 
if they knewffor whom one or another figure in the picture 
was designed, and when they guessed wrong he set them 
right. It was generally believed that the heads were chiefly 
portraits of low characters well known in town. In the 
“ Miser’s Feast ” he introduced Sir Isaac Shard, a person 
proverbially avaricio\(S; his. son, a young man of spirit, 
heard of this, and calling at the painter’s, requested to see 
the picture. The young man asked the^ servant whether 
that old figure was intended for any particular person, who 
answered it was thought to be very like one Sir Isaac Shard, 
whereupon he drew his qsword and slashed the canvas. 
Hogarth heard ..the bustle, and was very angry. Young 
Shard said, “ Ypu have taken an unwarrantable license; I 
tarn i^ie injured party’s son, and ready to defend my con¬ 
duct at law.” He went away, and was never afterwards 
«molested. 

^With 85 dissatisfied sitter the artist was more fortunate. 
A nobleman of ungainly looks and a little deform«l sat for 
his picUirq.; Hogarth made a faithful^likeness according, to 
the rec/,ipt of Oliver Cromwell; the p^er was offended wft^ 
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Jthis -w^t of courtesy in a man by profession a flatterer, and 
refused.to pay for the picture, or to take it home. Hogartli 
was n#fctled, and informed his lordship, that unless h# sent 
for it withJh three days,*he should *dispoSe of it, with the 
addition of a ^^1, to Hare the wild-bea%t man. The picture 
•was instantly paid for, renjoved, and destroyed. A similar 
Sory is related oi^Sir Peter Lely. 

Concerning Hogarth’s vanity, Mr. Belcher, a surgeon oi 
•some note, told the following story to Nichols, whose ear 
was a little too (jpen to anything that confirmed Steevens’s 
theory of the artist’s ignorance and want* of delicacy. 
“ Hogarth, being at dinner with Dr. Ctieselde* and s^me 
other company, was hiformed that John Freke, surgeon of 
^t. Bartholomew’s Hospital, had assorted in Dick's Coffee* 
house that Greene ,wa3 ms eminent in composition as 
Ham^l. •That fellow, Freke,’ cried Hogarth, ‘ is always 
shooting his bolt absurdly one way or another. Handel is 
a giant in music, Greene only a flight Florinml kind of com¬ 
poser.’ ‘ Ay, but,’ said the other, ‘ Freke d^ared yofl were 
as good a portrait-painter as* Vandyke.’ ‘ Th'iSug^^o was in 
the right,’ quoth Hogarth; ‘ and so I am, give mdHi^|b gay 
time and let me choose my subject.’ ” , 

With Dr. Hoadley, who corrected the manuscript of the 
“ Analysis of Beauty. ” for t4io prefe, Hogarth was^ on such 
friendiy terms that he was admitted ibto ona of the private 
theatrical exhibitions which the doctor lovcc^ and was 
appointed to perform, along with Garrick and his enter¬ 
tainer, a parody on that scene in Julius Ccesar whore tho 
ghost appears to Brutus. Hogarth personated the speotre ; 
but so unretentive (we are told) was jiis memory, that 
though the speech consisted only of two Ijnes he was unablff 
to get them by heart, and his facetious associate! wr^te 
them on an illuminated lantern, that he might read them 
when he came upon the stage. Such is.the way in which 
anecdotes are manufactured, and conclusions of absenSe or 
imbecility draw*. The speech of the ghost writteij on the 
, paper lantern,fornied part of the humouq of theiurlesque.; 
> Men, dull in compiehending the eccentricities of j\enius, set 
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down what passes their own understanding to the account', 
of the other's stupidity. 

His thoughts were so much employed on scenes w?iich he 
had just witnesled, or on works which he cdhtemplatedp 
that ho sometimes fiad neither eyes nor ear's for anything 
else ; this has subjected him to *ae charge of utter absenci/ 
of mtnd. “ At'table,” says Nichols, “ he would sometimes 
Aurn his chair ’ounu as if ho had finished eatipg, and as 
suddenly would re-turn it and fall to his meal again.’" 
According to this writer, soon after our .artist set up his 
carriage, he went to visit Beckford, who was then Lord 
M^yor ; th^a day became stormy during the interview; and 
when Hogarth took his leave, ho went out at wrong door' 
■—forgot that he had a carriage—could not find a hackney- 
coach—and came home wet to the skin, to the astonishment 
of his wife. This is a good story—and it be true. 
When Fonthill, the residence of Beckford, was burnt, five 
ocit of six of^^the paintings of “ The Harlot’s Progress ” 
were unforti^ .ately consumed. The whole series of the 
“Rake’s iP_jgress” escaped into the safe keeping of John 
SiyiTi:, t^e architect, together with “ The Four Election 
Picture.” For the former ho gave 570 guineas—for the 
latter £1,732. 

* Accompanying the prinjts of Hogarth’s favourite wPrks 
appeared explanations in verse, sometimes with the'‘name3 
of the aujjiors, but oftener without, and 3,11 alike distin¬ 
guished by weakness and want of that graphic acc&racy 
which marked the engravings. London was at that time 
inf^ted with swarms of wandering verse-makers, who wrote 
rhymes on occasicns of public mourning or private distress, 
‘and who supplied,.printsellers with jingling commendations 
of the 'works which they published. They wrote epigrams 
for half-a-crown each—a fair price for four wretched lines. 
lYom such men Plogarth is supposed to have obtained many 
of the verSes which are attached to his prints. But less 
charitable persons have ascribed them all to himself. ^ 

Heide^eri a Swiss, and the Thersiteg of his day, had a 
ft^ce bey^d the reach of caricature •.'his portrait by Hogarth 
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is natui^ without addition or exaggeration, and it appears 
ifi all its^hideousness— 


* “ Something between a Heideggof and <pvl ”— 

.A the little h*amorous print of the “ Masquerade.” This 
ipan obtained tl?e management of the Opera House, was 
cowntenanced by thie court, and amassecf a fortune. B^ing 
once asked in company what natiom had the greatest ^ 
ingenuity—•“ The Swiss ! ” exclaimed Iloidegger. “ I came 
to England without a farthing, where I gain five thousand 
a-year, and spend*it: now I defy the clevere^ of you all to 
do the same in Switzerland.” • ^ 

Hogarth was fond o^ making experiments in his profu¬ 
sion. He resolved to finish the engraving of the first print 
of -the “ Election,” without faking a proof to ascerts^n the 
success* of Ijjs labours." He had nearly spoiled the plate, 
and w^ls so affected with the misadventure that he 
exclaimed, “ I am ruined.” He soon, however, proceeded|, 
to repair the damage which his* haste or ^tinacy •had 
caused, and with such good • fortune that tii^^rint in 
question is one of the clearest and cleverest orNdJ^is, 
•productions. * 

“When Barry, the painter,” says Smith, “was aslied if 
he ha^ ever seen Hogarth, ‘ Y9S—onqp,’ he replied. ‘ I was 
walking with Joe Nollekens thrbugh .Cranbourne Alley, 
when he exclainjpd, ‘ There L there’s Hogartff.’ ‘ What,’ 
said I,^ ‘ that littl« man in a sky-blue coat ? ’ Off I ran, 
and though I lost sight of him only for a momqnt or two, 
when I turned the corner into Oa^tle Street he was patting 
one of two quarrelling boys on the back, and looking stead¬ 
fastly at the expression in the coward’s face, cried, ‘ Damn 
him, if I would take it of him—at him agafti! 


* It is almost impossible that this story can be true. Barry arrived 
in London some time in 1764, and Hogarth died ^n the October of* 
that same year. Moreover, Nollekens went to Italy^n 17(\p, and did 
not return until 1770, therefore could never have seen Barry on 
English 841 until six }«ars after Hogarth’s death. The story is tpld in 
Smith’s M Nollekens,” jvhich we have already seen is an uniruftworthy 


a|^hority.| 


1 ^ 
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The character of William Hogarth as a man 14 to be 
sought for in his conduct, and in the opinions of his more 
dispassionate contemporaries; his character as an- artist 
is to be gathered from numerous works, at once original 
and unrivalled. His fame has flown far. and wide ; his 
skill as an en^rav''r spread hllf’ reputation as a painter, 
and kll who love the dramatic representation of actual liie 
*■—all who have'hear..s to be gladdened by humour—all who 
are pleased with judicious and well-directed satire—all 
who are charmed with the ludicrous looks of popular folly 
—and all wih6 can be moved with the pathos of human 
suffering-^-are ad&irers of Hogarth. That his works are 
unlike those of other men is his meiit, not Irs fault. He 
‘"belonged to no school of art; ho was the produce of no 
acadeifiy ; no man living or de££d had any share in forming 
his mind, or in rendering his hand skilful. He wfis the 
spontaneous ofi'spring of the graphic spirit of his country, 
fls native to the art of England as independence is, and 
he may be Mrly called, in his own walk, the first-born of 
her spiri*- 

(. H/ jrainted life as he saw it. He gives no visions of 
bygon'3 things—no splendid images of ancient manners; 
he regards neither the historian’s page nor the poet’s song. 
‘ He wai contented wit! the occurrences of the passing day 
—with the fylly or’the sin of the hour; to the garb and 
fashion of the moment, however', he adds story and sentiment 
for all time. 

The moVality of Hogarth has been questioned ; and 
iufleed the like has befallei!.: Crabbe. We may smile as we 
look at his works, and we may laugh—all this is true :— 
the victims whom Hogarth conducts pass through many 
Varied scenes of folly, and commit many absurdities; but 
the spectacle saddens as we move along, and if we com- 
In^nce in mirth; we are overwhelmed with sorrow at last. 
His objeet way to insinuate the excellence of virtue by 
proving the hidoousness of vice;—and,>if he ha, failed,' 
who ha^ succeeded 1 As to other charees, preferred by the 
malice ^ his contemporaries, time* andfffame have i^ited in 
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disproving them. He hasjbeen accused of want of know¬ 
ledge in the human form, and of grace and serenity of 
- expresSon. There is some truth in this, perhaps; bift the 
{peculiar chilracter of his* pictures r^uir^ mental vigour 
rather than extarnal beau^, and serene Madonna-like love- 
Imess could not find a pladi among the follies and frivolities 
or the passing scene. He saw a way of his own to ftime, 
and folloT^d it; he scorned all imit£ftion,*and by words* 
' Rnd works recommended nature for an example and a 
monitress in art., 

His grammatical accuracy and skill in spelling have been 
doubted by men who are seldom satisfied witlf anything 
•short of perfection; tfnd they have added the accusation, 
th^t he was gross and unpolished. Must men of genius' 
be exeyuples of both l^dily^ind mental perfection ? * Look 
at the^yari^ works of Hogarth, and say could a man over¬ 
flowing with such knowledge of men and manners be called 
illiterate or ignorant 1 He was, of no col^ge—but no? 
therefore unlearned; he was of no academy-^yet whcT will 
question his excellence in art 1 He acquired fS<ming by 
his study of human nature—in his intercourse wi&Nfclw 


world—in his musings on the changes of seasons—a»d on 
the varying looks of the nation B,nd the aspect of the uni¬ 
verse? He drank at the great; fou#itAn of information, and' 
went by the ancient road ; and till it* is sh«wn that his 
works are withd^t knowledge, I shall look on tim as a 
well-iirfornied man. 

In his memorandums respecting the establishflient of an 
Academy of Art in England lib writes well and wisely. 
Voltaire asserts that, after the establishment of the French 
Academy, not one work of genius appea^’ed, for all the 
painters became mannerists and imitators. Hogartlf 
agrees with the acute Frenchman; he declares that 
“ the institution will serve to raise and • pension a fqw* 
bustling and busy men, whose whole empli^merffc will bo 
to tell ai few simple students when a leg is too long or an 
ajm tod short.. More (says Hogarth) will £Lock\to the 
tftudy on art than wllat gdnius sends ; the hop^ of profit, or. 
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the thirst of distinction will induce parents to pus!/ tUja 
offspring into the lecture-room, and many will appear and 
but few be wortlw. The paintings of Italy form a Jort of 
ornamental fringe to their gaudy religion, and rlome is the, 
general store-shop 6f Europe. The arts, owe much to 
Popery, and Popery owes much of its universality to 
the fft-ts. The Erench have attained to' a sort of foppisii 
magnificence im.art; in Holland selfishness is the ruling 
passion, and in England vanity is united with selfishness. ■ 
Portrait-painting, therefore, has succeeded, and ever will 
succeed better in England than in any other country, and 
th% demand will 'continue as new faces come into the 
market. Portrait-painting is one of the ministers of vanity, , 
•and vanity is a munificent patroness; historical painting 
seeks tfe revive the memory of Che dead, and the dead are 
very indifferent paymaster r. Paintings are plentiful etioUgh 
in England to keep us from the study of nature; but 
students who confine their studies to the works of the dead, 
need never hnire to live themselves; they will learn little 
more th§n- ..he names of the painters; true painting can 
learnt in one school, and that is kept by nature.” 
These ,are the written words of a man illiterate and gross, 
who was unacquainted withi grammar and could not spell! 
ffn thisi free, clear, and pithy way, Hogarth handled the 
great question i of public instruction in art, and his conduct 
has been ^.imputed to envy of the growing fame of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. If those sarcastic strictures arose from 
envy—of vidiich I find no traces—the envy of Hogarth was 
me4 by the contempt of Reynolds; for never in all his 
letters and discourses does Sir Joshua, save once or so, 

' and that with n^ore of censure than of praise, allude even 
to the‘existence of his eminent contemporary.* 

It is seldom that envy urges such sensible reasons for 
its^ opposition. Hogarth disliked a formal school, because 

* A distinguished member of the Koyal Academy remarked publicly 
on thi^mssage in the first edition—that Sir Jtshua migh as wei' 
be censnKd iox not naming Fielding and Richardson, as '^Sgarth 
yias nopc^^nter I " ited 
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^he wa!^ the pupil of nature, and foresaw that students 
would Sock to it from the feeling of trade rather than the 
jnmpulSIe of genius, and that it would become a manufactory 
^or convenAonal forms anM hereditary graces. He satirised 
some of the dank masters, and laughed'at—as well he might 
•—their legions of saints^and Madonpas. He saw their 
influence in England, and he lamented i^ and lampfconed 
them i but he was not, therefore, in&ensibje to the merit* 
•of the more eminent masters. Opulent collectors were 
filling their gallprics with the religious paintings of the 
Romish Church, and vindicating their purehases by re¬ 
presenting these works as the only patterns Of all t^at 
'is noble ir» art aitd worthy of imitation. Hogarth 
perceived that all this was not according to the natural^, 
spirit^of the nation; Jie wsll knew that our island tiad not 
yet poured* out its own original mind in art, as it had done 
in poetry; and hftfelt assured that such a time would come, 
if native genius were not overljiid systematically by moafc 
patrons and false instructors. In this mc^od he fboked 
coldly—too coldly, perhaps—on foreign art; perhaps 
too fondly on his own productions. But even the^^'N%here 
vanity soonest misleads the judgment, he thought .wisely. 
He contemplated his own works, not as things excellent in 
themselves, but as the rudimentj oS future excellepce, and 
looked* forward with the hope that siJme happier Hogarth 
would arise, and raise—on the foundation which Jie had laid 
—a perfect and lasting superstructure. 

“ As a painter,” says Wtflpole, “ Hogarth ‘has slender 
merit.” What is the merit «f a painter 1 If it b® to 
represent life—to give us an image of ,man—to exhibit 
the workings of his heart—to record tj;ie good and evil* 
of his nature—to set in motion before us the very*being8 
with whom* earth is peopled—to shake us with mirth—to 
sadden us with woeful reflection—to please us with natural 
grouping, vivid action, and vigorous colouring*—Hogarth 
has dtlne all thw; and if ho that has done' so be not a 
^aint^, who will show us one 1 I claim a vilification 
•M wide for ttfe w<|kd painter as for the word pi^t. But 
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there seeing a disposition to limit the forhier to thf/se who * 
have been formed under some ^ieculiar course of study— 
and ,produced works in the fashion of such and suoh great 
masters. This I takd to be meve pedantry; i.nd that as 
well might all men* be excluded from the fank of poets, 
who have not composed epics, dramas, odes, or elegies, 
accokling to th@ rules of the Greeks. ” 





RICHARD WILSON. 

Op the life of EScnABD Wilson little more,i^ known than 
what is related by Wright; whose acccwnt, imperfect ^nd 
unsatisfactoiy as it is, was sought for by its author in many 
I sources, and procured with difficulty and fatigue. As the> 
remembrance of .the artist bimsfelf faded on men’s mfmories, 
the cfiara<jJ^er of his works began to rise in public estima¬ 
tion. Then, and ^not till then, the lovers of art perceived 
that the productions of an Englishman, wlyg lived in wa%t 
and died broken-hearted, equalletl, in poetic \.»onceptic#i and 
splendour of colouring, many of the works oi^^hose more 
fortunate painters, who had kings for their protee. 3 «vf%^and 
princes and nobles for their companions. ^ 

He was the third son of a,clergy man in Montgomery- 
shirg, whose family was of »ld standing; and his mothe* 
was 01^0 of the Wynns of Lees wold—a n^ime oi great 
antiquity, and ^riched with the blood of the kings of the 
principality. was born in the year 1713. j&is love of 
art appeared early. How this came upon him^ in a place 
where there were no paintings awaken his emotions,.wo 
are not informed; but a slight cause wil^ arouse a strong 
natural spirit. He loved, when a child, to trace figures of • 
men and animals, with a burnt stick, upoff the walls«of the 
' house; and his father seems to have been willing to 
encourage, rather than repress, this flnprofitable propensity. 
But he must have carried his experiment* muoh fartUer, 
and pub them iijto a more alluring shape, before he suo- 
ceededEn impressing a sense of his talents on Ijisirelation, 
J8ir Qo|rge Wynn, -j^ho ^ook him—I know not at Vhat ago 
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-to Lond^S, and placed him under the care of one ’^righ^ 
a painter of portraits, too obscWire even for the notice df 
Walpole. His progress under such a master couk be but 
little ; and no better'account can be rendered ^han that n. 
lived by portraits, and was distinguishea among his wretcheu ■ 
contemporaries so far as to be employed to paint a picture c . 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, their tuto.^ 
,the Bishop of Ho-wich. This happened in 1748, when 

Wilson was thirty-five years old. * 

Wilson’s, portraits, whether numerous or not, are now 
forgotten, with the annual thousands which were then, as 
now, produced to*meet the demand of new faces; nor were 
they marked, according to all but universal omnion, by any .. 
. of those happy and graceful touches which please us so much 
in hisi landscapes. Edwards, indeed, in lus ‘‘ Anec^tes of 
Painters,” asserts that in drawing a head !?e ^s not 
excelled by any of the portrait-painters of his time--that 
,his treatment^was bold and masterly, and his colouring in 
the %tyle of Rembrandt; but Edwards is alone as to this 

matter.* ^ ^ 1 1 , 1 . 

and salutary change was soon to^ be wrought in ^ 

tTie character of his productions. In his six-and-thirtieth 
year he was enabled by his own savings and the aid ot his 
c friends to go to Italy, /here his talents procured him notice, 
and his company was courted by men of sense and rank. 
He continued the study and practice of portrait-painting, 
and, it is'said, with fair hopes of success, when an accident 
opened another avenue to fame, and shut up the way to 
foftune. Having waited one morning till he grew weary 
for the coming of Zucarelli, the artist, he painted, to beguile 
the time, a scene upon which the window of his friend 
Jooked, with so much grace and effect that Zucarelli was 
astonished, and inquired if he had studied landscape. 
Wilson replied, that'he had not. “Then I advise you, 

* A portrait in full length of J. H. Mortimer, by Richard Wilson, 
was smiL'.time ago in the possession of Mr. 

it at 16C guineas, and in 1842 wrote a pamphle| about i| and tjfa 
paintin^l and <?f Wilson in genoTO* 
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(said^the other) “ to try—for you are sure of great success.” 
The counsel of one friencf was confirmed by the opinion of 
another. This was Vernet, a French painter—a man whose 
'generosity leas equal to his reputation, ahd that was very 
high. One d5,y, wKile sitting in Wilsdh’s painting-room, he 
•was so struck with the peculiar beauty of a newly-finished 
landscape that hlh desired to become its* proprietor? and 
oflFered in exchange one of his best» pictjires. This wa* 
•much to fhe gratification of the other; the exchange was 
made, and with ^ liberality equally rare and commendable, 
Vernet placed his friend’s picture in his exhibition-room, 
and when his own productions happentM to b» praisec^or 
I purchased by English travellers, the generous Frenchman 
used to say, “ Don’t talk of my landscapes alone, when your' 
olvn countryman, Wi|^on, paints so beautifully.” 

Th^e piiaises-, and an internal feeling of the merits of his 
new performance!, induced Wilson to relinquish portrait- 
painting and proceed with landscape. He^ found himseif 
better prepared for this new pursuit than he had imagined ; 
he had been long insensibfy storing his 
beauties of natural scenery, and the picturesque mdu^tayis 
and glens of his native Wales had been to him an ajademy 
when he was unconscious of their influence. He did not 
proceed upon that plan of study—Siuch recommenced, but 
little practised—of copying the old ntasters,»with the hope 
of catching a corresponding* inspiration; but he s^died their 
works, and mastered their methods of attaining excellence, 
and compared them carefully with nature. By this means 
he caught the hue and character of Italian scenery, end 
steeped his spirit in its splendour. His landscapes aro 
fanned with the pure air, warmed with the glowing suns,* 
filled with the ruined temples, and sparkling with the 
wooded sti%ams and tranquil lakes of that classic region. 
His reputation rose so fast that he obtained pupils. Mengs, 
out of regard for his genius, painted his portrait; and 
Wilson repaid tlCs flattery with a fine landscape. ^ 

' Aft<r a residence of six years abroad, he jreljurned to 
e^glaJd to \xf bis |ortuoe with his own cotmtryuen; and 
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^he comniencement was promising. On his arrival in 
London, ho took apartments on the north side of Covejit 
Garden, where Lely, Kneller, and Thornhill had liped and 
laboured, and associated with all men distii.guished fo" 
taste and talent. His picture of “Niobe” confirmed, if 
did not increase, the reputatioj;^ which had followed hirs 
frorr Italy, and his view of E-ome raised him to a distii.C- 
tion not surely difficult at that time to attain—that of the 
ablest landscape-painter of his country. Tho Duke of , 
Cumberland bought the first and the Marquis of Tavistock 
the second these pieces: the prices have not been recorded, 
but they yere pr._^bably low. He assisted in instituting tjie 
l^oyal Academy; and on the death, of Hayman solicited, 
and obtained the situation of librarian—a place of small 
profit^fbut not to be despised by one who had to inspire his 
countrymen with a new taste before he could expect to 
have a succession of purchasers. 

c The love ot landscape-painting spread very slowly—so 
slov^y that, sft'ter the sale of a few of his works among the 
more distinguished of the lovers of art, he could not find 
a for the fruits of his study; and had the 

mortification of exhibiting pictures of unrivalled beauty' 
before the eyes of his country men in vain. He soon began 
to feel that in reli.iquisbing portrait-painting hq had 
forsaken the way to wealth and fashionable distinction, and 
taken the road to certain want and unprofvtablo fame. The 
appeal w’hich his original pursuit made to individual vanity 
was felt, and through it he bad acquired a decent livelihood, 
which his present employpaent seemed to deny him. To 
paint the varie^ aspect of inanimate nature—to clothe the 
pastoral hills with flocks, to give wild-fowl to the lakes, 
jring'teves to tffe woods, blossoms to the boughs, verdure to 
the earth, and sunshine to the sky—is to paint landscape, i? 
is true ; but it js to paint it like a district surveyor, instead 
of grouping its picturesque beauties, and inspiring tliem 
with what the skilful in art call the sentiment of the scene. 
Wilson/, had a poet’s feeling and a poet’s eye, sel^ted his 
scenes ^itii judgment, and spread th^,ro oiit in beputy af^<J 
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in aO^he fresh luxury of nature. He did for landscape 
what Reynolds did for faT:es—with equal genius but far 
differeifb fortune. A fine scene, rendered still ^ore 
pvely by ifiie pencil of • the artistj did ‘not reward its 
4l4tterer with* gny ‘ of its productioiA either of oil, or 
«orn, or cattle; as Knel^er found d^ad men indifierent 
'fJaymasters—so ilianimate nature proved but a *cold 
patroness to Wilson. 

• It was ttie misfortune of Wilson to be unappreciated in 
his own day; a^d he had the additional mortification of 
seeing works wholly unworthy of being raak^jd with his, 
admired by the public and purchased at 4arge piices. IJhe 
»i,^mand for the pictures of Barret was so great, that the 
income of that indifferent dauber rose to two thousand • 
pounds a-year; and the eq»ally weak landscapes off Smith 
of Ch^hesfcer were or high value in the market—at the 
time when the fvorks of Wilson were neglected and 
disregarded, and tlie great artist himself Hias sinking, i* 
the midst of the capital, under obscurity, indigence* and 
dejection. He was reduced,*by this capricious^^noranco 
of the wealthy and the titled, to work for the nSte^nest 
of mankind. Hogarth, as we have seen, sold some of his 
plates for half-a-crown a pqund weight—and Wilson 
painted his “ Ceyx and Alcyon^” 'for a pot of b^er and* 
the remains of a Stilton cheese ! * His chiqf resource for 
subsistence was «in the sordid liberality of p’awnVmokers, to 
whose* hands many of his finest works wore consigned wet 

* From an eminent member of tfie Koyal Academy I Save received 
the following version of this story—to*which I could add three oth%rs. 

1 have retained in the text the most popular one., , 

“In the anecdote of Wilson’s painting, the ‘Ceyx and Alcyone,’ i 
there is a slight mistake. The Castle and Rock•^)f the pictrye were 
•painted from not /or a pot of porter and a Stilton cheese. From 
what I have repeatedly heard Farington sgy, it was not so much the 
low prices which Wilson got for his pictures, as the general want of 
employment, which he had to complain of. For suaji pictures as tlfbse 
of his which Farington had, and Constable has, he used to receive 
from terlto fifteen guineas, which, according to the value! of •money 
then, is luite equal to the prices received by almost any sf ^ now. I 
4^n't ne|ue the excepti|ns —} can only say that I am not one.”—A.C. 
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from the easel. One person, who had purchased/many 
pictures from him, when urged by the unhappyrf,rtist to 
buj*another, took him into his shop-garret, and, pointing 
to a pile oT landscapes, said, “ Wh^ look fe, Dick, you 
know I wish to olflige, but see ! there ara all the pictures 
I have paid you ^or these tlyee years.” To crown hte 
disappointments—in a contest for fame with Smith ^ 
Chichester—the R(^al Society decided against Wilson. 

To account for the caprice of the public, or even for th©» 
imperfect taste of a Royal Society, is legs difficult than to 
find a reason •for the feelings of dislike, and even hostility, 
\*ith whifch Wilson was regarded by Reynolds. We are 
told that the eminent landscape-painter, notwithstanding^ 
all the refinement and intelligence of his mind, was some- 
whatUjoarse and repulsive in Ms miners. He was. indeed 
a lover of pleasant company, a drinker of ale •nd j^orter— 
one who loved boisterous mirth and Hough humour: find 
»such things #tre not alvjays found in society which calls 
itseTf select. But what could the artist do 1 The man 
who se ja »tron3 are pawnbrokers instead of peers—whose 
paid in porter and cheese—whose pockets con-, 
tain Jittle copper and no gold—whose dress is coarse and 
his house ill-replenished#—must seek such society as 
corresponds with hi^ n^pans and condition—he must be 
content to s#^ elsewhere than at a rich man’s tabl« covered 
with emjjossed plate. That the coarseness of his manners 
and the meanness of his appearance sRould give ©offence 
to the courtly Reynolds, i^ not to be wondered at—that 
they were the cause of* his hostility I cannot believe, 
though this has often been asserted. Their dislike was, in 
fact, mutual; ggid I fear it must be imputed to something 
•like Jealousy. 

In those moments ^of irritation and animo^ty, the col^, 
•cglm temper of Reynolds gave him a manifest advantage 
over an ftpponffiit irritable by nature, and soured and stung 
by dipamointment and misfortune. Th® coarse aiul unskil¬ 
ful velj^mence of poor Richard was no matchifor the 
cautious malignity of the president, w|o enjoyed tfs dott]^ 
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advafiijfcage of lowering bis adtifersary’s talents^ in social 
cBnversaJiion, and e£c cathed^d in his discourses. Reynolds 
jjtems t« have been a master in that courtly and malevalent 
art ascribedtby Pope *to Addison, of teadhii% others to 
sneer without syeering himself, and “damning with faint 
praise,” As a specimen, I^ranscribe tljp following passage 
fTom one of the president’s discourses :— 

“ Our ingenious academician, Wilsom ha^ I fear, been, 
.guilty, likefmanyof his predecessors, of introducing gods 
and goddesses, id^al beings, into scenes which were by no 
means prepared to receive such personages. Hi« landscapes 
were in reality too near common nature to admit supqf- 
. ijatural object#. In censequence of this mistake in a very 
admirable picture of a storm which I have seen of his hand, 
mdny figures were intjoduc«d in the foreground, sdne in 
apparent distress, and some struck dead, as a spectator 
would naturally suppose, by the lightning, had not the 
painter injudiciously, as I think, rather choi^n that their* 
death should be imputed to a little Apollo who appeal in 
the sky with his bent bow, ahd .that these figu^f^s should 
^be considered as the children of Niobe. The first iueaHliaJ 
presents itself is tfiat of wonder in seeing a figure in 
so uncommon a situation as th^ in which the Apollo is 
placed, for the clouds on which Jie'kneels have nyt the ' 
appearance of being able to support himf” • 

This criticism *was uttered, indeed, when Wilsqp was in 
“the gra#^e, and when it could not hurt him personally; it 
nevertheless proves the insinuating nature of tiie critic’s 
hostility; and that long and rooted dislike had made hkn 
shut his eyes on excellences to which he rf^uld not other¬ 
wise have been insensible. The man w^ose landscapes 
obtained him a high name for poetic feeling and el8gant» 
nature, was •not likely to select a common scene for the 
tragic representation of the death of Niobe and her* 
children; and, as that mournful story wa#*his subject, it 
was necessary to piople the landscape with thd prcmei; his¬ 
torical altors. Niobe and her ofispring are on eartEt—their 
(U|[troye| is in hBavet^; and, as the scene is ve|^ grand and 
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magnificent, I cannot conceive that anything is out o^lac^ 

or out of character. The Apollo is proportioned to the 
picture, and seems too buoyant and aferiaJ to need e^en thfe 
support of tf cltiud ; neither is ‘he kneeling, liut floating 
majestically away fln one of those bodiftg clouds which 
accompany thunder^ While acej^ing Wilson of introducing 
god# and goddesses. Sir Joshua forgof that he himseli 
•was in the practice c-f baptising the living ladies of England 
after heathen goddesses, and that he was a dealer in th^ > 
commonplace flattery of raising ordinary mortals to divine 
honours. He»was aware, when he wrote his criticism, that 
\^lson hsid had %, hard contest with fortune for existence, 
and that he died heart-broken by poverty ard disappoint:^ 
ment; it was therefore unkind and ungenerous to attempt 
to intirrupt the quiet progress of lyis works to the fame 
which he could not but know awaited them. < • J 
It is related that, at a meeting of tje members of the 
A,cademy on la social ojeasion, Reynolds proposed the 
Iiealfh of Gainsborough as the best landscape-painter; on 
which Wilson added aloud, and the best portrait-painter too. 

'ptesident pretended not to have been aware of the , 
preserve of Wilson, and made a courtly explanation. 
Wilson, who received the apology with a kind of dissatis- 
sfled growl, was afterwards afccused by his companioas of 
wanting a proper spirit of conciliation—by whiah, said 
they, he, might have profited, for the ^•president could 
endure to be flattered, and was kind to those who submitted 
to his ascendancy. Reynolcfe had never experienced any 
reverse of fortune—the applause of the world was with 
him, and much its money in his pocket; he might there¬ 
fore have afforded to be indulgent to a man of genius 
srafferfhg under the want of honour, and even the want of, 
bread. • 

" Nor was the President of the Academy the only person 
who distressed* him with injurious opinions. A certain 
coterig ei men, skilful in the mystery of good minting, 
came tor the conclusion that the works of Wilsm were 
deficient in tlje gayer graces of style,/find sent P^ny, ajp 
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acad^ician, whom Barry worshipped as one of the chief 
painters# on earth, to remonstrate with the artist, and 
inform •him • that, if he hoped for fame or their ^ood 
opinion, he *must imitate* the lighte’r styfe 8f Zucareili. 
Wihson was busied on one of his works when this courier 
ft"om the Committee of ^taste annojjncod himself and 
■Telivered his message. He heard him iR silence—pro¬ 
ceeded with his labours—then stopped suddenly, and# 
> poured foAh a torrent of contemptuous words; which 
incensed the whojp coterie, and induced them to withdraw 
any little protection which their opinion had extended 
over him. 

•; As the foriune of Wilson declined his temper became 
tottched—he grew peevish—and in conversation his lan¬ 
guage ^assumed a topp of«sharpness and aeidity ♦vhich 
accord^ ill* with his warm and benevolent heart. Some 
men are raised tol stations whore the meanness of their 
nature shows but the more deformed and reftulsive by the* 
contrast; while others, originally of amiable character, 
soured by neglect, and stung *by undeserved inc 4 ii^t, forget 
,by degrees dignity in despair, and allow their minds tg 
become as squalid as their dress. , 

Wilson had, nevertheless, spirit enough at all times to 
reseni impertinence. When Zof^ni, in his satiric jicture 
of the €loyal Academy, represented liim with a pot of 
porter at his elbow, he insttmtly selected, like Jqjinson on 
an ocaasion little dissimilar, a proper stout stick, and 
vowed he would give the caricaturist a satisfactory thrash¬ 
ing. All who knew Wilson made sure he would keep his 
word; but Zoffani prudently passed his# brush over the 
offensive part, and so escaped the cudgeling. On one 
pccasion Jones, a favourite pupil, invited him to see a*larg» 
landscape wRich he had painted;—he looked, and exclaimed, 

“ How, Mr. Jones, what have you been doing ? you have* 
stolen my temple ! ” “ Is it too dark, sii*S ” sasd Jones. 

“ Oh, black enough of all consci^ce! ” answered the ^ther, 
and ins^ntly retired. , v 

•)He fond* of ^he oompany of Sir Willj^m Beechey, 
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aid at his Souse he frequently reposed from the ca^s o 
the world and the persecutidh of fortune. Jife wiu 
absteinious at his meals, rarely touching wine or»ardem 
spirits—his #av(Jurite *beverage was a pot of ^rter and 4 
toast; and he would* accept that when The ^;efused all othei 
thiugk This was a^luxury of \^ich he was determined tc 
hav^the full enjoyment—he took a moddlrate draught—SM 
gilent a little ^^ile^ then drank again, and all the time 
eyed the quart vessel with a satisfaction which ^arkled in 
his eyes. The first time that Wilson w^s invited to dine 
with Beech€^,.he replied to the request by saying, “You 
hawe daughters, Mr. Beochey; do they draw ? All young 
laaies draw now.” “No, sir,” answered his prudent enter-^ 
.tainer, “my daughters are musical.” lie was pleased to 
hear tl5,Is, and accepted the invi'ra,tion. Such was the bluiit 
honesty of his nature, that when drawings weret;sho^n him 
which he disliked, he disdained, or wa| unable to give a 
courtly answer, and made many of the students his enemies. 
Beyfiolda had the sagacity to escape from such difiiculties 
by lookinjj. at the drawings “and saying, “ Pretty, pretty,” 
which Vanity invariably explained into a compliment. 

His^process of painting was simple; his colours were few, 
he used but one brush, and,worked standing. He prepared 
•his palette, made a few touches, then retired to the window 
to refresh his^eye with natural light, and returned ^n a few 
minutes and resumed his labours. Beoebiy called on him 
one day, and found him at work; he seized his visitor 
hastily by the arm, hurried him to the remotest corner of 
the room, and said, “ The,ye, look at my landscape—this is 
where you shouid view a painting, if you wish to examine 
it with your ey^s and not with your nose.” He was then 
an old man, his ^ght was failing, his touch was unsure, and^ 
he painted somewhat coarsely, but the efiect was wonderful. 
He too, like Reynolds, had his secrets of colour and his 
m;^stery of the teue principles in painting, which he refused 
to exjglam, saying, “ They are like those ef nature, *and are 
to be B(|aght for and found in my performances.” 11 Of his 
own future fa^e he spoke seldom, lor wak a mod^^t ma |i. 
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but, 'when he did speak of it, he used expressions which the 
worldMvas since sanctioned. “Beechey,” he said, “you 
. will life to| see great prices given for my pictures, •when 
those of Barrojb will^not fdtch one farthing.’’ * 

The salary of Jibrarian rescued him from utter starvation; 
Indeed, so few were his wgints, so simj)le his fare, and so 
"moderate his appetite, that he found it. Tittle as it *was, 
nearly enough. Ho had, as he grofr olch become mor# 
Aieglectful of his person—as fortune forsook him he left a 
fine house for ojj^e inferior; a fashionable street for one 
cheap and obscure ; he made sketches for half^-crown, and 
expressed gratitude to Paul Sandby for pufthasing* a . 
►number fromfhim at»a small advance of price. His last 
retreat in this wealthy city was a small room somewhere , 
aCout^Tottenham-Couft Rfad ;—an easel and a bAish—a 
chair %nd « table—a hard bed with few clothes—a scanty 
meal and the favourite pot of porter—were all that Wilson 
could call his own. A disgrace,to an ageVhich laysheff 
its tens of thousands on mountebanks and projectors— 
on Italian screamers, and men who made souths at 
Shakespeare. • 

In this wretched retreat he was found out by a lady of 
rank, who, desirous of obtaining a good landscape, applied 
to an acquaintance, a stud6nt tin art, to recommend a* 
first-ratfc painter. The youth menfioned,* Wilson, and 
accompanying patroncs's to his apartment, pieced some 
of hi^ best landscapes in proper lights, and with much tact 
detained the lady at the otller end of the rocfm, lest the 
rough appearance of their lini«h should alarm her. She 
was so much pleased, that she commissiftned two pictures, 
fixed the prices, and drove away. Wiljjan detained his 
^oung friend by the arm, looked feelingly in liis face, .ariS 
said, “ Your kindness is all in vain-j-I am wholly destitute 
—I cannot even purchase proper canvas* and colour lob 
these paintings.” The young man gave him twenty pounds 
— for Im was relsrted to rich people—then went ^jorne and 
said tofiimself, “When Wilson, with all his geniu^ starves, 
^hat will become of me 1 ” He laid palette and pencils 
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aside, pursued his studies at College, and rose highJLn thp 
Church. 

It is reported ^hat IJ,eynolds relaxed his hostility‘at last 
—and, becoming generous \vhen°it was too late, obtained 
an order from a nolileman for two landscapes at a proper 
pric^. This kipdncss softened 'the severity of Wilson’?* 
animadversions on tho president ; but old age with its 
infirmities was come upon him j his sight was ^failing, his 
skill of touch was forsaking him, and his naturally high' 
spirit had begun to yield at last to the repeated injuries of 
fortune. Lcfticlon whs relieved from witnessing the melan- 
chidy close of his life. A small estate became his by tho 
death of a brother ; and, as if nature'liad designed to make' 
'some amends for the neglect of mankind, a profitable vei'n 
of leacr was discovered on his gPound. When this twofold 
good fortune befell him, he waited on his stead/'frie.id. Sir 
William JBeechey, to ask him if ho had Uny commands for 
Wal^s. His spirits were then high, but appeared assumed, 
for his health was visibly deojining, and his faculties were 
impaired. ' He put his hands to each side, and pressing 
them, said, with a sorrowful smile, “ Oh ! these back settle- 
mentst of mine ! ” He took an affecting farewell of Sir 
William, and set out fpr his native place, where, far from 
'^the bitt’erness of professional rivalry, and placec\ above the 
reach of want!J..he looked to enjoy a few happy days.'* 

He aritved safely at Colomondie, beside the village, of 
Lanverris, in Denbighshire, and took up his rosideneb with 
his relation, Mrs. Jones. The house was elegant and epm- 
mdHious, and the situaticfti of that kind which Wilson 
^ loved. It stood*iimong fine green hills, with old romantic 
woods. pictures((ye rocks, verdant lawns, deep glens, and 
tlie whole was cheered with the sound as well (is the sight, 
of running water. He was now in affluence—was loved 
and respected b^ all around him—and, what was as much 
to him, or more, he was become a dweller among scenes 
such <as^had haunted his imagination,‘even wheu Italy 
spread her beauty before him. He wrought lit’ile and 
jvalked mucl*;—the |tone on wbSch fie loved to sit, tPfe 
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t^jee under which he shaded, himself from the sun, and the 
stream cn the banks of which he commonly walked, are all 
irememberedfand pointed out by thp peajan^ry. Btft he 
wanted what wealth could not give—youth and strength 
to enjoy what he had fallen heir to. Ilis strength failed 
^st—his walks becjfime slnJlrtcr and loss»fre(juent—and ^ the 
last scene he visited was where two old picturesque fir-trees 
stood, whiq^ he loved to look at anc? inti«t)duce into his" 

’ Uompositions, Walking out one day, accompanied by a 
favourite dog—whether exhausted by fatigue, or overcome 
by some sudden pain—Wilson sank do^n^ add* found him¬ 
self unable to rise. The sagacious animal ran honTe, howled, 
fulled the servants hf their clothes, and at last succeeded 
injbringing them to the aid of his master. He was carried 
home, ^ut he never fairly recovered from the shod* He 
complained^f weariness and pain, refused nourishment, and 
languished and expired in May 1782, in the sixty-ninth 
year of his age. 

As a landscape-painter the pierits of Wilson are great; 
his conceptions are generally noble, and his •execution 
• vigorous and glowing; the dewy freshness, the natural 
lustre and harmonious arrangement of his scenes,* have 
seldom been exceeded. He rose a*^ once from the tame 
insipidity of common scenery inlto natural grandear and' 
magnificence—his streams seem all ab(fdes f»f nymphs, his 
diills are fit haufits for the muses, and his templts worthy 
of god^. His whole heart was in his art, and he talked and 
dreamed landscape. Ho lookeTl on cattle as macle only to 
form groups for his pictures, anc? on men as they composed 
harmoniously. One day, looking on the’•fine scene from 
Richmond Terrace, and wishing to point ojft a spot of par¬ 
ticular beau^ to the friend who accompanied him—“Tnere,* 
said he, holding out his finger, “ se%, near those houses— 
there, where the figures are.” He stood fot some time by 
the waterfall of Terni in speechless admiration, and at 
length Axclaimed,* “Well done: water, by Goc\! In 
i^,rial e&ct he considered himself above any rival. When 
■fjright^of Derby of^red*to exchange works with him, ho. 
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answered, “ With all my heart, ,-ril give you air, and you 
will give me fire.” 

“ Wilson,’V says Fuseli, discoursing on aii in 1801, 

“ observed nature in all her appe^ancea,. and had a 
characteristic touch for all her forms. 'But though, in 
effeqts of dewy, freshness, and tsilent evening lights, few, 
have equalled and fewer excelled him, his grandeur is 
bftener allied "to terror, bustle, and convulsion than to 
calmness and tranquillity. He is now numbered with the' 
classics of the art, though little more thaa the fifth part of 
a century h'as elapsed since death relieved him from the 

• apUthy of cognoscenti, the envy of rivals, and the neglect 
of a tasteless public; for Wilson, whose works will soon^ 

• command prices as proud as those of Claude, Poussin, or 
Elzheimer, resembled the last most in his fate, and- lived 
and died nearer to indigence than ease.” . 

Wilson’s landscapes are numerous, and are scattered, as 
Vheyrshould bej through public galleries and private rooms. 
They are, in general, productions of fancy rather than of 
existing rb'ality—scenes pictured forth by the imagination 
rather than transcribed from nature; yet there is enough 
of nakure in them to please the commonest clown, and 
^enough of what is poetic' to charm the most fastidious 
fancy, e He sometimes, imleed, painted fac-similes of scenes, 
but his heart-* disliked such unpoctic drudgery; for his 
thoughts vwere ever dwelling among hills and streams- 
renowned in story and song, and he loved to expatiate on 
ruined temples and walk over fields where great deeds had 
been achieved, and where gods had appeared among men. 
He was fortunafe'in little during his life—his “View from 
Kew pardens,” though exquisite in colour and in simplicity 
of arrangement, was returned by the King, for whom it 
■was painted ; nor w»s the poetic loveliness of his com- 
pocitions felt till such acknowledgment was useless to the 
artist. 

The mmes of a few of his principal'compositions will 
show the historical and poetical influence jinder wlhich he 
jvrought:—“The De^th of Niobe,*’ “I^aeton,” “Mipmingf ' 
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•“ View of Rome,” “ VilIa*of Mecmnas at Tivoli,” “ Oelaclon 
and 4-^nelia,” “ View on the River Po,” “ Apollo and 
the Seasois,” “ Meleagei; and Atalanta,’< “£!icero at his 
Villa,” “ Lal?e of Narni,” “View on .the Coast of Baiae,” 

“ The Tiber neS,r Rome,” “ Temple of Bacchus,” “ Adrian’s 
Villa,” “Bridge «f RimiVii,” “Rosanfondis Pond,” ‘iLan- 
gallon Bridge,” “ Castle of Dinas Bran,” “ Temple of Venus 
at Baise,”»“Tomb of the IToratii ana Cifbatii,” “Broken 
Bridge of Narni,” and “ Nymphs Bathing.” His pencil 
sometimes forsdbk subjects of classic^or pgetic fame, and 
dwelt on scenes of natural loveliness; »some qjt these are 
very captivating compositions—there is a light let in ■a|)on^ 
the hills, ana a verdant freshness among the trees, such 
as few .painters have surpassed. He frequently cpjpied his* 
own ^lictures, as want* of bread or the taste of his customers 
dictattid ;^his, w.ych all others have done with impunity, 
has been made matter of reproach; ther^ are men wlm 
will not bo pleased, and some wbro deserve not to be pleased, 
and Wilson experienced the enmity of both. 

In person ho was above the middling size; his frame 
was robust, and inclining to bo corpulent; his head \fas 
large, and his face red and blotchy ; he wore a wfg with 
the tail plaited into a club, an‘d a fliree-cocked hat accorc^ 
ing*to the fashion of his time. "In Jfis earlier daj^, when 
hope was high^he was a Ipver of gay company and of gay 
attire ; he sometime^ attended the Academy in SI. Martin’s 
Lane in a green waistcoat ornamented with goy lace. Ho 
loved truth and detested flattery; he could endure a _^oke 
but not contradiction. He was deficient in courtesy of 
speech—in those candied civilities whiefi^o for little with* 
men of sense, but which have their effect among the ghallqw' 
and the vain. His conversation abounded with information 
and humour, and his manners, whfch were at first repqf- 
sive, gradually smoothed down as he * grew, animated. 
Those who enjoyed the pleasure of his friendshia agree in 
pronoulicing him a man of strong sense, intelli^iibe, and, 
|•^finement, and every way worthy of those works which * 
’^reserve the name Richard Wilsojj. 



SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Joshua, tho 'son pf'the Keverond Samuel Reynolds and 
Thfeophila'jpotter, his wife, was the tenth of eleven children,, 
five of whom died in infancy. He was born 'dt Plympton, 
in Devonshire, on Thursday, IGth July 1723, three months 
before‘the death of Sir Godfrey ’Kneller, “thur per¬ 
petuating,” say some of his biographerf, “ the'hereditary 
descent of arf ” This descent of talent had a better 
secuD*ty for continuation than the life of a new-born child. 
Wilson was ten 3 'ears old, and Hogarth had already dis- 
tinguished'’ himself. The admirers and disciples of Sir 
Jfeshua imagined that the mantle of art remained suspended 
in the'^ir from the day of Kneller’s ascent, and refrained 
from descending uponoothdr shoulders till their favourite 
rose to manhood and ed/inence. The pride of Reynolds 
would have resented, in life, .this compliment fiFom his 
friends—ke who shared, in imagination, tlie imperial robe 
of Michael Angelo, would have scorned the meaner mantle 
of Godfrey Kneller. 

i'ew men of genius are allowed to be born or baptised in 
an ordinary wa^"; some commotion in nature must mark 
the hpur of thfer birth, some strange interposition must 
determine their name—the like happened to young Rey¬ 
nolds. His father, a clergyman of the established church, 
gave him the scfiptural name of Joshua, in the belief, says 
Malone, yho had the legend from Bishop Percy, of Dromore, 
that som^ enthusiast of the same name might be induced to 
give him a fortune. The family motives, ^s recorded bv 
Northcote, had more^^of the shrewdness of calculation i^ 
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them. An uncle, from whom something might be expected, 
lived the neighbourhood, and he was a Joshua. Owing to 
the h^te qp carelessness of the clergyman, the church may 
claim some share in the marvels which*aeffompanied his 
birth; ho was, baptised in one nainc^ and entered in the 
parish register in anothon^ the Joshua^of all the rest of the 
world is a Joseph*at Plympton. 

The Reverend Samuel Reynolds, pioifs and indolei^ 

> man, who* performed, without reproach, his stated duties 
in religion, and presided, with the reputation of a scholar, 
in the public school of Plympton, seems to •have neglected, 
more than such a parent ought, the odftcation»of his ^n. 
It is true that the boy, inspired (as Johnson intimates in 
his life of Cowley) with Richardson’s “ Treatise on Paint- 
ing,” Appeared, like, Hogarth before him, to Hb more 
inclined 1» make^ private drawings than public exercises; 
and it is likewise true that his father rebuked those de¬ 
linquencies, on one occasion at least, by Vriting on tlft 
back of a prohibited drawing, “Done by Joshua 5ut of 
pure idleness.” But transient rebuke will not cure habitual 
inattention—the education ‘ which we miss in youth jyo 
rarely obtain in age, and a good divine and a ^earned 
parent could not but know how mjich learning adorns the 
highest and brightens the huroblest occupation. , Nortl.^ 
cote, the pupil, and lately the bioggaphe^ of Reynolds, 
reluctantly admits his master’s deficiency in clas^cal attain¬ 
ment*. But his incessant study of nature, and practice in 
art, his intercourse with the Avorld at large, and familiarity 
with men of learning and ability, accomplished in after¬ 
life much of what his father had neglecte<l, in youth. “ The 
mass of general knowledge by which he w^s distinguished,”^ 

, says Northcote, “ was the result of mucfi studious Appliea- 
tion in hfs riper years.” “ I know no man,” observed 
Johnson to Boswell, “ who has passed through life with 
more observation than Sir Joshua Reynolds.” • 

His» father, however, conceived that he haci acquired 
learning sufficient for the practice of physic, for to that’ 
'profession he * was, originally destined. He observed to 
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Northcote that if such had been his career in life, he 
should have felt the same determination to becqaae the 
mostoeminent physician as he then felt to ^e tifb hr&t 
painter of hfs age and countiy. He believed, in short, 
that genius is but ailotlier name for extensive capacity, and 
that incessant and , well-diroctecj. labour is the inspiration 
whidn creates all works of taste and taleiit. *" 

r, His inclination toi idleness as to reading, and industry in 
drawing, began to appear early. “His first eSsay,” says'- 
Malone, who had the information from himself, “ was 
copying some slight drawings made by two of his sisters, 
who had a‘turn fot art: he afterwards eagerly copied such 
prints as he met with among his father’s b* oks : partic- r 
ularly those which were given in the translation of 
‘ Plutafch’s Lives,’ published by,j Dryden. But his 
principal fund of imitation was Jacob Catt’s Bqpk of 
Emblems,’ which his great grandmothdr by the father’s 
aide, a Dutchw 6 man, had brought with her from Holland.” 
The prints in “ Plutarch ” are rude and uncouth ; those in 
the “ Boob of Emblems ” are more to the purpose, and 
pr^pbably impressed upon him, 'by the comparison, that ad- , 
miraticjn of foreign art which grew with his growth and 
strengthened with his strength. 

c Whop he was some ^nght years old, ho read “The 
Jesuit’s Persprftive ’b with so much care and profit, that 
he made , 5 , drawing of Plympton schooK u plain Gothic 
building, raised partly on pillars, in whidi the principles 
of that art-were very tolerably adhered to. His father, a 
sinuple man, and easily astonished, exclaimed, when he saw 
this drawing, “ This is what the author of the ‘ Perspec-. 
'fcive’ asserts injjhis preface, that by observing the rules 
laid dcfwn in this nook, a mail may do wonders—for this’is , 
wonderful.” Had the old man lived to see the great works 
of his son, in what words would he have expressed his 
admiration ? '* 

The pp/robation of his father, with his own natuisil love 
‘ of art, induced him more and more to devote his time to 
drawing, and i^glect Bis studies at> school. "He drew like'jb 
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nesses of his sisters and of various friends of the family ; 
h*s pro5<!iency increased wilh practice ; and his ardour kept 
^ace \>^th ^is growing skill. Richardson’s treatise on 
Painting was,now j)ut iitto his hands, ^‘tlfe perusal of 
which,” says Mfjone, “ so delighted and inflamed his mind, 
that Raphael appeared toijiim superioj to the most illus 
"trious names of aifcient or modern times—a notion which 
he loved to indulge all the rest of his life.” • 

• With no*other guides but such prints as he could collect, 
and little supporl^but his own enthusiasm, Reynolds made 
many drawings and many portraits, iif whieh* his friends, 
who now began to be attracted by his progress? percei\»d 
•an increasing#accuracy of outline and a growing boldness 
and freedom. Of those boyish productions no specimen, I 
b^iev& Is preserved ; jie hifcaself probably destroyed them, 
being yttla* pleased with what ho had done; but it is 
inconceivable that youth like this, who gave so little of 
his leisure to other knowledge, should have e^cuted noUiing* 
worthy of remembrance at the age of nineteen. There is 
no doubt that, as soon as ho h*ad a fair field for tJie display 
, of his talents, he showed a mind stored with ready imag^ 
of beauty, and a hand capable of portraying thonv with 
truth and effect. 

A provincial place like Plympton was too contracted for' 
his expanding powers, and a friend aitd nejglibour, of the 
name of Cranck, .advised that Joshua should b« sent to 
study and improve himself in London. To London he was 
accordingly sent, on the 14th *of October 1741, and on the 
eighteenth of the same month, tlie day of Saint Luke, the 
patron saint of painters, he was placed uwder the care of 
Mr. Hudson. Of this propitious circuEfstance his bio¬ 
graphers take particular notice—it keeps the chain of 
remarkable ^rcumstances unbroken. This favourite of the 
fates was born three months before tne death of Kneller—• 
was named Joshua in a kind of speculation upoh Provi¬ 
dence—Mid commenced his studies in London \on the 
day of Saint Luke. Fortune having done her best, 
ybung Reynold^ ha(4 nothing more to do hut stand in 
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ihe way and be pushed sjlently on to wealth and 
reputation. 

Hudson, the^ most distinguished portrait-nfukei?^ of that 
time, was nevertheless a man of little, skill and less talent; 
who could paint a^head, but without other aid was unable 
to place it upon the shoulders. He was in truth a meVo 
manufacturer of portraits ; and as the taste and practice of 
Reynolds layin tiie same line, there was some propriety 
in the choice. The timely counsel of his neighoour Crandh 
would have long afterwards been rewarded with the present 
of a silver edp—hUd not an accident interfered. “ Death,” 
says Nof'ihcote,'** prevented this act of gratitude—I have 
seen the cup at Sir Joshua’s table.’^ The pkinter had the 
honour of the intention and the use of the cup—a twofold 
advantage, of which he was n6b insensible. “ , 

At this time Hogarth was in the ful^ emploj'meif-t of his 
fame. His works were the wonder of every one, and an 
' example to ifone. His peculiar excellence, indeed, was of 
such an order that rivalry there was hopeless •, and no 
artist had the sagacity to see that, by adopting a style 
,more sober and less sarcastic, with a greater infusion of 
beaut.y, a name as great or greater than his might have 
been achieved. Students- consumed their time in drawing 
incessantly from other»*men’s works, and vainly thought, 
by gazing •fconstantly on the unattainable excellence of 
Raphael- and Correggio, to' catch a, 'portion of their 
inspiration.” When any one departed from sudh tame 
and servile rules, he was "pronounced a Gothic dreamer, 
£ftid unworthy of beings numbered among those happy 
persons patronised by Saint Luke. This accounts for 
the name of {Hogarth being rarely or never found in 
■'the ‘lectures or letters of the artists of his own time. 

Men who are regularly trained to the adrhiration of a 
' pertain class mf works admit few into the ranks of 
painting who have not a kind of academic certificate, 
and JojFcarefully away all wild or over-flourishing branches 
from tne tree of regular art. Amongst persons of this 
stamp, to admire Hogarth amoimts (*o treason against fke 
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great masters. Tlie painter^ of those days were worshippers 
ot* the “tgrand style”—a term which would seem to mean 
^methffig alf)nc and unapproachable,,for n^ man offered to 
make any approaches to it’by works that partook of either 
dignity, or imagisation. * 

_ • Reynolds proceeded witl\his studies yndor Hudson ; but 
it seldom happens that a man of no genius and moderate 
skill can ^ivo sound counsel to ofte \»ho longs for* 
•distinction, and has the talent to obtain it. Instead 
of studying fron^ the best models, he caused his pupils 
to squander time in making carefiii copies from the 
drawings of Guorcino. These he executed witlf so mu«h 
«kill, that it •was dilHcult to distinguish them from the 
originals; and some of them are, at this present moment, 
shownthe cabinets of* the curious as the masterly 
drawings oi‘Guerci|io. 

While he remained with Hudson he went to a sale of 
pictures, and just before the auctioneer ^ommenc^ ho* 
observed a great bustle at the door, and heard “ l^pe I 
f’ope ! ” whispered round the room. All drew back to 
make way for the poet to pass, and those who were nev 
enough held out their hands for him to touch as ha went 
along. Reynolds held out his, • and, had the honour of a 
gently shake, of which he was eves after proud. Tlgis was* 
one of the early anecdotes of his liftf whicif he loved to 
relate; it shows {he enthusiasm of the young pc^’nter and 
the popularity of the great poet. • 

He continued for two y^ars in the emplflyment of 
Hudson, and acquired, with uiwommon rapidity, such pd-o- 
fessional knowledge as could then and tkmre be obtained. 
He painted during that period various p^ftraits, of which 
Jie never gave any account, and made many sketches anti 
studies whiSh would require a miqjite description to be 
comprehended. It is enough to say, that* in general tUe^ 
contained the germ of some of his future grlces, and 
displayed considA'able freedom of handling andVrsth of 
delineation. Among the productions most worthy of 
Remembrance ^as iihe •portrait of an elderly servant; 
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woman of Hudson’s, in which, says Northcote, he dis¬ 
covered a taste so superior to the painters off the day, 
that, his master, not without displaying a stiffing teeling of 
jealousy, foretold his future eminence. It. was accidently 
exhibited in Hudsdn’s gallery, and obtained general applause. 
This was more thpm the old man could endure. Without 
anjr warm or 'angry words, a separation took place, and 
: Reynolds returnediinto Devonshire. 

Had his talents been known, and had his ■works at thait 
period been publicly exhibited, Reyijailds would have 
remained in'- London; for patronage is over ready to 
Qncourago skill ^ch as his, exerted in such a department. 
He returned home, however, in 1743, and passed threw 
years in company, from which, as he informed Malone, 
little improvement could bo got. Of this misemployment 
of his time he always spoke with 'ioncernir» hfe had, 
however, the good sense to consider his disagreement with 
■ Hudson as a' blessing; otherwise, he confessed, it might 
have. been very difficult for him to escape from the 
taraenessi and insipidity, from the fair-tied wigs, blue 
velvet coats, and white satin waistcoats, which his master 
bestowed liberally on all customers. Of the use of the 
three years in question, Reynolds was certainly a com¬ 
petent judge; yet weight, must be allowed to the opinion of 
Northcote, 'who says, that during this period he 'produced 
many portraits, particularly one of a bey reading by a 
reflected light, which were undoubtedly very fine. ■'And in 
truth Sir Joshua himself seems to have acknowledged this, 
v<ien, on seeing some of these pieces at the distance of 
thirty years, heslamented that in so great a length of time 
he had made scflittle progress in his art. 

* It'^was indeed impossible for a mind so active and a hand 
so ready to continue idle : and there can be no doubt that 
“Reynolds was silently improving himself, even though he 
was notsatisfid’d with the progress. There were few paint¬ 
ings ^ofh excellence indeed near him, but it is» not on 
admirable paintings alone that a painter should look; there 
was beauty and manliness enough iii Devonshire for the 
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purposes of his profession, jnd when he was weary of that, 
there ware the images which he had stored away in his 
-«lemory* andfwhich his fancy could recall Ayhenever it»was 
desirable. It js moye satisfactory to some oi his profes¬ 
sional friends to 4hink that he studied with profit the works 
William Gandy of Ex^or, a painter, some of whose 
portraits Heynolds certainly spoke of as equal to those of 
Rembrandt^ One of Gandy’s works he particularly admired,' 
*1^e portrait of an Alderman of Exeter, placed in one of the 
public buildings 0 ^ that place ; and one of his observations 
he took much pleasure in repeating—nafhely, that a picture 
should have a richness in its texture, as ?f the cBlours had 
fceen composecyof creaift or cheese, 

JiVhen he was two-and-twenty years old, Reynolds and 
his twQ "youngest unn*arrie^ sisters took a house lit the 
town o4 Pl^’niouth^Dock : here he occupied the first floor, 
and employed his time in painting portraits. It must be 
confessed that many of his productions, up to this period, ‘ 
were carelessly drawn—in common attitudes, and undis¬ 
tinguished by those excellences of colouring and* power of 
texpression which have made his name famous. His ol^ 
master, Hudson, was still strong within him. One .hand 
was hid in the unbuttoned waietcoal, the other held the 
hat; end the face was looking ferward with that ^acant 
listlessndfes which is the mark of a setter v*ho conceives 
portrait-painting" to rcsombfe shaving, and that ,tho sine 
qud n9n is to keep his features stiff and confposed. One 
gentlemen desired to be distinguished from others, and was 
painted with his hat on his head^ yet so inveterate had the 
practice of painting in one position becora*, that—if there 
be any truth in a story as yet uncontradi|ted—when the 
likeness was sent home, the wife of the patient discoVereeb 
that her husband had not only one Jiat on his head, but 
another under his arm. It is, however, well known thi^t,* 
even when his reputation was high, Reynolds Armitted 
ladies, and gentlemen too, to select for themseVe^ the 
npsitions they wished to be painted hi; and his Devon- 
^ire patrons of*this*early period might, in all likelihood, 
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consider it as desirable to appea^, as much as possible, like 
their fathers and their friends. When left to the, freedom 
of hts own wil^ som^ of his attitudes, even in. thfee days, 
were bold eifough. A portrait of himself, which represents 
him with pencils aHid palette in his left h-^nd, and shading, 
the light from his, eyes with h’^ right, was painted at thii 
time, and is, without doubt, a work of great merit. *" 

1 Miss Chudlrigh, *a young lady of raro beauty^ afterwards 
too famous as Duchess of Kingston, happened to be on & 
visit at Saltram, in the neighbourhood />f Plymouth, and 
sat for her 'portrait'. This seems to have pleased Reynolds 
lees than‘‘another sitter, whom ho obtained at the same 
time, for he could not forsee that- she weald become a- 
duchess. This was the commissioner of Plymouth Dock: 
he wrJ/te ,to his father, with a 'joy which he sought ,not to 
conceal, that he had painted the likei^BSs of <.he greatest 
man in the place. The performance which obtained him 
"most notice w^s the portrait of Captain Hamilton, of the 
noble family of Abercorn. It was painted in 1746. 

On Oh'iistmas day, in the year'1746, his father died. 
He "wms a man of respectable learning, and remarkable for 
the innocence of his heart and the simplicity of his manners. 
He was what is called, an rbsent man, and was regarded by 
his parishioners as a sort-of Parson Adams. Of his'forget- 
fulness it is said tha't, in performing a journey on horseback, 
one of bis boots dropped off'by the way, without being, 
missed by thte owner; and of his wit—for wit also has been 
ascribed t© him !—it is related that, in allusion to his wife’s 
n^me, Theophila, he made-the following rhyming domestic 
arrangement: ■ - 

“ When I say Tlio 
Thou must make tea— 

When I say Oife}' 

Thou must make coffee.” 

Reyndds was now twenty-three years old, and his name 
was l^g^ining to be heard beyond the limits of his native 
county. Ho had acquired the friendship and patronage of 
the third Lord Edgeumbe, and of»Capt-ain, afterwards Lord 
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Keppel. He had paid a second visit to London, and livfev, 
for a tii»e in Saint Martin’s Lane, then the favourite 
-i«esidenc^ of Artists, and where something which resembled 
an academy w£\|^ established. His growing^’faifle and skill 
acquired and seaureS friends, and his g\'aceful and unpre- 
shming manners were liks^jy to forwa^fl his success; he 
was polite without meanness, and independent without 
arrogance. 

■"•'Rome, winch is in reality to painters what Parnassus is 
in imagination to jpoets, was frequently present to the fancy 
of Reynolds: and he longed to see witl» his »wn eyes the 
glories in art, of which he heard so mucB. In May 1740 
Captain Kepf^i was appointed Commodore in the Mediter¬ 
ranean station, for the purpose of protecting the British 
merchanfs from the ins»lts cif the Algerines, and he ifivited 
ReynolIJs t*' accomfpany him. The young artist willingly 
embarked with the' full equipment of his profession, and, 
touching at Lisbon, went ashore and witnessed several 
religious processions. Ho next visited Gibraltar; ana on 
the 20th of July landed at Algiers, where he was intro¬ 
duced to the Dey, who behaved with civility, and dismissed, 
Keppel and his companion with assurances of amity and 
good-will, which he afterwards seemed disinclined to keep. 
FromjAlgiers they sailed for Minorca, and landed at Port 
Mahon cAi the 23rd of August. The frrendslyp of IQppel, 
and the kindness, of Generhl Blakeney, were Igpre very 
serviceable: through their influence, and his own skill, 
Reynolds was employed to p?iint portraits of almost all 
the ofiicers in the garrison; a»d as he lived free of £^1 
expense at the governor’s table, he improved his fortune at 
the same time that he exercised his talents. ( 

, Reynolds was detained in Minorca linger thaft h^ 
wished. As* he was taking an airijpg on horseback, his 
riorse took fright, and rushed with him down a precipice,* 
by which his face was severely cut, and lus lip to much 
bruised *hat he ftas compelled to have some o!i i^ cut 
away. A slight deformity marked his mouth ever after. 
Ais deafness waS imputed by some to the sam« misfortune; 
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hub that misfortune dated from a dangerous illness in 
Rome. After a residence of three months, he Jeft FSrb 
Makon, landed at Leghorn, and went directly'.to Rdme. ' 

Of his fifet sensations in the Metropolis of Art he has 
left us a minute Account. “ It has freouently happened 
(says he)—as I was informed hv tho keeper of the Vatica.i 
—Chat many di' those whom he had conducted through the" 

: various apartjnentij of that edifice, when about to be dis¬ 
missed, have asked for the works of Raphael, and would 
not believe that they had already passed through the 
rooms where 'they are preserved : so little impression had 
those performan6es made on them. One of the first painters 
in France once told me that this ciroumstanoB happened tc 
himself: though he now looks on Raphael with that venera¬ 
tion ■Jfhich he deserves from atl painters and lovers of the 
art. I remember very well my own dasappoinfement when 
I first visited the Vatican; but on confessing my feelings 
'' to a brother student, of whose ingenuousness I had a high 
opinion, he acknowledged that the works of Raphael had 
the sameseffect on him, or rather, they did not produce tho 
pflTect which he expected. This was a great relief to my 
mind;j and on inquiring further of other students, I found 
that those persons only, who, from natural imbecility, 
appeared to be incapabig of relishing those divine p/erfor- 
mances, made pretensions to instantaneous raptures on first 
beholdiiyj them. In justice to myselfj, however, I must 
add, that theugh disappointed and mortified at not 'finding 
myself eierapturcd with tho works of this great master, I 
did not for a moment conceive or suppose that the name of 
Raphael', and those admirable paintings in particular, owed 
their reputatie^r to the ignorance and prejudice of man- 
“kind®; on the contrary, my not relishing tliom, as I was 
conscious I ought fjp have done, was one of the most 
•hjimiliating cireumstances that have ever happened to me; 

I ■found' myself' in the midst of works executed upon prin- 
cipleg -wflth which I was unacquainted ; !> felt my ignorance 
and stood abashed. All the indigested notions of painting 
which I had brought with me Sfron> England, where the 
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art was in the lowest state it had ever been in (it could 
iK>t, indeed, he lower), were to be totally done away and 
_eradicBfted from my mind. It was necessary, as db is 
expressed on a very solenm occasion, that 't sffould become 
as a little chitd.„ IfTothwithstanding niy disappointment, I 
proceeded to copy sonic of»^hose excellept works. I viewed . 
them again and a^in ; I oven affected to ieel their merit, 
and admire them more than I really did. Jn a short timo. 

now tastS' and a new perception began to dawn upon me, 
and I was conviyced that I had originally formed a false 
opinion of the perfection of art, and thorf; this? great painter 
•was well entitled to the high x’ank whicR he heids in "the 
ijh.umiration ofipthe world. The truth is, that if these works 
had really been what I expected, they would have con¬ 
tained beahtics super^cial and alluring, but by no Ricans 
such W(j{xld haxje entitled them to the great reputation 
•which they have borne so long, and so justly obtained.” 

That Reynolds had imagined the Vatic*an filled with* 
works of another order from what ho found there, is'only 
informing us that in his earliof years he thought *lifrerontly 
from Raphael. He had been accustomed to admire stiff 
or extravagant attitudes, and to put faith in ^orks 
deficient in the sober dignity an4 maj,estic simplicity which 
distinguished the illustrious Italiaji. Ho saw those noble' 
productions ; and though at first he «ould yitot feef thoir 
excellence, he, before ho le’ft Rome, became onc^of their 
'daily kvorshippors. All this was very naturol : but the 
conclusion which Reynolds draws—viz., that none but an 
imbecile person can be alive at tifst sight to the genius ofta 
Raphael—is certainly rash, and, most probably, erroneous. 

“Having” (he says) “since that period frequently 
revolved the subject in my mind, I am^' now cleai^ly ot- 
Spinion, thaff a relish for the higher excellences of art is an 
acquired taste, which no man ever possessed without loijg" 
cultivation and great labour and attention. ®n sufch 
occasion|, as that which I have mentioned, wm age pften 
ashamed of our apparent dulness; as if it were to be 
efepected that wur yfiinds, like tinder, should catch fire 
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from the divine spark of Raphael’s genius. I flatter myself 
that now it would be so, and tliat I have a just ai^ lively 
perception of his great powers; but let i^ alv%.ys be 
remembered,* that the excellence of his stjle is not. on 
thesvtrhce, but lies*deep; and at the first,view is seen but 
mistily. ■ It is the^Horid style Much strikes at once, and 
capfivates the eye for a time, without bver satisfying the ‘ 
judgment. Nijr does painting in this respect differ from 
other arts. A just poetical taste, and the ’hcquisitioi^ 
of a nice discriminative musical ear, are eaually the work of 
time. Even the eye, however perfect in itself, is often 
unable t«> distihguish between the brilliancy of two 
diamonds ; though the experienced jeweller \m11 be amazed 
at its blindness; not considering that there was a time 
when %ie himself could not hr-ve bqen able to’pronounce 
which of the two was the more perfect.’’^ 

I must repeat that I doubt as to all this, fffue art 
'’is nature exalted and refined ; but it is nature still. We 
look on a noble scene—on a high mountain—on a mighty 
sea—on a troubled sky—or on any of the splendid pictures 
A^hich the Lord of the Universe spreads before His crea¬ 
tures* and we require no long course of study, no series of 
academic lectures on bght ,and shade, to enable us to feel 
“ their grandeur or their beauty. If the study of many years, 
and great labour arxi attention, be absolutely necessary to 
enable ipen to comprehend and relish *he nobler pro¬ 
ductions of ‘the poet and the painter—then who has not" 
judged by* guess and admired by random some of the most 
glferiouB works of the humen mind 1 That it cost Reynolds 
much tiilie and study to understand and admire them is 
nothing: he ha ^4 to banish preconceived false notions, to 
flism^s idolised and merely conventional beauties, and strip 
himself of laboured absurdities, with which he had been 
'bedecking himself from his infancy. He had to rise out o’’ 
false artffinto true nature—and this was not to be done in . 
a dax- fiBut is it necessary that all men- should s^art with 
a false theory? The acquisition of a natural taste in 
poetry, or a correct musical apprehension, may be the work 
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of time witli some, but they are as certainly a kind of 
.^i^spira^on in others. Bfeynolds himself seems to have 
fought with more accuracy when he^ wrote as follows 4 — 

■ “The man of true genius,” (says h*e) •“instead of 
■pending all ni§ hours, as many artiste -do while they are 
«fc Rome, in measuring stg^tues, and coj)ying pictures, soon 
begins to think fof himsoif, and endeavours fo do something 
like what he sees. I consider genera?* copying a delusiva 
dtind of iffdustry : the student satisfies himself with the 
appearance of cLojng something ; he falls into the dangerous 
habit of imitating without selecting, and of labouring with¬ 
out any determinate object j as it requires no effort of the 
blind, he sleej^ over his work, and those powers of inven- ^ 
tion and disposition, which ought particularly to be called 
offt and'put in action, ^ie tarpid, and lose their enefgy for 
want e»ercise. ^ How incapable of producing anything 
of their own those are who have spent most of their time 
in making finished copies, is an observatioi? well known td* 
all who are conversant with our art.” 

To Reynolds’s own writteh account I may» add the 
testimony of a friend, who often conversed with him upoji 
the glories of Rome; “ When arrived in that garden pf the 
world,” says Northcote, “that gfeat Jem pie of the arts, his 
time^was diligently and judicioiwly employed in such o'* 
manner* as might have been expectod frop* one of his 
talents and virtue. He ‘contemplated with i^nwearied 
attention and ardent zeal the various beauties which 


marked the style of different schools and difibrent ages. 
It was with no common eye that, he beheld the productiOhs 
of the great masters. He copied and ■►sketched in the 


Vatican such parts of the works of Raphijel and Michael 
Angelo as he thought would be most Conducive i?o 'hls 
future exceidence, and by his well-directed study acquired, 
whilst die contemplated the best works of the best masters,* 
that grace of thinking, to which he was pxjincipaliy 
indebted, for hiss subsequent reputation as a ’portrait- 


painter.” 

^ Much, however, R^nolds'in his lectusea inculcates 
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the necessity of constantly copying the great masters—it 
appears that he did but little in this way himsel|. “ Of 
the few copies w|iich he made while at Rome,” saxys Malone. 

“ two are no^ in the possession of the Earl^of Inehiqui'' 
who married his ilieco, Miss Palmer, ‘ St. Michael tht 
Archangel Slaying,the Dragop.i after Guido, and ‘The 
School of Atliens,’ from Raphael—both masterly per-’ 
^ormances.” Romo- at that pei'iod swarmed with those 
English connoisseurs and travellers of taste who*^n HogartI» 
so sharply satirised and hated so cordially; they were all 
anxious to hafe copbes of favourite works made by an artist 
socable ast'Reyndids; he felt, however, the folly of multi¬ 
plying pictures, and eluded their alluring offers. “Whilst?* 
I was at Rome,” he says, “ I was very little employed by 
travelers, and that little I al vrays considered as So much 
time lost.” 

Of the character and course of his technical studies in 
'‘Rome he has left a minute account; which, however, is 
chieily valuable to the student in painting—for the language 
is that aS the craft. Having filled his mind with the 
c^jaracter of the great painters, and possessed himself, as, 
ho bqjieved, with no .small portion of their spirit, he 
proceeded to examineointo the mechanical sorcery of their 
'"execution, and to dissect the varied colours which ^were 
blended on <iheir canvas:—“ The Lcda in the <Oolbnna 
Palace by. Correggio,” he says, ‘' is dead-coloured white, and 
black or ultvamarine in the shadows; and over that is 
scumbled ‘thinly and smooth a warmer tint—I believe 
cafjut mortuum. The lights are mellow, the shadows 
/• bluish, blit mellew. The picture is painted on a panel, in a 
^ broad, large mfunner, but finished like an enamel; the 
ShadoVs harmonise, and are lost in the ground. 

“ ‘ The Adonis ’ of, Titian in the Oolonnh Palace is 
flq^id-coloured -white, with the muscles marked bold; thp 
sec'ond jftinting'^has scumbled a light colour over it; the 
lights^a fliellow flesh-colour; the shadows'in the light parts 
of a faint purple hue; at least they were so at first. That, 
purple hue seems to be 'occasioned by blackish shadoWJ 
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under, and the colour scupabled over them. I copied the 
Titian «rith white, umber, minio, cinnabar, black; the 
shadows thih of colour. , ^ 

“Poussin’s landscapes ii\ the Verospi Palace are painted 
Pn a dark ground made of Indian rbd and black. The 
*bame ground might Jo foy all other subjects as well as 
landscapes. ’ * 

“ In respect to painting the flesh tiat, a^’^ter it has beer* 
^finished wrfh very strong colours, such as ultramarine and 
carmine, pass wiiite over it very very thin with oil. I 
believe it will have a wonderful eftectt. M^he a finished 
sketch of every portrait you intend to '^aint, iJnd by She 
'help of that <?ispose y^ur living model; then finish at the 
first time on a ground made of Indian red and black.” 

*Thr(jdgh all his Htters-* and memorandums th^re are 
scattered allusion^ to his favourite art, and the works of 
the chief masters; and opinions are given,^and a scale of 
comparative excellence laid down, in a manner equally ^lear}* 
candid, and accurate. It is true that he dictates rules for 
the guidance of others which* he did not follow himself. 
When he became acquainted with all the wiles aryl 
stratagems of position and light, and shade, he, could 
dispense with the practice of makinjy sketches of portraits, 
and ^epend on his experience. '<• ’ 

“ in tjomparison with Titian and Paul jlleronese,” he 
observes, “ all 4hp other Venetian masters app*yir hard; 
they have in a degree the manner of Rembrandt—all 
mezzotinto, occasioned by schmbling over theiT pictures 
with some dark oil or colour. There is little colour in fhe 
shadows, but much oil—they seem to be'duade Only of a , 
drying oil composed of red lead and oil. 1 There are some ' 
prtists who are diligent in examining pictures, and /eflCTfe 
not at all advanced in their judgment; although they can 
remember the exact colour of every figure’ in the p'ictuije 5 
but not reflecting deeply on what they have* seen, making 
observations to thfemselves, they are not at all improved by 
the crowd of particulars that swim on the surface of their 
iWns; as nothing ^enters deep enough into their minds 
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to do them 'beneGt through digestion. A painter should 
form bis rules from pictures rather than from books 
precepts. R^e^were ^irst made from pictures, liot pictur'* 
from rules. Every picture an artist sees, whether the ml 
excellent or the most ordinary, he should consider from 
whence that fine effect or that il,V effect proceeds; and then', 
there is no picture ever so indifferent but he may look at 
to his profit.” ' * 

On our English connoisseurs and travellers of taste he 
has written some sharp and just remark?^ This country, 
at that period,'and long after, exported swarms of men with 
,J;h« malady of verth upon them, who brought back long 
lists of pictures, and catalogues of aitists’ names—and set" 
,up for dictators here at home with no other stock. “The 
manner,” says Reynolds, “of the .Enflish travellers m 
general, and of those who most pique theiaselcms on 
studying verth, is that, instead of examining the beauties of 
'thesq works of fame, and why they are esteemed, they only 
inquire the subject of the picture, and the name of the 
painter, the history of a statue, and whore it is found, and 
virite that down. Some Englishmen, while I was in the, 
Vatican, came there, and spent about six hours in writing 
down whatever the ",ntiquary dictated to them. They 
'‘scarcejy ever looked at the paintings the whole time.” ,, 

Reynolds extended his inquiries amongst the remains of 
ancient a”t, and endeavoured to ascertain by what he could 
glean from the classic writers, and by what he could dis¬ 
cover in tSie remaining statues, how far the paintipgs of 
aifcient Greece resembledo those of modern Rome. His 
conclusiohs can only be considered as expressions of belief, 
on a subject with regard to which we have not the materials 
df‘*certain knowledge. He stayed in Rome till his judgj 
ment ripened, and g^zed on the productions‘ of Raphael 
&nd Michael Angelo till the mercury of his taste rose to 
the poii(t of admiration. He then concluded, that, as 
those,works were the moat perfect in the world, tke paint¬ 
ings of antiquity must have been in character the same-^in 
short, that the “grand style” had descenfied direct fro A 
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Apelles to Raphael. From an anecdote in Pliny, of the 
ij^inler, and the partridge* he conceived that a lively copy 
gh) nathre was held as a vulgar thing by the painters of 
'.Greece, and that they approached living life iJb nearer than 
*he sculptor of, the' Belvedere Apollo.* This theory, how- 
•ever, appears to be cbntrjdicted by the Elgin marbles, and 
f by the poetry of the nation, which is full of graphic infages 
|.of homely as well as heroic life. These conclusions, an^ 
f^iis constaht admonition to study the “grand style,” and 
think of nothing but what is heroic and godlike as a sub¬ 
ject for the pencil, have helped to misdireet,the minds of 
students, and beget a monotony of coApositian, through 
r^'frtch nothir^g but strong and deeided genius can break.^ 
Few men are born with powers equal to the divine grandeur 
Oi sucb works—and niany.,a good painter of domestic life' 
may dktrUpute thl* l^orious dulness of his historic com¬ 
positions to the incessant ery of all academies about the 
study of the “grand style.” Hear how ReyEolds commenda 
the absonee of nature— '* 

“ Suppose a person, while he is contemplating a capital 
picture by Kaphael or the Carracci, whilst he is wrapped in 
wonder at the sight of ‘ St. Paul preaching at Athens,’ and 
the various dispositions of his audience—or is struck with 
the distress of the mother in the,‘,l5eath of the Innocents* 
—o^ wth tears in his eyes beholds the ‘ Dead Olftist ’ of 
Carracci—wmiJd it not offend him to have his attention 
called, off to observe a piece of drapery m tLo picture 
naturally represented 1 ” » , 

What is it that drapery ougjit to resemble—and where¬ 
withal shall a man be clothed that his .^'armen^s may not 
look too natural ? The living St.' Paul ^mself was under* 
no such apprehension; nor is it recordeii that he failcdWn 
' any of his missions because the heathen paid more attention 
to his clothes than his eloquence, '^he sentiment and char¬ 
acter of the figure will dictate the draperji*, and "vihen tfiese 
are strpng, and •true, and natural, they will always pre¬ 
dominate over the accessories. Had he advised to clothe' 
figure gaily .or gravejy, according to th<^ style of the 
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countenance and gesture, Reynolds would have" 
more in keeping with his own practice. , 

seems to have employed his time at Ron»o cMefly 
studying all fhe*varielies of excellence, and in acquiring 
that knowledge of effect which he was*sojso*on to display. 
The severe dignity of Angelo or ilapITael he had no chance* 
of attaining, fof he wanted loftiness of Imagination, witli- 
<jut which no gmnd jf'ork can ever bo achieved; but he had 
a deep sense of character, groat skill in light afid shade, 
graceful softness and an alluring sweetness, such as none 
have surpasseck Fnom the works of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Irg. Bartolcmco, Titian, and Velasquez, he acquired know¬ 
ledge, which placed fortune and fame within^his reach" 

^et of these artists he says little, though he acknowledges 
the portrait of “ Innocent the T«nth,’^by .the last-named Of 
them, to be the finest in the world. | • 

Few original productions came from the hand of R^nolds 
O/hile he remained at Rome. He painted a noble portrait 
of hifiiself, and left it in that city; and he also painted a 
kind of parody on “ Raphael’s School of Athens,n into 
wjjich he introduced about thirty likenesses of Ei^lish ^ 
students, travellers and connoisseurs, and amongst o&ers ' 
that or Mr. Henry, of^Strafifan, in Ireland, the proprietor 
•f the picture. “I hajo heard Reynolds himself say,” 
remark? Northcote, ‘4 that it was universally allowed fhat 
he executgd subjects of this kiftd with much humour* and 
spirit; yet h» thought it prudent to abandon the pr." ctji^ 
since it might corrupt his taste as a portrait-painter/ 
dufy it was to discover onlj the perfections of thosi whose 
he represented.” 1 whom 

' During the pejiod of his studies at Rome, Reynoh 
tlwr-tofnpanion of John Astley, who had been his 
pupil in the school of Hudson. This was an’indi'^how- 
avtist afid an imperfe^ scholar—for he would rath fferent 
thr(3e mil|s to (feliver a message by word of mout/ 
write t|ie shortest note; but his person attracted 
of a lady of noble birth, who moreover brought him®' ^^I'y 
handsome fortinne. Before his mtyrriage, ha was p’®*" 
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; yet he had a proud heart, and strove to 
papHy^his embarrassment. One summer day, when the 
wA ho*, and he, Reynolds, and a few others, .were 
indulging themselves in a country excurs!on,* there was a 
general call to*c§st dff coats ;—Astley obeyed with manifest 
reluctance, and not uhtil Jie had stood many sarcasms from 
his friends. He hhd made’the back of *liis Waistcoat oift of 
one of his own landscapes, and when Jie i^ripped, he disj 
.'iflayed a folming waterfall, much to his own confusion and 
the mirth of his companions. 

From Rome Reynolds went to Bglogna ,and Genoa. 

He was not one of those artists who sftj—or ihink tljpy 
*see—through#all the. deep mysteries of conception and** 
execution at a glance; he perused and reperused, and con¬ 
sidered and compare!^ witl^the assiduity and anxiely of a‘ 
man aAbiUous to lie counted with the foremost, and resolved 
not to fail for want of labour. He was more frugal of his 
remarks while at these cities than when h5 was at Rome ;• 
nor are the few which he did set down of any value, dither 
to students or travellers. lYom Genoa he prQpeeded to 
, Parma, and this is his memorandum respecting the painting 
in the cupola of the cathedral:— 

“Relieve the light part of th 8 picture with a* dark 
ground, or the dark part with n.light ground, whichever, 
will liaije the most agreeable effect, or.make the bes# mass. 

The cupola of ^arma has the dark objects relieved and the 
lights .scarcely distinguishable from the gr(juna. Some 
whole figures are considered ae shadows ; all thQ lights are 
of one colour. It is in the shj^dows only that the colo^irs 
vary. In general, all the shadows should.^e of one colour,, 
and the lights only to be distinguished bj| different tints; 
at least it should bo so when the backgroxmd is dark in^ke 
picture.” 

From Parma Reynolds travelled to Florence, where h^ 
remained two months, observing much, but?committing fSw 
ifemask^to writiag;—and from thence to Venice, where 
his stay was still shorter. This is the more remarkable, 
dlnce the Venetian scjiool influenced bi\ professional 
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character far more powerfully than all the other schl??^® of 
art put together : and his silence concerning the exfjelleAo^s 
of th^ famous masters of Venice, and his short»abo(re thyi^ 
have oocasidhec? some curious speculations. It has been 
observed that Reynolds admired one style and painted 
another ; that with Raphael and^Michael Angelo, and “th« 
great masters ”* an^ “ the grand style*’ on his lips, he 
^ledicated his own pencil to works of a character into which 
little of the lofty, and nothing of the divine, c(Juld well HN 
introduced. To have explained by what means or by what 
studies he squired* his own unrivalled skill in art would 
h%ve been* more* to the purpose than comments upon 
'•Correggio, or Raphael, or Michael Awgelo. He has chosen* 
to remain silent, and artists must seek for the knowledge 
‘ which ^ade the fortune of Refnold| elspwhere than in Ms 
counsel. 

“After an absence,” says Malone, “of near three years, 
Ae began to thflik of returning home; and a slight circum¬ 
stance, which he used to mention, may serve to show that, 
however great may have heed the delight which he derived 
from residence in a country that Raphael and Michael 
Ange^ had embellished by their works, the prospect of 
revisiting his native Jand was not unpleasing. When he 
•was at Venice, in compliment to the English gentlemen 
then fesidingi^there^the manager of the opera oae bight 
ordered t|ie band to play an English ballad riJne. Happen¬ 
ing to be the popular air which was played or s'xng in 
almost every street just at tho time of their leaving London, 
bj* suggesting to them tha^ metropolis, with all its endear¬ 
ing circumstanpis, it immediately brought tears into 
Reynolds’s eye^ as well as into those of his countrymen 
were preset.” “Thus nature will prevail,” adds 
Northcote, “and Paul Veronese, Tintoret, and^ven Titian* 
were *11 given, up a1i the moment, from the delightfad 
prospeGt|of again returning to his native land.” On hi^ 
way over Mount Oenis he met Hudsen and Roubiliac 
hasting on to Rome, At Paris he found. Chambers, the 
architect, wh® afterwards aided him ijj fouoding the Roydl 
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Academy. Here he painted the portrait of Mrs. Chambers, 
d^ught^r of Wilton, the sculptor, who was eminently 
beautiml. ^he is represented in a hat, which shades part 
of her face. ^The j)icture was muc*li admirSd, and must 
have raised high expectations. • 

• He arrived in Efigla»d in October 1752, and after 
visiting Devonshi/e for a few weeks, obeyed*the solicitaftons 
of Lord Edgcumbe and his own wishes, and establisheij 
Himself as* a professional man in Saint Martin’s Lane, 
London. He fcjpnd such opposition as genius is commonly 
doomed to meet with, and does not alviays ovarcome. The 
boldness of his attempts, the freedom df his aonceptiqjis, 
•and the brilliancy of his colouring, were considered a^ 
innovations upon the established and orthodox system of 
portrait*manufactare., Th^artists raised their voiedS first 
and o^^ those Hucson, who had just returned from Rome, 
was loudest.- His old master looked for some minutes on a 
boy, in a turban, which he had just painted,*and exclaimedf 
with the addition of the national oath—“ Reynoldf, you 
don’t paint so well as when ybu left England ! ”• Ellis, an 
^ eminent portrait-maker, who had studied under Knell^r, 
lifted up his voice the next—“Ah! Reynolds, this will 
never answer. Why, you don’t pmpt in the least lilce Sir 
Godfrey.” The youthful artist d^.(3nded himself with mucb 
abilfty,.upon which the other exclaimad in ^atonislirflent at 
this new her«sy in art—“ Shakespeare in poetry—and 
~^Knell«r in painting, damme!”—and walked out of the 
room. This sharp treatment and the constant quotation 
of the names of Lely and K^jeller, infected the mind» of 
Reynolds with a dislike for the works of •yiese two popular^ 
painters, which continued to the close of h^ life. • 

He thus describes the artists with whom he had^^o 
‘contend in*the commencement of hm career. “ They have’ 
got a set of postures, which they apply to all iperMiw 
indiscriminately; the consequence of whicH is, th8(^ all tfeeir 
pictu:’‘e% look lik» so many sign-post paintings; and if they 
have a history or a family-piece to paint, the first thing’ 
ihey do is to look <jver fheir commonplace-b*ok, containing 
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sketches which they have stolen from various pic# 
then they search their prints over, and pilfer ii^i 
from,one print and another from a second; buo nevW t£# 
the trouble of thmking for themselves.” From the reproach 
of dealing in long-established attitudes,'Reynolds himself is 
by no means free ; but he never <oopi&d a posture which he* 
failed to make his own, by throwing ove? it the charm of a 
graceful fancy jjnd Uie elegance of nature. 

The contest with his fellow artists was of a shorts 
continuance. The works which had gained him celebrity 
were not the ^ortu»ato offspring of some happy moment, 
bi^t of oneij.who cduld pour out such pictures in profusion. 
Better ones were not slow in coming. H'" painted th3> 
second Duke of Devonshire, and this increased his fame. 
’He neit painted his patron, Oommod^re iKeppel—and prif- 
duced a work of such truth and nobleness tlv'i ^ fixed 
universal attention. This gallant seaman, in pursuing a 
privateer, ran his ship aground on the coast of France, and 
was fiiade prisoner in the midst of his exertions to save his 
crew from destruction. He*was released from prison, and 
acquitted of all blame by a court-martial. The portrait 
represents him just escaped from shipwreck. The artist 
deviated from the forplal style of his rivals, and deviated 
«nto excellence. The spirit of a higher species of art is 
visible* in thie, performance, yet the likeness was r«ck?)ned 
perfect. 

But so untettled is fashion, so fluctuating is ta"te, so 
uncertain is a man of genius of obtaining the reward ho 
deterves—so little can hf depend upon the immediate 
^triumph of intellect over pretension—that the popularity of 
'any contemptibly competitor annoys and disturbs him. So 
iWlRppened to R^nolds. One Liotard, a native of Geneva, 
of little skill and of no genius, but patronised by several* 
ftobletruBn, rose suddenly into distinction and employment. 
Of»this jleynolds spoke and wrote with much impatience 
and some bitterness. - “ The only merit in T aotard’s 
pictures ” (he says) “ is neatness, which, as a general rule, is 
(he characteristic of low genius, 05 rather ao genius at all? 
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His pictures are just what ladies do when they paint for 
their a\pusement; nor is tliere any person, how poor soever 
-their l^lent* may be, but in a very few years, by di^t of 
practice, may possess themselves of every qiraliScation in the 
art which this grjiat ^rmn has got.” This«is sufficiently severe 
•^it is, however, ju^. jThe portraits of his rival were 
facsimiles of life—Sthoy hadT no vigour, ^0 elftgance, no ihtel- 
lect—they were minute without grace, and laboured with- 
dht beauty.* The friends of Liotard, finding that no honour 
was reflected back upon them by their patronage, withdrew 
their protection; his namo sunk ii^o sUeaice, and he 
returned to the Continent, leaving an (>pcn fi41d and the 
.'honour of tl* victory to Reynolds—the first time that 
British painter had triumphed in such a contest. He now 
ftjmoved from St. Martin’s Jiane, the Grub Street of^Urtists, • 
and t^k*^i handlome house on the north side of Great 
Newport Street. His portrait of Keppel and his picture of 
the two Grevilles, brother and sister, as CJpid and Psycho* 
—and his success in the contest for distinction with Lifttard 
—brought business in abundetnee, and his apartrgents were 
filled with ladies of quality and with men of rank, all alike 
desirous to have their person preserved to posterity by oRe 
who touched no subject without adbrning it. “ The*desire 
to perpetuate the form of self-conq;Jacency,” says Northcote„ 
“ crRwdkid the sitting-room of Reynolds witfe wom#n who 
wished to be,transmitted’as angels, and with men who 
wished to appear as heroes and philosophess. *Prom his 
pencil they were sure to be gratified. The force ^nd felicity 
of his portraits not only drew apound him the opulence %nd 
beauty of the nation, but happily gaincd*Jiim. the merited, 
honour of perpetuating the features of all^he eminent and 
iistinguished men of learning then livi<ig.” It is«n&t..,a 
iittle amuskig to read Reynolds’s lofty commendations of 
Ra^phael and Angelo—to observe llbw wsirmly hei^poureil 
opt his admiration over the severe dignity of Jheir fro- 
duOti''n|, and how enthusiastically he laboured to establish 
the serene majesty of the “ grand style ” in opposition to 
fill other works ^ an^ thqn to look at him in ||is own person 
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couiiuBucuig uiiu regular manufacture of faces as soon as he 
has leisure to establish himself I sincerely belieye, ho*r- 
ever^ that in devoting his pencil to portrait® he ilot only. 
took the WEiy ft) fortune, but followed the scope of his 
nature. He was deficient in the loftj' apprehension of a 
subject; had little power in pigturhig out vividly scene* 
froA history or«froifi poetry ; arftl, through this capital defi¬ 
ciency of imagination, was compelled to place in reality 
t)efore him whab others could bring by the forceSaf fancy. ’ 
He was now thirty years old, his fame was spread far 
and wide, a;jd, thenumber of his commissions augmented 
daily. In^the foice and grace of expression, and in the 
•natural splendour of colouring, no .one coidd rival hiifi-^ 
success begot confidence in his own powers; he tried bolder 
ittitud^s and more diversified,char£^te]t and sucoeeded m 
3very attempt. A close observer of natlire, he j^id ‘nold of 
3very happy attitude into which cither negligence (5r study 
;hrew the huiflan frame. On one occasion, he observed 
;hat*a noble person, one of his sitters, instead of looking 
;he w'ay ^he painter wished, kept gazing at a beautiful 
picture by one of the old masters. The artist instantly 
fftessed this circumstance into service. “ I snatched the 
momelit,” he observes, •“ and drew him in profile with as 
much of that expression, of a pleasing melancholy as my 
sapacky ena\)led me to hit ofF. When the pictiire'was 
finished, he li&ed it, and partKularly for that expression, 
though, r beljeve, without reflecting on tile occasion of it.^ 
Some time in the year 1154 he acquired the acquaint- 
ai:ype, and afterwards the friendship, of Samuel Johnson. 
How thi^ hsppe^ijed is related by Boswell. The artist was 
visiting in Devonshire, and in an interval of conversation 
cyustijdy opened* the “Life of Savage.” While he was 
standing with his arm leaning against the chknney-pieoe,* 
^e beg^n to read, anif it seized his attention so strongiy, 
thW, no| being*able to lay down the book till he he^ 
finished it, when he attempted to move Jbe found jhis arm 
totall;^ benumbed. He was solicitous to know an author, 
one of whosf books had thus ench^ted him, and b^ 
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accident or design he met him at the Miss Ootterals in 
Newport Street, It was "Reynolds’s good fortune also to 
make H remark, which Johnson perceived could only^ have 
arisen in the mind of a man who* thou^htf' for himself. 
The ladies w5re regretting the death of a friend, to whom 
,thcy owed great obligatjpns : “You have, however, the 
comfort,” said Reynolds,* “ of being” rekeved from' the 
burden of gratitude.” They were shocked at this selfislj 
miggestion*, but Johnson maintained that"it was true to 
human nature, and, on going away, accompanied Reynolds 
home. Thus cotiimenced a friendship yhich,\^as continued 
to old age without much interruption. 

-The rougl^and saturnine Johnson was very unlike ^hr- 
soft, the graceful, and flexible Reynolds. The former, the 
•Kiost distinguished man of Jjis time for wit, wisdom,warious" 
knowfedgg, and ^original vigour of genius, had lived 
neglecffe^—nay, spurned by the opulent and the titled— 
till his universal fame forced him on them ;*’and when, afteno 
life was half spent in toil and sorrow, he came forth at 
length from his obscurity, he« spread consternatjpn among 
the polished circles by his uncouth shape and gestures, 
more by his ready and vigorous wit, and an incomparal51e 
sharpness of sarcasm, made doubly keen and pierdng by 
learning. Has circumstances rendered it unnecessary tq, 
sooliiie ^the proud by assentation, or ,the beg.utiful Miy fine 
speeches. He, appeared asmong men not £b win his way 
leisyrgly to the "first place by smiles and but to 

claim it, take it, and keep it,.as the distinction to which ho 
was born, and of which he had been too long defrauc^d. 
The course which his art required Reyn(j|lds to pursue was^ 
far different from this. The temper cf Hogarth had., 
injured his practice in portraiture; thq, lesson hmi hciyi 
recently road, and the prudent and sagacious Reynolds 
rbsolved not to drive fortune from Kis door by austerity qjE 
jpners and surly and intractable indepfendence^of spjS-it. 
iS.e’'^ha would spcceed as a portrait-painter must practice 
the patienee and the courtesy of a fine lady’s physician. It 
«s not enough tp puj the sitter into a suitable posture: he 
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must also by conversation move him into a suitable mood 
of mind, and that natural and unembarrassed ease «f 
expression without which there can be no success, lie has, 
moreover, to*ke'fep him thus, throughout the whole of a 
tedious operation. No one will suppos(f th^t "the difficulties 
are less with patients of the softer Sex. ^o the vain and»i 
the ^whimsical ‘Reynolds opposed constant courtesy, and 
goothed them 1^ tljat professional flattery to which they 
are generally accessible. Disappointment and^’unmerited 
neglect had for ever roughened Johnson; his trade polished 
Reynolds. The fla,’-tery which the latter practised with 
hi| pencil helped to smooth his tongue ; and I am surprised 
Hhat Northcote, a man shrewd and observing' should have-, 
been unconscious of this, when he accuses the former 
•of pridl, envy, and vulgarity, apd compiM'es the discourtesy 
of his inquiring in the presence of tlie Duchess^f Xrgyie, 
“ How much, Reynolds, do you think we could win in a 
■fweek, if we wefo to work as hard as we could 1 ” with the 
graceful and accommodating manners of his old master. 
Reynolds,I how'cver—whether from that kind of feeling 
which induces one man to admire another for what he 
wants himself, or from a desire of profiting by the wisdom 
and tlie wit, the conversational eloquence and opulent 
rtinderstanding, of Johnsqn—cultivated the friendship of the 
great tiuthor gssiduou.sly and successfully :—and of tjxefruit 
wliich ho derived from the intercourse he thus speaks in one 
of his “ iJisccMirses on Art ” ;— 

“ Whai^ver merit these ‘ Discourses ’ may have must be 
imputed in a great measur^ to the education which I may 
be said to. have Jyid under Dr. Johnson. I do not mean 
to say, though certainly would be to the credit of these 
‘Discourses’ if I could say it with truth, that he contributed 
even a single sentiment to them j but he qualifitd my mind* 
te thinj; justly. . No man had, like him, the art of teaching 
inferior painds the art of thinking. Perhaps other 
might^have equal knowledge, but few were so coipjmtifHlca- 
tive. His great pleasure was to talk to those who looked up 
to him. It yas here he exhibited hjs wcaiderful powers# 
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The observations which Ivi made on poetry, on life, and on 
fveryj^ing about us, I applied to our art—with what 
siicce^ oth'fers must judge.” 

The price . which Keynolds at first received for a /lead 
was five guine<as ; the rate incrcasecf with his fame, and 
in the year 1755 J;iis chaifi.jc was twelvp. J'lxporience <,bout 
this time dictated the following memorandum respecting 
his art. For painting the flesh*—black, bluc-blacS, 
white, lake, carmine, orpiment, yellow-ochre, ultramarine, 
and varnish. To lf>-y tlio palette: first lay, carmine and 
white in different degrees ; second * l^y,'' (trpimont and 
white ditto; third lay, blue-black and white'ditto. Thp, 
iirst sitting,^for expt;dition, make a mixture as like the 
sitter’s complexion as you can.” Some years af^rwardg, 
1 find^ by a casuaf n(»tice fPom Johnson, that Reynolds had 
raisecfjhi^'price for a head to twenty guineas. 

The year 1758 was perhaps the most .lucrative of his 
professional career. The account of the economy pf his 
studies, and the distribution of his time at this period, 
is curious and instructive. Tt was his practice to keep 
all the prints engraved from his portraits, together with 
his sketches, in a large portfolio, these he submitted to 
his sitters ; and, whatever position .they selected, he imme¬ 
diately proceeded to copy it on 'the canvas, and ps^nt the 
likenesc to correspond. Ho received'six sitfers daily, who 
appeared in tk' 3 ir,turn.s; and ho kept regular lists of those 
who eat, and of those who were waiting ui'til a finished 
portrait should open a vacdticy for their admksion. He 
painted them as they stood on Jiis list, and often sent 'the 
work home before the colours were ^y. ’Of' loungin^^ 
visitors he had a great abhorrence, and,'*^ as he reckoned 
up the fruits of his labours, “ those fdle people,’’ siSd 
this disciplb of the grand historical jichool of Raphael and 
,/Vngelo, “ those idle people do not consider that Ay tinfe 
is "'worth five guineas an hour.'” This (fe,lcula'tion 
incicientelly infofms us that it was Reynolds’s pnactice, 
in the height of his reputation and success, to paint a 
portrait in £our«houifs. 

i65 
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His acquaintance with Johnson induced him, about this 
time, to write for the “ Idler’’ some papers on, exact 
imitations of nature qnd the true conception "of l^bauty. 
These essays are not remarkable either for vigour or for 
elegance ; they set riothing old.in a new light. He claims 
for minting the j)rivyego of poet^.—iA selecting fit subjects*) 
for the pencil, in imitating what is pure and lofty, and 
acvoiding the incclu'.nical drudgery of copying with a 
servile accuracy all that nature presents. Ho asserts thaU 
poetry is the sister of painting; that^ both exercise 
authority ov«r‘ the f.’calms of imagination ; and that the 
latter alon« adds fntellcctual energy to the productions of 
fancy. Concerning our conceptions), of the'beautiful, SB”, 
says that the productions of nature are all of themselves 
tieautifSl; and that custom, rather, th^n the surpassing 
loveliness of particular objects, directs our admiration.' He 
expended muc|i thought in the composition of these 
'papers; and as they were required by Johnson to meet 
some sudden emergency, he sat up all night, which 
occasioned a sharp illness that detained him awhile from 
hi^ pencil. In these essays he urges his favourite 
theory, of contemplating and practising the more grave 
and serenely poetical ,style of painting, and his love of 
aho religious productions of the great apostles of Romish 
art is visible‘in every page. His remarks are defidlent 
in that jpriginal spirit whicli' distinguishes the ruder 
memorandumt of Hogarth; and, what is odd enough, ho 
seems to comprehend less clearly than the other the scope and 
chtracter of the works of tJije great foreign masters, though 


die had lived long^i .1 daily contemplation of their productions. 

Notwithstandbig his professional diligence, and the time 
which*^ he was ctmpelled to yield to the attachment of 
friends and the curiosity of strangers, he found leisure to" 
hojje de\vn many useful remarks concerning his art; some 
of whichfseem coloured by the imagination or mouldec^Oy' 
the sagacity of Johnson. “The world,he say,", ^was 
weary of the long train of insipid imitators of Claude and 
Poussin, and fiemanded something juew; Salvator Rosa saw 
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and supplied this deficiei^y. He struck into a new and 
savage • sort of composition, wliich was very striking. 
Santna^riu^ the Italian poet, fpr tljo ^same wason 
substituted fijhermon for shepherds, and changed the scene 
to the sea. 'VViant of simplicity is a niatorial imperfection 
either in concepty)n *or colouring.^ There is a ^ure, 
chaste, modest, as well as a bold, independent, glaring 
colour; men of genius use the one, •common minds th« 
other. Some painters think they never can enrich their 
pictures enough,,and delight in gaudy colours and startling 
contrasts. All hurry and confusion ii# the •composition of 
the picture should bo avoided ; it deprives the ^ork of lihe 
majesty of repose. When I think on the high principle o^ 
the art, it brings to my mind the works of L. Carracci, and^ 
Clio ‘ Transfiguratijbn • of Haphaol. There every figure is 
ardent animated, yet all is dignified. A solemnity 
pervades the whole picture, which strikes ^very one with 
awe and reverence.” No artist ever had a finer sen^e of* 
excellence—could distinguish more accurately between 
various degrees of merit in alf the great productitms of the 
pencil, or lay down happier rules for composition. He 
probably never lived a day witho\jt thinking of IVlichael 
Angelo, Raphael, or Correggio; he ijertainly never wrote a 
professional njemorandum without •introducing their works* 
or them names: a circumstance whiclf blunt# the sting of 
those lines in iietc^iation — 

“ '^hen they talk’d of tlieir Rjphaels, Correggios, and stulf. 

He shifted his trumpet, and only took snull.” 

The influence of an artist of commandirJfif skill rtow began 
to be manifest: those who admired the moJal scenes of the 
shrewd and sarcastic Hogarth were no Idfes delighted with 
Ihe works of one who had all the gijice and beauty which 
long acquaintance with foreign pictures ha^ taught tkem,t(f 
adm^se. It was pleasing to national pride tS see 'an 
EngliSuuian measure himself successfully with Laly or 
Vandyke; and personal vanity was hourly pampered by 
His hand. Commissions .continued to pour ib-^-the artist 
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engaged several subordinate latjpurers, who were skilful in 
draperies—raised his price in 1760 to twenty-five guineas, 
and began to^lajj the foundation of a fortune. 

It has been said that Hogarth obseped t^e rising fame 
of Reynolds with fexation and with envy; but of this I 
havp observed no ^proofs, cithpi, in' his works or in his> 
memorandums; and as he was not given to dissembling, 
«but a bold, bliviit man, it seems likely that he would have 
taken some opportunity of expi’cssing such feelings if they 
had really existed. The cold and cautious nature of Rey¬ 
nolds rendered hitr., in the opinion of Johnson, almost in- 
viilnerable,—but I think Hogarth would have found a 
way to plague even him, had he been*so disposed. Fo7"the. 
^ envy of Hogarth we have the authority of George Steevens, 
who lived near those times; but hisr asi ertion is to be re¬ 
ceived with caution, if not with distrust. Ho WjSis no ad¬ 
mirer of the man whose character he undertook to delineate, 
and ^n the same book where ho depreciated the dead he 
defiled the living. Hogarth may have laid himself open to 
such a suspicion by the manner in which he opposed the 
foundation of public lectures, and the establishment of an 
Academy. 

In the year 1760 a f?cheme, long contemplated and often 
'agitated, was carried into execution—the establishment of 
an exhibition of the works of British artists. Concerning 
this undertaking Johnson thus writes to Baretti:—“The 
artists have established a yearly exhibition of pictunes and 
statues, iij. imitation, I am told, of foreign academies. This_ 
ytfar was the second exhiliition. They please themselves 
much with the ^-multitude of spectators, and imagine that 
the English school will rise much in reputation. Reynolds 
ft without a rival, and continues to add thousands to thou¬ 
sands, which he deserves, among other excellencies, by 
W-ainihg his bjndness for Baretti. This exhibition has 
filled the heads of the artists and lovers of art. Surely life, 
if it be not long, is tedious ; since we are forced t") call in 
the assistance of so many trifles to rid us of our time—of 
that time which never can return..” 
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One of the biographers* of Reynolds imputes the reflec¬ 
tions ^ntained in the conclusion of this letter “ to that 
dii-afd w envy which, perhaps, even Johnson fcjt, wherf com¬ 
paring his own ?jnnual gains with those of his more 
fortunate friendi” They are rather to be attributed to the 
sense and taste pf Johi%)n, who coy Id :yot but fee^ the 
utter worthlessness of the far greater part of the produc¬ 
tions with^ which the walls of the e5?hibi*ion room weit) 
covered. Artists are very willing to claim for their pro¬ 
fession and its» productions rather more than the world 
seems disposed to concede. It is ve^y,nali/ral that this 
should be so;—but it is also natural that a mail of Jofcn^ 
son's caste svfculd bo* conscious of the dignity of his own 
pursuits, and agree with the vast majority of raanjcind in, 
rankiij^ a IIome.f, a»Virgtl, a Milton, or a Shakespeare 
immeai|u«R,bly above all the artists that ever painted or 
carved. Johnson, in a conversation with *Boswell, defined^ 
painting to be an art “which could illustrate, but cou^l not 
inform.” 

The catalogue to this new exhibition was,* however, 
graced with an introduction from the pen of the doctor*— 
which contains the following passage :—“ An exhibition of 
the works of art, being a spectacle* new to the kingdom, 
has raised vtfrious opinions and* conjectures amon<T those 
who^arw unacquainted with^tho practiife of foreign nations. 
Those who sel)»thejr performances to general view* have too 
often ^een considered the rivals of each efther, as men 
actuated, if not by avarice, aC least by vanity, t<#i contend¬ 


ing for superiority of fame, tlmugli not for a pecuniary 
prize. It cannot be denied or doubted Skat all^vho offer' 
themselves to criticism are desirous of praise ; this desire 
js not only innocent but virtuous, while it^ is undebased b*y 
artifice or ubpolluted by envy : and cf envy or artifice those 
mpn can never be accused, who, already ,'enjoyiim Ml the 
hon(jirs and profits of their profession, are contenu to stand 
candidates for puBlic notice with genius yet unexperienced 
and diligence yet unrewarded; who, without any htipe of 
mcreasing their* owa reputation or interest,* expose their 
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names and their works only tiat they may furnish an 
opportunity of appearance to the young, the diffid^t, and 
the rieglected, il'he purpose of this exhibition is not to 
enrich the artist, but to advance the apt; the eminent are 
not flattered with preference, nor the obscuve insulted with 
contf-mpt; whoever hopes to deserve pubHc favour, is here* 
invited to display his merit.” 

This is veryt,pecious and splendid; but the artists i)f 
fortune and reputation who planned and directed this work 
were more likely to seek stations of impc*rtance for their 
own paintings thsn' to be solicitous about obtaining such 
fof the labours of the nameless. Positions of precedence 
were likely to be eagerly contended' for anibng the con-' 
J.ributijig artists; and it is probable thet Johnson did not 
pen these conciliatory paragraphs without a secret smile. 

In the year 1761 accumulating wealth began‘^.o-have a 
„yisible effect 0 -i Reynolds’s establishment. He quitted 
Newjiort Street, purchased a line house on the west side of 
Leicester Square, furnished it with much taste, added a 
splendid gallery for the -exhibition of his works, and an 
elegant dining-room; and finally taxed his invention and 
his pusTso in the produc'-’on of a carriage, with wheels carved 
^and gilt, and bearing cn its panels the four seasons of the 
year. ^ Those who flocked to see his new galle'ry were some¬ 
times curious'dnough to desire a sight of this gay cKrriage ; 
and the “.joachman, imitating the lackey wliO showed the 
gallery, earned a little money by opening the coacPMiouse 
doors. K^s sister complained that it was too showy-- - 
“ What! ” said the painter “ would you have one like an 
^apothecary’s cartiage ? ” 

By^what course of study he attained his skill in art 
!6.eynolds has no\; condescended to tell us; but of many, 
pinor matters we arei informed by one of his pupils with 
alb the^ scrupulosity of biography. His study was octagonal, 
some twenty feet long, sixteen broad, and about fifteen, feet 
high. The window was small and square, and the’sill nine 
feet from th«^ floor. His sitter’s chair moved on castors, 
and stood abbve the floor a foot and-a-half; he held his 
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palettes by a handle, anck the sticks of his brushes were 
eighte^ ii^es long. He wrought standing, and with great 
celerity. He rose early, breakfasted at tnime, entered his 
study at ten,»examjned designs or touched unfinished por¬ 
traits till elevifti brc;,ught a sitter; painted till four; then 
dressed, and gave»the evening to conij^iny., 

His table was now elegantly furnished, and round it men 
pf genius yere often found. He was & lo%«r of poetry an^ 
poets ; they sometimes read their productions at his house, 
and were rewarded by his approbation, and occasionally by 
their portraits. Johnson was a freqflept aifd a welcome 
epest: Perev was there too, with his ancient Tjallads incj 
his old En^sh lore*; Goldsmith, with his latent genius, 
infantine vivacity, and plum-coloured coat; and Ste^e, witlj 
his -v^itty and licentious •conversation. Burke and his 
brothe(r£?*Vere constant guests; and Garrick was seldom 
absent, for he loved to be where greater man were. It wa^ 
honourable to this distinguished artist that he perceived the 
worth of such men, and felt (jlio honour which their society 
shed upon him; but it stopped not here—he ^ten aided 
them with his purse, nor insisted upon repayment. It has, 
indeed, been said that ho was uneVil to Johnson, a»d that 
once, on seeing him in his study, he«turned his back on him 
an<^ walked out; but to offer sucli'an insult was as Jjttle in 
the nsfture of the courtly, painter a# to fc»|;ive it was hr 
-that of the h®ugh»ty author. Beynolds seems to have loved 
the ci^pany of literary men more than that^f artists; he 
^ad little to learn in his profession, and he natufully sought 
the society of those who had knowledge to impart. They 
have rewarded him with their approbaiSjn ;* h% who hai? 
been praised by Burke, and who was loveaby Johnson, has 
.little chance of being forgotten. 

He obtained the more equivocaUapprobation of Stern^ 
0 ? whom he painted a very clever portrait, with.thbfi^^ 
on Xte brow and the head full of thought^ The author of 
“ TristAm Shandy,” speaking of his hero’s father says,, 
Then his whole attitude had been easy, na^ral, udforced, 
Reynolds himshlf, ^reat and graceful as he'paints, might 
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have painted him as he sat.” 'She death of Sterne is said 
to have been hastened by the sarcastic raillery of lady 
whom he enjou»tored> at the painter’s table. He offended 
her by the grossness of his conversation, and, being in a 
declining state of Health, suffered, if^we are to believe the 
stor^ so severe},y from her witr^that ho went home and 
died. That man must be singularly sensitive whose life 
is at the mercy- of h woman’s sarcasm : the moj>t of us ai;e 
content to live long after we are laughed at* 

Reynolds’s next work, “ Garrick betwacn Tragedy and 
Comedy,” hds'be^.n'highly praised. Figures of .flesh and 
^hlbod, however, never work well with figures of speech^. 
Shadow and substance cannot enter i'nto any'conversation 
^the plijycr standing irresolute between .two such persona¬ 
tions is an absurdity which the fintst art—and it-is not 
wanting—cannot redeem. The soldier ponderiri|,'Ifetween 
his Catholic and Protestant doxies, in Hogarth’s “ March 
to J'inchley,” is natural and irresistibly comic; but 
David Garrick between his shadowy heroines is another 
afiair. * 

e Reynolds meditated a larger and more elaborate work— • 
a con^osition displayiijg Garrick in his various powers as a 
comic and tragic acton The principal figure was designed 
*to be^ David himself ia 'his own proper dress, speaking a 
prologue. A' Httle retired were* to appear groups of figures 
in the cestume and character of the variohy heroes, from 
Hamlet dow’h to Abel Drugg(*r, in the represent^i,ion of 
which th«r' actor had obtained’ his fame. All these were 
bd portraits, gently modified according to character. This 
' idea was'- nevert^robably sketched; it seems strange and 
unnatural; th^re could be no unity, as they were all 
ftidividual persoliations, which fitted each other in th@ 
^ludicrous manner of. the scraps composing a medley. 

’ <f T(^’p<Mr SternS, there is an inglorious memorial among the nettles 
of Bayswwer burial-ground—a wretched headstone, inscribed with the 
more wretched rhVmes of a tippling fraternity-of Freema^ns. The 
worstnot yet told : his body was sold by his landlady to defray his 
lodgings, and \aa recognised on the dissecting-table by one who hi d 
caroused with him, and enjoyed his witty anh Tice'htious conversation. 

C " f 
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Garrick, however, who laboured under a double load of 
\fanit^ as^actor and author, was charmed with the idea, 
-and cried* out, “ That will be the ve*y filling \^^lich I 

desire: the ,only .way, -, that I can be handed down 

to posterity.” • ^ 

While this enjiiieut ifcjtor’s portrait wijs in progiTss, he 
mentioned to Reynolds that ho once sat to Gainsborough, 
^whose talents ho did not admire, alid ’•horn lie puzzWd 
by altering the e,\pr(!S'sion of his face. Every time the 
artist turned Jiis back the actor put on a change of 
countenance, till the former in a* passi<?n dashed his 
pencils on the floor, and cried, “I believe I*am paiifti^g 
from the d^il ratlfter than from a man.” Ho sat often 
to Reynolds for^difFeront portraits : and on one,of tho§e 
‘occas^dns complained wofully of the unceasing sarcasms 
of “ Never mind him,” replied the shrewd painter 

—“ he only shows his sense of his own «nfcriority : it 
ever the least in talent who becomes inalignai^t and 
abusive.” 

In the year 17G2 the health of Reynolds iTaving been 
impaired by constant labour, ho went into Devonshire, 
accompanied by Johnson. lie w^is welcomed witii some¬ 
thing of a silent approbation; fen- *110 populace of Englarid 
know little, hnd care less, about •either painting m^poetry, 
or^ny such matters. Thp applause,* too, cJf*a man’s native 
_place is gen«'ally the last which he receives; fo» those who 
knevyhim in youth will not readily allow that in capacity 
Jie is superior to themselvbs, and are apt t(Nregard the 
coining of his fame among them as an intrusion t(? be 
resented. But Reynolds was a man ai^ed in*that philo¬ 
sophic calmness which no disappointment could ruffle^ or 
disturb. He received a kind welcome fAm the learned and 
scientific Mudges, and was distinguished by the notice yjf 
all men remarkable for knowledge or stUtion. |i^hoiBage 
was paid him by one then young and ijameless, who has 
since <isen higlf. “ Mr. Reynolds was pointed out to mtk 
(says Northcote) aj? a public meeting, wher& a gre^ crowd 
*was assembledf I»got as near him as I Could, from the 
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pressure of the people, to touch the skirt of his coat, which 
I did with great satisfaction to my mind.” All wh^ have 
souls to feel the influence of genius will applaud this touch 
of youthful enthusiasm. , . 

A gentleman whom they visited injlulged Johnson with 
new /loney and plouted cream, of which* he swallowed so * 
liberally that his entertainer grew alarmed. To the prudent 
a?id discreet Reynol&s the same person presented a larg(i 
jar of very old nut oil—a professional prize which the 
painter carried homo in his own coach, regarding it as 
worthy of hi^ personal attention. He returned to London 

interru 

j His Qommissions were now so numerous and important, 
that he Ifound it necessary to hafb sevt;ral young pef'spns to^ 
aid him in the minor details of his undertaking^.« It is 
^eldom, however, that pupils work sedulously for their 
master’s benefit; and it is not to every one who cries “Go 
to—I will be an artist,” that nature has been prodigal. 
One pupil took to drinking, and soon died: others in 
various ways annoyed and disappointed him. He was, 
however, a clear-headedjnan and a zealous instructor, and 
seems on the whole to -have turned the skill of his young 
fiien to some account. Ild informed Johnsotl that he was 
obtaining by his profession six thousand pounds a-year—a 
large income in those days, when portraits^ brought but 
twenty-five giJineas each. 

The Literary Club was founded by Johnson in 1764;-« 
and, amongst other men of eminence and talent, it num- 
^^bered Reynolds. ^''It is true that he assumed not to himself 
the distinction which literature bestows; but his friends 
knew ^00 well tllb value of his presence to lose it by a,, 
fastidious observance of the title of their cliib. Poets, 
painterb, and sculptors are all brothers ; and, even had he 
been less^eminept in his art, the sense, information, and 
: manners of Reynolds would have made mm an acteptable 
companion in,.the most intellectual society. He was, howj^ 
ever, rather alarmed on hearing that pefaple'Spoke of him as 



i^sCored to^' health, and recommenced his 
labours. 
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“ one of the wits,” and exclaimed : “ Why have they named 
ftie a» a wit 1 —I never was a, wit in my life.” Reynolds 
had other inerits, not unworthy of the corisit^ration «f men 
so out of faAjour w/th fortune at that time as Johnson, and 
Goldsmith, and Burke. He had a *heavy purse and an 
hospitable table. , * ^ ^ 

"in 1764 he was attacked with a serious illness, which 
was equal^ sudden and alarming. Hft wa§ cheered by tl«3 
anxiety ot many friends, and by the solicitude of Johnson, 
who wrote frojii Northamptonshire—“ I did not hear of 
your sickness till 1 heard likewise at j^oifi'‘recovery, and 
therefore escaped that part of your pain whiefi every ifcan 
-liaust feel tc/whom yt)U are known as you are known to me. 

If the amusem^t of my company can exhilarate the 
■■langijpV of a slow re^overy^ I will not delay a day to come 
to yoj^^dor I know not how I can so effectually promote 
my own pleasure as by pleasing you, or m^ own interest aS 
by preserving you; in whom, if I should lose you, I should 
lose almost the only man whom I can call a friend.” He 
to whom Johnson could thus write must havt possessed 
many noble qualities; for no one could estimate hunjan 
nature more truly than that illu^rious man. Oiyr artist 
recovered slowly and resumed his studies. The same year 
which alarrnftd England respecting the health of Reynolcffe 
defrivied it of Hogarth. ^ 

• Ladv,,Saiiuh funbury sacrificing to the Grgees, Lady 
EiizaBeth Keppel in the dress she wore when bridesmaid 
;_4o the Queen, and Lady Waldegrave—one of t^c beauties 
of the day—appeared from Rgynolds’s pencil in 1765, "and 
were regarded by Barry as among the haziest of his work?. 
He commended them for the greatness'of the style, thS 
propriety of the characters, the force #f light and shade, 
and the dSlicacy of the colouring. . 

Artists of eminence now rose thick an^ fast. -BarryJild 
'ntfde his appearance under the affectionate pAronage of 
Edmund Burkelf West landed from Italy to exhildt hini-^ 
self in the character of an historical painter; and the , 
'names of others, <rf scarcely less note, began to be heard 
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of. But the ascendancy of Reynolds was still maintained; 
he had charmed effectually the public eye; and k^t tlfe 
world. chaine(^ t(j him ,by the strong and enduring nnk ei~ 
vanity. , r 

To the Shakespe&re of Johnson, published in 1765, 
Reynolds furnished fiomo notes, vj’hich show his good sense ’ 
and good feeling, and are deficient only where no one could 
Itfive expected l^iin tu excel—in black-letter readipg and old 
dramatic lore. He had neither the daring ingenuity of a 
Warburton, nor the philosophical sagacity.,of a Johnson; 
but he tasted 'with*as deep a feeling as either tho rich 
exaellenco cx the great dramatist. 

' From this period to the establishment o2 the Royaf 
Academy in 17G8, Reynolds applied hirnself diligently to 
portraiture, and, though he produced, few works wjierein 
fancy mingled with and cheated reality, he execut'tl, many . 
fine likenesses, among which that of Jfrs. Molesworth is 
distinguished for ease and beauty, and tho matronly grace 
and simplicity of costume. Ramsay, tho son of a more 
distinguislted father, Allan Ramsay, the poet, and Cotes, 
another painter of that time, had all the patronage of the 
court, .and were in good employment. Walpole says of 
Ramsay, that he was the most sensible man of all living 
ftrtists. Those men stcod between Reynolds and royal 
favour*; yet li^ painted in 1760 the Queen of Denmark, 
when she,,was about to go on lior unhappy- "!y% 7 e. 8he 
seemed impressed with a presentiment of her coming mis¬ 
fortunes ; Jor the artist always found her in tears.. Of- 
English artists Burke thus writes to Barry, who was study¬ 
ing at Rome—‘t Here they are as you left them ; Reynolds 
*now and then ^riking out some wonder.” He says in 
aaothel' letter,—‘tiT found that Reynolds’s expectation of 
what would be your great object of attentioii were the 
■Ao^ks tf)i Michael Angelo, whom he considers as the 
Homer 0 ^’painting. I could find that his own study nad 
been njuch engroksed by that master, whoifi he stilbadmires 
‘ most «He confined himself for months to the Oapella 
Sistina.” 
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The Royal Academy v|as planned and proposed in 1768 
^7 Cumbers, West, Ootes, and Moser; the caution or 
■4inaidity of Reynolds kept him for spmo tyne^from asaisting. 
A list oi tjfiirty members was inado out; and West, a 
prudejit and amiable man, called on* Reynolds, and, in a 
conference of twj hdurs’*jontinuance,^succeeded in par^uad- 
in^k. him to join tliem. Ifo ordered Ins coach, and, 
accompanied by West, entered the rotim ’^here his brother 
artists were assembled. They r(?se up to a man, smd 
saluted him “ J^residont.” He was affected by the complP 
ment, but declined ^the honour until* he iTad talked with 
Johnson and Burke; he wont, consulted "his frieads, 
asd having^considered the consequences carefully, th(^ 
consented. He expressed his belief at the same time that 
their scheme was a* merw delusion ; the King, 1m saicT, 
woulc^,«ot patronise nor even acknowledge them, as his 
majesty was well-known to be the friend qf another body— 
the Incorporated Society of Artists. ^ 

The plan of that Society (established in 1765) had failed 
to embrace all the objects Accessary for the aotvancemient 
of art; several painters of reputation were not of tljpir 
number; and the new institution now formed for the 
purpose of extending the usefulne^ of such a scheme, was 
the work of many heads. Much that was old was adopted, 
sotfietking new was added, and th» wholp* was cllrefully 
mature d i , nt g- a simple ancf consistent plan. Th| professed 
bbjecys^'vmre an 'academy of design for the*instruction of 
students, and an annual exhibition, which shoijld contain 
the works of the academicians.^and admit at the same time 
all other productions of merit. The fui*ds fhr khe furthei*- 
ance of this design were to come from ^he fruits of thd 
annual exhibition. The King, who at^rst looked* coldly 
upon the project, as it seemed set ^p in opposition to the 
elder society, on further consideration ofi'ered volvnt£y:i/y 
to supply all deficiencies annually from liis priwte purse. 
This enabled the 'members to propose 'rewards for tho^ 
encouragement of rising genius ; and at a future psriod to 
'bestow annuities oa the most promising stutfents, to defray 
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their expenses during their limited residence at Rome. 
Johnson was made professor of ancient literature, a atatioH 
merely 'honoraryand, Goldsmith professor 6f ancient 
history, another office without labour and without emolu¬ 
ment—which secured® him a place, says Percy, at tlie yearly 
dinner- ' Of this honour Goldsninth ' thps writes to his 
brotlfer :—“I took it'rather as a compliment to the insti/>u- 
ti(f>n than any benefi'!, to myself. Honours to one in my^ 
situation are soniething like ruffles to a man who wants a 
shirt.” Lastly, the King, to give dignity to the Royal 
Academy of > Grcat i. Britain, bestowed the honour of 
knighthood < on thb president; and seldom has any such 
distinction been bestowed amidst more univefsal approba¬ 
tion. Burke, in one of his admirable letters to Barry, 
s\ys—“ Reynolds is at the head of this academy. • From * 
his known public spirit, and warm desire of raisin^up art 
among us, he wjll, I have no doubt, contrive this institu- 
Jion to be productive of all the advantages that could 
possibty be derived from it; and whilst it is in such hands 
as his, we ehall have nothing -to fear from those shallows 
an^ quicksands upon which the Italian and French 
academies have lost themselves.” Johnson was so elated 
with the honour of kniglithood conferred on his friend, that 
ho drank wine in its celebration, though he had abstained 
from it' for several years ; and Burke declared therei wae a 
natural fitness in the name for a title. Of hb:..§}p^ction as 
president Northcote says, what I would fain disiicUeve, 
“ that ho refused to belong to the society on any othej^ 
conditions.^’ How this is to be reconciled with his con¬ 
fusion and^ surprize at being hailed president, as above 
described, I cannot determine. The gentleman who relates 
it *is cautious anci candid, and not likely to hazard such 
an assertion lightly. Of Sir Joshua’s capacity to fill the 
station ^ of president, and to render it respectable by his 
courtesy aid embellish it by his talents, no one ever enter¬ 
tained a doubt; but it was unworthy of him to stfipulate 
for it, and I hope Northcote is for once mistaken. 

He yoluntar\ly imposed on himself the task of composing 
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and delivering discourses^ for the instruction of students 
in th^ principles and practice of their art. Of these he 
wrote ^fteen : all distinguished for clearness of conception 
and for variety of knowledge. They were deSvered during 
a long succession of'yoars, and in a manner cold and some- 
itimes embarrassed, and eyen unintelligible. His dci^ness, 
ant^his abhorrence of orfftorical porrf^ o? utterance, ‘niay 
have contributed to this defect. A,nobleman who wi^s 
pi-esent at «be delivery of the first of the sofies, said,—“ JSir 
Joshua, you read your discourse in a tono so low that 
I scarce heard *a word you said.” ^“That. was to my 
advantage,” replied the president, with a ^milo. •> « 

_He distinguished [limself in the first exliibition of tlft 

Academy by paintings of the Duchess of Manchester and 
•her son, as “ Di5,na^ disaijning Cupid ; ” Lady B^ake, as 
“ Jun(f receiving the cestus from Venus ; ” and Miss Morris, 
as “ Il8pe nursing Love.” The grace of design and beauty 
of colouring in these pictures could not conceal the classical* 
affectation of their titles, and the poverty of invention in 
applying such old and exhausted compliments. Poor Miss 
Morris was no dandler of babes, but a delicate and sen¬ 
sitive spinster, unfit for the gross wear and tear of the stage 
—who fainted in the representation of Juliet, an9 died 
soon after. t)f Lady Blake’s tjtje to represent Juno, i 
hav# nothing to say—a modern lord yould i^ake an«indiff-, 
erent Jupiter; and what Claim a Duchess of Manchester, 
witli jast-borif in her lap, could have to the 3istinction 
of Diana, it is difficult to guejs. , 

■ *Sir Joshua guided his pen with better taste' than 
pencil in the first year of Ids presidqpcy, • ^!e, at the* 
request of Burke, addressed a letter of j^vice to Barry,« 
which made a strong impression on Bie mind of that 
•singular m%n.. “Whoever,” says Sir Jwhua, “ is resolved 
to excel in painting, or indeed in an^ other art, must firing 
ali'his mind to bear upon that one object from th\ moment 
that^ he-g-ises till Jie goes to bed : the effect of every object 
that meets a painter’s eye, may give him a lesson, provided 
his mind is caljn, ^unembarrassed with othe/ objects, and 
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open to instruction. This gon/cral attention, with other 
studies, connected with tho art, which must employ the 
artist in his clospt, w^l be found sufficient to fill ujf life, .if 
it were inuclf longer than it is. Were I in your place, I 
would consider myscdf as playing a great game, and never 
suffep tho little malice and envy of my' ri’^als to draw off my<' 
attehtion from the n^ain object, which, if you pursue wjih a 
j^teady eye, it will not be in the power of all tho Gicerones 
in the world to hurt you. Whilst they are eiideavouring 
to prevent the gentlemen from employing the young artists, 
instead of injuring them, they are in my opinion doing them 
th?' greatest servie'e. 

® “ Whoever has great views, I wouhl roconfaiend to him, t- 
whilst at Rome, rather to live on bread and water than lose 
advantf^es which he can never hope t^ enjoy a second time,' 
and which he will find only in tho Vatican; wIiqk".'! will 
engage, no cavjilier sends his students to copy for him. 
■'The Capella Sistina is tho production of the greatest genius 
that ^as ever employed in the arts ; it is worth considering 
by what principles that stupendous greatness of stylo is 
produced ; and endeavouring to produce something of your 
own on those principles, will be a more advantageous 
method of study than copying the St. Cecilia in the 
Borghese, or the Herodiaj of G-uido, which may be copied 
to etCInity without contributing a jot towards nicking a 
man a more able painter. It' you noglcc)i.,,vjsiting the 
Vatican ofter-, and particularly the Capella SistiliH, you 
will neglect receiving that peculiar advantage which Rogj^ 
cap give above all other cities in the world. In other 
iplaces you will find casts from the antique, and capital 
•■pictures of the gteat painters ; but it is there only that you 
can fovra an idea ,of the dignity of the art, as it is there 
only that you can see the works of Michael Angelo and' 
Raphael.” Barr^, who at that time was awed by the fame 
of Reyn^ds, received this letter with thankfulness, ,and 
ackno-wledged it 'X'ith civility; but his precipitancy of nature 
^ hindered him from profiting much by it. 

When Dr. goldsmith published his “ Deserted Village,’ 
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he inscribed it to SirJosflua in a very kind and touching 
mannoj:—The only dedication I ever made,” says tlio 
doctor, “ was to my brother, because 1 Ibvcid him Better 
than most otiier nkcn. He is since (load. • Permit me to 
^inscribe this poc'm to you.” The poet was a frequent guest, 
with Johnson, at the table «£ the painter, which was adOimed 
anc^nlivene(i by the presence and the talents of Miss 
Reynolds—fherself a painter and a poetess, and eminent fo? 
her good sense and ready wit. This lady was a great favourite 
of Johnson, who*was fond of her company, ancl acknowledged 
oftener than once the influence of her coivversatipn. 

I_,have al^ady said that Ri^ynolds was an admirer o£ 
Pope, A fai^ which *the poet presented to Martha Blount, 
^nd on which he Itid painted, with his own hand, the stoix 
of Ce^alus and Proefis, wftli the motto “ Auri Veni,” was 
to bo s»W by auction, and Sir Joshua sent a person to bid 
for it as far as thirty guineas. The messenger imagined* 
that he said thirty shillings, and allowed the relic to yo for 
two pounds; a profit, however, was allowed to the 
purchaser, and it was put into the hands of the president. 

“ See,” said he, to his pupils who gathered round him, “ sSe 
tho painting of Pope; this must always bo the cascfwhen 
the work is taken up from idleness, ^nd is laid aside whon^ 
it ceases to amuse; it is like the ^ork of one who y>aints 
only fob amusement. Those who (fro resblved to excel 
must liii'eir Avork, willing or unwilling, morning, noon, 

and n^ht; they will find it to be no play, but very hard 
luibour.” This fan was afterwards stolen out of l»is stud^ ; 
as a relic of that importance caAnot be openly displayed to, 
the world by the person who abstracts itj’jt is ifot easy to , 
imagine what manner of enthusiast the thief could be. 

• At a festive meeting. Where Johnson,i/R(!ynolds, Burke, 
Garrick, Douglas, and Goldsmith wer% conspicuous, tho idea 
of composing a set of extempore epitaphs on on^ ahoUser 
was started. J^wo very indifferent linps of ordinary 
waggery* by Garrick offended Goldsmith so much that 
lie avenged himself by composing the celeb’ra.ted ‘‘’Poem 
of Retaliation,”* in ’which he exhibits the characters of 
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his companions with great liveliness and talent^ TJlie 
character of Sir Joshua Reynolds is drawn with ^scrim- 
iuation and dt^lidacy ; it resembles, indeed, his own portraits, 
for the features are, a little softened and th6 expression a 
little elevated; it is, nevertheless as^ near 'the truth as the; 
affefcfc'ion of the'poeb. would permit him to come. Theji^nes 
have a melancholy ,interest, from being the last which the 
author wrote. ' 

“ Here Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my mind, 
lie hau not Mft a wiser or better behind ; 

Ills ])encii was striking, resistless, and grand ; 

His manners were gentle, complying, and ^land ; 

Still born to improve us in every''part. 

His pencil our faces, his manners our heart.” 

That he was an improver of human faces no one cerald be 
more conscious than Goldsmith; his portrait by’jfceynolds 
Mis sufficiently hnlovcdy, yet it was said by the artist’s 
sistet to be the most flattered likeness of all her brother’s 
works. ^ 

In 1771 James Northcote became his pupil. Of which 
hb thus speaks:—“ As from the earliest period of my being 
able to make any observation, I had conceived Reynolds 
J;o be the greatest painter that ever live^, it may be 
conjepfured \\t,hat I felt when I found myself in his lipuse 
as a scholar.” He unites with Malone in assuring us that 
such wefe t,he gentleness of iSir Joshua’s 'raSir..,?rs, the 
refinement of his habits, the ^lendour of his establishment, 
and the extent of his fame—that almost all the men in fllfe 
(three kingdpms, who were distinguished in literature, in 
L art, at the bay, in the senate, or in the field, might 
o,ccasi£>nally be ^ound feasting at his social and well- 
furnished table. The following description o?,one of the 
"painter’s dinners is by the skilful hand of Courteney:— 
“ Ifjiete ^as something singular in the style and economy 
of his table, that contributed to plea?jantry and good- 
humohr: a coarse, inelegant plenty, without any regard to 
order or arraligement. A table prepared for seven or eigh^, 
often compelled to contain fifteen or sixteen. When this 
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pressing difficulty was got^over, a deficiency of knives and 
fffi-ksj^lat^s and glasses, succeeded. Tlie attendance was 
in the same stylo ; and it was ahsohitely^ioac.ssary tS call 
instantly for» beer., bread, or wine, Ujat you might bo 
supplied before*the first course was over. lie was once 
‘prevailed on to fu»uish tli\table with |Jccav.tcis and gltJsses 
foi^linners, to save time and prevent the tardy nianceuvres 
q| two or jthreo occasional undisciplined 'lloinestics. As 
these accelerating utensils were deiuolished in the course 
of service, Sir J#)s!iua could never be persuajlod to replace 
them. But these trifling enibarrassnu^nts on^\^ served ^to 
enhance the hilarity and singular pleasure of the enter* 
•tamraent. Tne wine* cookery, and dishes were but little 
attended to; nor* was the fish or venison ever ♦talked, 
^f or rgdommended. Amids% this convivial animated bustle 
amongs.t4kis guests, our host sat perfectly composed, always 
attentive to what was said, never minding v?hat was eat or i 
drank, but left every one at perfect liberty to scramble for 
himself. Tempoi-al and spiritual peers, pliysician.s^ lawyers, 
actors, and musicians composed the motley group, and 
.played their parts without dissonance or discord. lit 
five o’clock precisely dinner was* served, whetlnlr all 
the invited guests were arrived or ^lot. Hir Joshua was 
never so fashionably ill-bred as lo’ wait an jiour perhaps 
for fwo • or three persons 9f rank oi title,* and put the 
test of t^b" -jompg.ny out of humour by this fnvidious 
distinction.” 

Of the rough abundance which covered his tal»lo Cour¬ 
teney says enough; as to the cJiaractor of thq guests, we 
have the testimony of Dunning, afterwards 5*|3rd A&hburton. 
He had accepted an invitation to dinner from the Pres^dent^ 
and happened to be the first guest who (Arrived; a largo 
company w&s expected. “ Well, Sir Joshua,” he said, 

“ and who have you got to dine with you te-day 1 H'hb l§kt 
time I dined in your house, the -company was of such 
,a sort tHat by ■—— I believe all the rest of the ^orld 
ewoyed peace for that afternoon;” “This <*bserva!ion,” 
says Northcote, '* wai by no means ill-applied*; for as Sir 
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Joshua’s companions were chiefly men of genius, they were 
often disputatious and vehement in argument.” Miss 
Reyiiolds seetns’-to hate been as indifferent about the good 
order of her domestics, and the appearance of her dishes at 
table, as her brother was about the, active distribution of 
hisetyine and ,venir,pn. Plenty was the splendour, and 
freedom was the olcciance, which Malone and BcoVell 
round in the ei tertainments of the artist. 

The masculine freedom of Johnson’s conversation was 
pleasing in general to Reynolds; it wui not, however, 
always restrained b'^ a sense of courtesy, or by the memory 
of benefits. It is related by Mrs. Thralo th^g,t once at her 
table Johnson lamented the perishable nature of the 
^materifls of painting, and recommended copper in place 
of wood or canvas. Reynolds urged the difiic;]lty of 
finding a plate of copper large enough for '•IJ.storical 
, subjects; ho was interrupted by Johnson. “ What 
foppish obstacles are these! here is Thrale, who has a 
thousand-tun copper; you may paint it all round if you 
will, I suppose it will serve him to brew in afterwards.” 
Y/hen Johnson’s pen was in his hand, and it was seldom 
out of it, ho spoke of painting in another mood, and of 
Reynolds with civilitj and affection. “Genius,” he says, 
“ is (jJjiefly everted in historical pictures, and the art of the 
painter of portraits is often lost in the obscurity of the 
subject. But it is in painting as in life.; wlnst- l7!,,greatest 
is not always best. I should grieve to see Reynolds transfer 
to heroesi and goddesses, to empty splendour and to airy 
.fiction, ihatjart which is now employed in diffusing friend¬ 
ship, in T'enewif-g tenderness, in quickening the affections of 
the dissent, and continuing the presence of the dead. Every 
man is always pmsent to himsblf, and has, therefore, little 
meed of his own resett.blance; nor can desire it, but for the 
sa^e of tchose whom he loves, and by whom he hopes toJ>e 
remembered. Jhis use of the art is a natural and reason¬ 
able' conseqflence of affection : and though, like all other 
human actions, it is often complicated with pride, yet even 
such pride is^more laudable than that by fvhich palaces are 
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covered with pictures, tl^at, however excellent, neither 
imply ^he owner’s virtue nor excite it.” By an opinion so 
critically sagacious, and an apology, for TjorJ^rait-paijjting, 
which appeal^ so effectually to the kindly ^ido of human 
nature, Johnson, repaid a hundred dinners. 

* Keynolds now r§iiso?l his price for a portrait to thirty-five 
gul^^s, admitted some more pupils Co th*o advantages of 
hjs. studio, and leaving them to forward ♦draperies and mak-j 
copies of some of his pictures in his absence, made a visit 
to Paris. Of th^ object of tliis journey there is no account, 
nor has he made any note of his own er#otioits»on observing 
the works of the Prench artists. lie returned, afid resunjed 
his" iabours^i^vhich wore too pressing to permit him td 
visit Bennet Langton, at his country seat—thougli they 
‘allowed* him to obey<the king’s wisli, and see the mstallaJ* 
tion ofjjie Knights of the Garter, in Windsor;—-on which 
occasion his curiosity paid the tax of a no'y hat and a gold 
snuff-box, pilfered in the crowd. 

Young Northcote acquired skill rapidly under Sir Jo^iua: 
ho ere long painted one of tlfe servants so like nature that 
a tame macaw mistook the picture for the original, again,st 
whom it had a grudge, and Hew to attack the canvf^ with 
beak and wing. The experiment of,the creature’s mistake 
was several times repeated with.the same success, and* 
Ile;fnolds compared it to the ancient pAinlin'ijtvheroahunch 
of grapes nli-’^red the birds : “ I see ” (said lie) “ ^lat birds 
and bWi^sts are as good judges of pictures as n.tm.” 

..The “Ugolino” was painted in 1773. The. subject is 
contained in the “ Oommedia of Dante, and is said Jjy 
Cumberland to have been suggested tp oftr,artist by* 
Goldsmith. The merit lies in the execution; and even' 
this seems of disputable 'jxcellence. T|^ lofty anc> ste/n 
*sufferer of • Dante appears on ReyiolcTs’s canvas like a 
famished mendicant, deficient in any commandin.-i qualities 
of intellect, and regardless of his dying children, who cluster 
around his kneel. It is indeed a subject too paiiiful to 
contemplate; it has a feeling too deep for art,jand certainly 
demanded a hard conversant with severer things than the 
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lips and pecks of ladies, and th^ well-dressed gentlemen of 
England. It is said to have affected Captain Cooke’s 
Omia^ so much, |hat h^5 imagined it a scene of ifeal (Kstrgsa„, 
and ran to support the expiring child. The Duke of Dc,j>rset 
paid the artist foun hundred guineas, and„ took home 
picture. His next piece, the ‘''Ohfldnm in the Wood,”^ 
arose from an itccidtnt. A beggar’s infant, who w^;"Iii3 
ipodel for some other picture, overpowered by continuing 
long in one position, fell asleep, and presented tno image of 
one of the babes, which he immediately seci^red. No sooner 
had he donO' this t^ian the child turned in its sleep, and 
presented t’lo idea of the other babe, which he instantly 
sketched, and from them afterwards madiS, the finished. 
picture. Accident often supplies what jptudy cannot find ; 
for naAre, when unrestrained, .flirowa itself into positions 
of great case and elegance. „ 

In the montli, of July he visited Oxford, where'he was 
“received with some distinction, and admitted to the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law. At that period 
he was a inoraber of the Hoyal, the Antiquarian, and 
Dilettanti Societies. When he presented himself to the 
audience, and bowed, and took his seat, there was much 
applause: Dr. Beattie',accompanied him, and received the 
Game honours. It seems a singular token* of respect to 
salute’a man '.v,ith a title to which he can neither lay claim 
by his learning nor by his pursuits ; but in oiiy own time 
wo have seen* Blucher and Platoff dubbed Docto^ of Law 
in the same venerable place. From Oxford Reynolds 
went to Visit a noble duke, in compliance with many press¬ 
ing solicitations^ he hastened into his presence, and was 
' mortified with d" cold reception. The artist, it seems, had 
the incivility to appear in his boots! 

On his return' to ,jLondon he painted the celebrated 
piqturq of Dr. Beattie in his Oxonian dress as Doctor of 
Lav.-s, with his book on the “ Immutability of Truth ” belceV 
^ his arpi, and the? Angel of Truth beside him, overpowering 
Scepticism, Sophistry, and Infidelity. One of these prostrate 
figures has a lean and profligate look,., and resemhleS 
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Voltaire; in another, which is plump and fufl-bodied, somo 
one recognised a resemblance to Hume ; nor is it unlikely 
tliat tlie antist had Gibbon in his thoughts when he iiitro- 
tluced Infidelity. The vexation of Coldsfliith when he saw 
this painting ovenflowod all bounds. ^ “ I* is unworthy ” 
(he said) “of d man* of ^eminence like yon, Sir Joshua, to 
descend to ilattegy such as this. II^w ciiuld you think of 
deg^-ding so high a genius as Voltaire befoi'o so mean a 
writer as Beattie ! Beattie and his book^vill be forgotten 
in ten yea>'S ; but your allegorical picture and the fame of 
Voltaire will liWe to your disgrace as a llattorcr.” There 
was as much good sense as envy in tfli.% ^rfie picture was 
flEu inconsiderate compliment, and arose from the ft.l^o 
estimate which Reynolds had formed of the genius of 
Beattie. The ro_^al favour and the applause of tl<p church 
are (wccellont in th?ir da^, and may float a man on to 
fortui/i^ but posterity is an inexorable tribunal which 
overthrows all false estimates of charaSter, all unsourn^ 
reputations, and decides upon merit and genius aalone. 
Hume, and Voltaire, and Gii)bon—injurious as their works 
have been to the best interests of mankind—have survived 
the attack of Beattie and the insult of Reynolds. • 

About the close of summer of 1S73 ho visited hij native 
place, and was elected Mayor of Flympton—a distinctioji 
so^much to ^is liking that he assured the ^king, wjiom he 
accidohtally encountered »n his retiirn in bne of the walks 
at. H?\v,.jjLon Court, that it gave him more phfasuro than 
any 8thcr he had ever received—“ excepting'’ (he added— 
i^collecting himself)—“excepting that which yWir Majesty 
so graciously conferred on rae-»-the honour of^knighthodd.’J 
The arts now met with a repulse from*^he chhreh, whic^f 
is often mentioned with sorrow by the painters, and even 
considered as an injury deserving ann'#vl reprobation. It 
happened that Reynolds and Wos% were dining with the 
Bishop of Bristol, who was also Dean^'pf St. IPaAl’s^'and 
their (^nversatpn turned upon religioijs paintings, and 
upon ^e naked appearance of the English churches in the* 
►absence of such ornamenta West generously offered his < 
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entertainer a painting of “ Mosei and the Laws ” for the 
Cathedral of St. Paul, and Reynolds tendered‘a ‘♦Nativity, ” 
As this offer was in a manner fulfilling the original«tiesign 
of Sir OhristdphW Wren, the Dean imagined it would be 
received with rapture by all concerned. ’ He Waited on the 
king, who gave his ready consentij bat Tefrick, Bishop of, 
London, objected atV)nce, and Vio persuasion could m^ve 
l^m, no arguments could change his fixed and determined 
opposition. A'little of the old spirit, which bjected th% 
whole progeny of saints and Madonnas out of the reformed 
church, was s.trong ijj this Bishop of LondoA. “ No,” (said 
he\. “ whilst. I liwj and have power, no popish paintings 
sliall enter the doors of the raetropplitan c^mrch.” Tho 
project was dropped and never again revived, 
t A portrait of Burke, whicl^ Rey,>jolAs painted,,at the- 
request of Thrale, is the only reason that has eyet been 
assigned for the hostility which Barry now began td show, 
^first to Burke, and afterwards to Sir Joshua. Barry was 
a prdud artist, and a suspicious man : ho could not be 
insensible vthat the President^ had amassed a fortune, and 
obtained high fame in abiding by the lucrative branch of 
the profession, whilst he had perched upon the unproductive 
bough‘of historical com'position, and had not been rewarded 
with bread. He followed his own ideas in ,the course he 
pursued, but pijobably, he reflected that he was also qbeying 
the reiterated injunctions of SiV Joshua, who constantly, 
in his pulDlic lectures and private counse'is, admoiiisl^ed all 
who loved,,what was noble and sublime to study the great 
msysters, ttnd labour at the grand style. This study had 
brought B,ari'y tq a garret*and a crust; the neglect of it 
‘had spread the t^le of Reynolds with that sluttish abund-, 
ance which Courteney describes,^ and put him in a coach 
with gilded wheels'*and the seasons painted on«its panels.* 
To all this was /iddecf* the close friendship of his patron, 
Burke,* vath the* fortunate painter. Barry fancied in 
short—that his own merits were overlooked, and th«,t some¬ 
thing tike a combination was formed to thwart and depress 
him. Nor ig the mild and prudent Reynolds himself' 
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altogether free from the Suspicion of having felt a little 
jealousy towards one who spoke well, and thought well, 
and pMntdd well, and who might rise to fame and opulence 
rivalling his own. 

Goldsmith was ’removed by death, in 1774, from the 
friendship of Re^noMs,*who was deeply affected j he did 
n'^i„^ouch his pencil for a Vhole day j(tfterwards. He Acted 
as executor—an easy trust—for there,was nothing left but 
a large dd!)t and a confused mass of papofs. He directed 
his funeral, which was respectable and private, and aided 
largely in the monument which stand-in the.Poets’ Corner 
of Westminster Abbey. Nollekens cut the marfele: Johi^on 
-composed th/ epitaph. 

To the society^ called the Dilettanti Club some ascribe 
the origin of all those associations whose object is tl^e 
encoi^j^ement of art. To this club, as has been duly 
mentioned. Sir Joshua belonged, and to his pencil many of 
the members are indebted for the transmission of thei^ 
looks—and names—to posterity. Those portraits ai% con¬ 
tained in two pictures, in the manner of Paui Veronese, 
and amount in all to fourteen. He was more worthily 
employed when Johnson sat to him in 1775; the picture 
shows him holding a manuscript neSr his face, and ponder¬ 
ing as he roads. The near-sight^S “Cham of literature,” 
repro^ied the painter in these words-y-“ It ^not friendly to 
hand down to posterity *the imperfections of any man.” 
Mrs.,Thralo interposed, and said—“You will no? be known 

posterity for your defects, though Sir Joshua should do 
his worst.” The artist was right—he gave irSiividu%lity 
and character to the head. * 

His practice introduced him occasionally to strange 
acquaintances. A gentleman, who returned rich from ihe 
East, sat <or his portrait, but was callfo into the country 
before it was quite finished. He apologised b^ letter flir 
hi^ absence, and requested that the work miglU tie .com¬ 
pleted.* “ My friends,” said he “ tell me of the Titian 
tint and the Guido air—these you can add witljout mf 
appearance.” 
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Sir Joshua* was chosen a mepber of the Academy of 
Florence, and in consequence he' painted, and prese|ited,^a 
portrait of himself in the dress of his Oxfo»d h^'iours, 
whiclf is placfld fn the* Gallery of Eminent Artists in that 
city. This prtident,Italian Academy requires by its laws 
the portrait of every new meini,)er,, painScd by his own j, 
hand—a regulation T^hicli has accumulated a very curiQ^is 
collection. Sir Joslyia’s performance raised the reputation 
(ft English art i^i Florence. 

It was Sir Joshua’s opinion that no man ever produced 
more than half-p.-dozen original works in hisf whole lifetime; 
and when hg paintocf’the “ Strawberry Girl,” he said, “ that 
ig one of my originals.” On looking at this v^rk it is not 
easy to see the cause of the artist’s preference ; but genius 
sometimes forms curious estimates of its bwn prodqctions : . 
some lucky triumph over an obsfinate difficulty—somt: work 
produced with great ease in an hour of enjoymentA<)r one, 
ithe offspring of‘much consideration, and the crowning of 
some mew experiment, is apt to impress an idea of excellence 
on the majeer’s mind which his work fails to communicate 
to the cold spectator. 

?From secret envy he had not hitherto escaped; he was 
now tef experience an open attack, and that from one of his 
qwn profession. A paifitcp of the name of ^one—a man 
of soqip expeyence in portrait-painting, but of vei^ nyjd- 
erate talents—sent to *the annual exhibition, “ The Irictorial 
Conjurer, ^displaying his whole art of Optical Deception.” 
This was meant as a satire upon the style of Sir Joshua, 
and of th»*uso which ho was not unwilling to make of tile 
poslures and characters of e^irlier artists. The indignation 
fit the friends of Reynolds was great; they rejected the 
ofl^nsiYe picture in the exhibition, and defended him with 
tongue and pen. ‘We has been accused of plagiarism,” says * 
ovie, “ for having borrowed attitudes from ancient masters. 
No^C'^ly fandour,*but criticism must deny the force of this 
charge. When a,singlo posture is imitated*from an^istoric 
‘picture^ and applied to a portrait in a different dress, this 
is not plagiai^sm, but quotation; and g. quotation from a)» 
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great author, with a nqi'el application of Ihe sense, has 
^way^ been allowed to be an instance of parts and taste, 
and fUay have more merit than the original.” The parallel 
eiiUtrely fails. To give a now turn to the s^ns% of a soRtence, 
or avail himSelf of a line or two fropi an*early author, is 
allowed to a nfbdern. pogt. But should ho bring away an 
entire character, Vnd employ it with^ho whole costuitie of 
tho?l^ht unaltered, tlien he is a plagiarist; and such in 
Jhany insttnces seems to have been Sir J#tehua. His best 
defence is that he borrowed to improve, and stole that lie 
might show his*own power of colouring. Hogt of the songs 
of Burns, works unrivalled for natui^ and«passion,^are 
constructed /on the^ stray verse or vagrant Tine of some 
forgotten bard. But then the poet only employed those as 
the stSifting-note^ toJiis own inimitable strains, aSd nevgr 
stole the fashion and hue of any entire lyric. 

An Attack such as that of Hone seemed to affect the 
friends of the artist more than it did himself; he saicJ 
nothing, and the subject passed to oblivion. One of 9 more 
serious nature, and less easy* to refute, was made in some 
of the public prints concerning the instability of the colours 
which he used in painting. He was accused of employTng 
lake and carmine—colours of a itature liable to’speedy 
decay—and, jn short, making frpcyJent experiments at thp 
exgpense of others. It was urged, that knevt those 
glossy*and gaudy colours "would not endure long; and it 
was hinted, that* though the experiments vjiiclt ho made 
might be for the advancement of art, they were injurious 
to individuals, who purchased blooming works, H'hich \^ere 
destined to fade in their possession like ^he powers of the 
field. 

Of the danger of using such colours Sir Joshua,was,at 
► length convinced, but not until strong Symptoms of decay 
had appeared in niany of his own wcR-ks; as yet he zealous^ 
defended the propriety of his experimclits witq Ais.’pen 
as well#as in conversation. In one of his memorandums 
he says, with much complacency:—“I was always’willing’ 
«to believe that^ my, uncertainty of procehdii^ in my works 
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—that is, my never being su(3 of my hand, and my 
frequent alterations—arose from a refined taste, !»which 
could not acquie|ce in ^anything short of a higlt dej^ee of 
excellence. F had not an opportunity of being early ini¬ 
tiated in the pftnciples of colouring; no man, indeed, could 
teach me. If I have never settled <with respect to colouring, ■ 
let ft at the saSne t'me be reriiarked, tliat my unstet- 
ness in this respect proceeded from an inordinate desire to 
possess every ki'ild of excellence that I saw in the works of 
others, without considering that there are in colouring, as 
in style, excel’«ncieg which are incompatible with each 
othpr. We all kribw how often those masters who sought 
after colouring changed their manner; while others, merely- 
from not seeing various modes, acquiesced all their lives 
in that *with which they set out.^ On the contrary, I tried 
every effect of colour, and, by leaving out every ISolour 
in its turn, showed each colour that I could do without it. 
‘‘As I alternately left out every colour, I tried every new 
colouf'; and often, as is well known, failed. I was 
influenced by no idle or foolisni affectation. My fickleness 
in the mode of colouring arose from an eager desire to 
attain the highest excellences. This is the only merit I 
can assume to myself ffbm my conduct in that respect.” 

, It is to be regretted that ho continued these experiments 
for a. long cor.rse of years, and that they infected mere 
or less, many of the finest of his works. He was exceed¬ 
ingly touchy ''f temper on the subject of colouring and 
reproved Northcote with some sharpness for insinuating 
thaf. Kneller used vermilion in his flesh-colour. “What 
signifies,” ^aid hp, “ what a man used who could not 
colour t—you may use it if you will.” He never allowed 
hir pupils to make experiments, and on observing one of 
them employing I'ome unusual compounds, exclaimed, 
"'.That boy will never do good, with his gallipots of varnish 
and .foolish mixtures.” The secret of Sir Joshua’s own 
preparations was carefully kept—he permitted not e^en the 
‘most favoured of his pupils to acquire the knowledge of his 
' colours—^he had alf securely locked, and allowed no one to* 
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enter where these treasuAs were deposited. What was the 
dso if all this secrecy 1—^those who stole the mystery 
trf^is colours could not use it unless they^tc^le his sly 11 and 
talent also. • A man who, like Reynolds, chooses to take 
upon himself .the double office of* public and private 
mstructor of students In painting, ought not, surely, to 
rciiain to himself a secret in the s^t wRich ho considers 
io be of rjjal value. 

He was fond of seeking into the sedrets of the old 
painters; and dissected some of their performances without 
remorse or scruple, to ascertain theif mode of laying on 
colour and fmishing with etl’ect. Titian he conceived t<* be 
the great master-spirit in portraiture ; and no enthusiastdn 
usury ever sought more incessantly for the secret of the 
phil(^6pher’s stone •than did Reynolds to possess himself 
of thun whole theory and practice of the Venetian. But 
this w-as a concealed pursuit; he disclosed his discoveries 
to none; he lectured on Michael Angelo, and discoursed oiT 
Raphael; but he studied and dreamed of Titian. “ To 
possess,” said the artist, “a real tine picture by that great 
master, I would sell all my gallery-—I would willingly yiin 
myself.” The capital old painting^of the Venetian school, 
which Sir Joshua’s experiments j^estroyed, were not few, 
and it may* be questioned if hi» discoveries were a com¬ 
pensation for their loss. .The wilfui destnuttion of*a work 
of genius is a §ort of murder, committed for Jihe sake of 
art;*and the propriety of the act is very questionable. “I 
•onsidered , myself,” said he, in a private memorandum 
preserved by Malone, “as playing a great ^ame, ^nd, 
instead of beginning to save money, I la(tfl it'ont as fast as 
I got it in purchasing the best examplSs of art; I even 
borrowed money for this»purposo. Tha possessing portraits 
by Titiaii, Vandyke, Rembrandt, %tc.,'l considered as the 
best kind of wealth. By this kind of co^temphtiop wp ire 
taught to think in their way, and sometimes to attain*their 
oxcelltnce. if I had never seen any* of the M^orks of 
Correggio, I should never, perhaps, ,havq remarked in 
nature the expresfion which I find in one oi his pieces: or, 
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if I had remarked it, I might hate thought it too difficult, 
or perhaps impossible, to be executed.” , 

In the sumtner of li776 Northcoto informed Sir Joshua 
of his intention, of visiting Italy, to confirm hir own notions 
of excellence by studying in the Vatican. -This communi¬ 
cation, which deprived him of a ^profitable assistant, wns 
received with much Conkplaccncy; he was sensible of- «ie 
advantages obtained^ from his pupil’s pencil, and said sr 
with much freedom and kindness. “ Hemember,” said the 
master to his departing friend, “that something more must 
be done than thht wl ich did formerly—Knellcr, Lely, and 
Hudson willt*not do now.” He seldom omitted an oppor- 
tdliity of insulting the memories of Kn’eller anci Lely, Ho 
might have spared them, now that the world admitted him 
to have excelled them. 

Reynolds was skilful in compliments. W hen fie y>'.intccl 
the portrait of .Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse, he 
■'brought his name on the border of her robe. The great 
actress, conceiving it to be a piece of classic embroidery, 
went near bo examine, and seeing the words, smiled. The 
artjst bowed and said, “ I could not lose this opportunity 
of sending my name to posterity on the hem of your 
garment.” He painted bis name, in the same manner, on 
the embroidered edge of'tne drapery of Lady* Cockburn’s 
portrait!. Wheh'this picture was taken into the exhibition 
room, such, was the sweetness of the conpeption, and the 
splendour of the colouring, that the painters, who were 
busied with- their own perfotmances, acknowledged its 
beauty by clapping their hands. Such eager admiration is 
of rare occurr6hce nmongst brothers of the trade. 

" The tardy praise which he wrung from artists was amply 
compensated by that of others. “ The surly applause of 
Johnson, and the implied admiration of Goldsm’lth, were 
nothing col ipared to the open and avowed approbation 
of Burke. That extraordinary man possessed a natural 
sagacity, which opflned the door of every mystery in^'art or 
literature; his praise is always warm, but well placed : ho 
feels wisely and thinks in the true splbit. His debt of 
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gratitude to Sir Joshua 'R'as never liquidated by affected 
rdptu*^. ^he artist had reason to be proud of the affection 
"of^'Burke. He sometimes asked his opiift'oi* on the •merit 
of a work—it was,given I’eaclily—Sir Josh*ia would then 
^shake his heath and^sa}^ “Well, it fdoascs you; bub it 
d^s not please i»c; therp is a sweetnes^ wanting in» the 
expi^sion which a little pains will bestow—there ! I have 
improved This, when translatetf in^ the commoti 

language of life, means, “I must not let this man think 
that he is as wiim as myself; but show him that I can reach 
one step at least higher than his admirfttipn.’’ * 

That-HeyMlds was a close observer of natu^, his wofks 
sutiiciently slrow ; he’drew his excellence from innumerable 
sources; paid attlintion to all opinions; from th% rudest 
minds^e sometimes ct)tain#d valuable hints, and babes and 
suckling were among his tutors. It was one of his maxims 
that the gestures of children, being all diW;ated by nature, ^ 
are graceful; .and that affectation and distortion cogie in 
with the dancing-master. Hp watched the motions of the 
children who came to his gallery, and was pleased when he 
saw them forget themselves, and mimic unconsciously tke 
airs and attitudes of the portraits oj^ the wall. They were 
to him more than Raphael had evert been. “ I cannot but 
think,” he thuS expresses himself in One of his memorandums,* 
“ tffat Apelles’s method of exposing his iDidures for public 
jcriticism was a vpry good one. I do not kno«* why the 
judgment of the vulgar, on the mechanical parts of painting, 
should not be as good as any'whatever; for instapce, as to 
whether such or such a part be.natural or not. If one’of, 
these persons should ask why half the facSys black, or why 
there is such a spot of black, or snuff as they will call it, 
^nder the nose, I should •conclude fro^ thence thdt tBe 
shadows ai^ thick or dirtily painted, or that the shadov^i 
ujider the nose was too much resembling snuff,^ whenf if 
those shadows ha^ exactly resembled the transparency tnd 
colour of nature, they would have no m*ore been ‘taken 
imtice of than the shadow in nature itself.” • Such* were 
the sound and «ag^cious opinions of this feipinent mail 
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when he sat down to think fof himself and speak from 
practice. 

He had a ^eeided •aversion to loquacious artists; aiw' 
spoke little himself whilst he was bysied .at his easel. 
When artists love fo bo admired for whai they say, they 
will, have less desire to be adiplrecl*' fom what they paiat. 
He had, in truth, firmed a very humble notion o^ fhe 
abstract meditation'which art requires, and im^igined it to 
be more of a practical dexterity of hand than the offspring 
of intellect and skill. He assured Lord .Monboddo that 
painting scarcely ^eaerved the name of study ; it was more 
that sort fcf work (he said) which employed the mind 
vVithout fatiguing it, and was thereby more ‘conducive to 
individual happiness than the practice of any other pro¬ 
fession. This Northcote proncvmces'to be the spedqh of a 
mere portrait-manufacturer; but genius, when coifcgenially 
employed, is seldom conscious of exertion. 

Dr^ Johnson, when questioned by Boswell on the merit 
of portraits, said,—“Sir, their chief excellence is being 
like; I vtould have them in the dress of their times, to 
preserve the accuracy of history—truth, sir, is of the 
greatest value in the^e things.” To give the exact form 
.and presence of the maia, and animate him with his natural 
portion of intellect, and fio more, requires a' skilful hand, 
and sf’head wMih the"love of flattering is unable to'.sedSce 
froin the, practice of the truth. To paint a likeness is, 
however, a vdry common effort of a very common mind; 
but to bestow proper expression, just character, and un¬ 
studied ease, is infinitely diflicult. Reynolds said he could 
■ teach any^bOy whom chance might throw in his way to 
'paint a likeness. “To paint like Velasquez is another 
thing. ° He did aj; once, and with ease, what we cannot, 
accomplish with time^and labour. Portraits, 'as well as 
written oftiaractecs of men, should be decidedly marked, 
otherwise they will be insipid, and truth should be preferred 
before, freedom of hand.” ‘ ' 

In 1777 h% hadr delivered seven discourses on art, whiclj 
he collected into a volume, and, that they might want no 
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Ijlienj^^o the King in a dedication written with care and 
fitUition, Slid neither deficient in sel^approbatiqji nor 
unadorned classical allusion. 

He was an^arcTent lover of his profession, and ever as 
ready to defend ^t ifhofl assailed as to add to its honours 
^ works of his hands. Dr. Tu/ker, She famous f)can 
of ^ouce^ter, asserted before the So«ety for encouragiiig 
Commerce and Manufactures, that a pin-dSker was a more 
useful and viduable member of society than Raphael. 
When Sir Joshua was informed of ^his h® was nettled, 
and said, with some asperity—“ That is an observation tf a 
narrovi/ mind :»a mind that is confined to the mefe 
object of commerfe—that sees with a microscopic ^e but a 
part ofrthe great ma*liine §f the economy of life, aiia thinks 
that sjj^ll part wliich he sees to bo the whole. Commerce 
is the means, not the end, of happiness or pleasure: the end. 
is a rational enjoyment by means of arts and sciences. IP 
is therefore the highest degree of folly to set the means in 
a higher rank of esteem than*the end. It is as ftiuch as to 
say, that the brickmaker is superior to the architect.” ^ 

Sir Joshua now painted another jiortrait of Johnson at 
the request of Mr. Thrale. Th^ seems to have been 
accomplished* without any of those bickerings which dis* 
tia^ui^ied the former sittings. Reyjiolds elfserved once to 
an acquaintance^ that knowledge was not the only 
advantage to be obtained in the company of *8000 a man— 
tl^at the importance of truths and the baseness oi falsehood 
were inculcated more by examjile than by precep?, and tjaat 
all who were of the Johnsonian school w»re renijirkable fof, 
a love of truth and accuracy. One day Boswell was speak-*' 
ing in high commendatioi^of the Doctor’s skill and felicity 
in drawing characters; Sir Joshua ft,id—“He is un¬ 
doubtedly admirable in this; but, in order to jm^k ^the 
clTar&icters which he draws, he overcharges them, and gives 
people Aore thaf! they have, whether of good or batj.” It 
■would be difficult to express more nearly apd simply the 
Character of oiq; artist’s style of portraiture. • He bestowed 
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beauty and mind with no sparid^ hand. (Every captain 
has the capacity of a general, and every lord a soul fi* fos 
wieldiijg tho ei^rgies of.an empire. 

Reynolds wa^ now fifty-four years old—he had acquired 
fame and amassed a •fortune—yet such wa^ his unabated 
activity, that he continued to painff with t^e avidity of one 
labouring for brehd ; ^or is there any proof that he 
wished to confine himself to personages of note and talent^ 
He raised his pAce to fifty guineas, without lestening tho 
number of his commissions: he was in the^ wane of life; 
the wise were Vinxic^s to secure as many proofs of his 
genius as tiny cou*ld before he went—and the rich were 
gl?id of the increased price, for it excUided tfle poor from 
indulging; in the luxury of vanity. 

•This fortunate man began no\^ to h«,ve warnings of the 
kind which wait plentifully on advancing years, ^^old- 
|mith had gone, jGarrick followed—and bodily decay was 
visibljj^ creeping over Johnson. Reynolds himself—a frugal 
liver and a cautious man—was still hale and rofeust; he had 
painted one generation, was {Tainting a second, and, in tho 
option of the third, he promised to last to give them 
the boj^efit of his skill. He had no thought, indeed, of 
retiring to spend in leY?ure the money he had gathered : 
painting was to him enjoyment; and he knew that, if ho 
withdrew front .the scene, much of his social distyictwn 
would fall^rom about him. The powerful and the rich are 
soon willing tw forget men of genius when they cegge to 
minister to their vanity or their pleasures, and are i^o 
longer the'talk of the town. Reynolds was aware of this—• 
rfo one had, yet a^eared capable of disputing with him the 
title of first poftrait-painter of the age:—with this spell 
he»had»opened the doors as well evs the purses of the proud 
and the far-desceifdedj, and taken his seat among the 
emipenj o| the land : and here he was resolved to remaiii. 

Ii» the'year 1780 the Royal Academy was removeaV ct) 
Somer^t House-^-rooms were prepared foi«the reception of 
the paintings-^ant|, models and apartments selected for the 
keeper and thei secretary. Sir Joshua taxed his invention! 
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in the embellishment (If the ceiling of the library, and 
<;oulil think of notJiing better than Theory sitting on a 
cloud—a* figure dark and mysticaj, whiph fails to ^explain 
its own meaning—nor is the meaning muc?i to the purpose 
when it is exj)lafned. To the exhibition* of,>'‘is year he 
sent the portrait of Miss Beauclerc as Spenser’s “ Una,” 
t.nd the heads of Gibbon*thc historian and Lady Beaumont. 
He'^lso painted for the Royal Acadanty the portrait of ^ir 
William *Chambers, and that likeness ^f himself which 
contains the bust of Michael Angelo. It was one of the 
pleasant delusions of his life that tl^e divinity of Michael 
Angelo inspired him in his productions—he w«,s ever c.'^lling 
-on his nan«?—invoking him by his works—and making Ave 
guineas an houy in the belief that the severe majesty of 
Buonarotti was at »least^ dimly seen among the *curls ejid 
floufl^s, laced waistcoats, and well-powdered wigs of his 
English nobility. 

He was cjuestioned by Northcote on the merits of tw^ 
French portraits by Madame Le Brun, which wePe then 
exhibited in London : “ Prsly, what do you think of them, 
Sir Joshua?” Reynolds: “That they are very fine.” 
^Northcote : “ How fine?” Reynolds : “ As fine as those of 
'tiy painter.” Northcote ; “ As finb as those of any painter! 
-—do you mean living or deadt’ Reynolds, sharply: 
^feEitJier living or dead.” Northcofo : “^odGodJ what, 
as fine as Vandyke?” Reynolds: “Yes, and finer.” 
Rejyiolds had sben—as men see now—thft wreck of high 
\iopes and lofty expectations; ho rated vulgar popularity at 
its worth, and disdained to interfere with the btief survimer 
of Madame Le Brun. 

A series of allegorical figures for th& window of New 
College Chapel at Oxford employed his pencil diwingithe 
year 178D, and for several succeeding? years. There are 
seven personifications in all—Faith, Hppe, 01|arity, Tijm- 
perance. Fortitude, Justice, and Prudence. That Reynolds 
has coeferred t# healthier hue and more splendid colours on 
those seven abstract personages than some of them.enjoyeS, 
before, I readily allow j but they are a* cold and unnatural* 
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progeny, and are regarded only as etibeilishmeifts. Without 
nature there can be no sentiment—without flesh and blood 
there can be no sympathy. In the group of Oliari^y, a 
critic discovers^ that the “ fondling of the infant, the 
importunity of tlie boy^ and the placid affliction of the girl, 
together with the divided attention'*; of'the^ mother, are all 
distinguishably and judiciously marked with the knowledge**- 
of pharacter for whicliwthe great artist who gave this deSlgn 
is so justly celebrated.” This passage has surbly been 
written to show how prettily words may be grouped 
together without mea-ning. Where is the charity in a 
mother takingichargfe of her own children ? 

The “Nativity,” a composition of thirteen ngures, and 
in dimensions twelve feet by eighteen, was designed to 
suBmount'’the seven “Allegories.” This was sold te the 
Duke of Rutland for 1200 guineas, and was buyn^ at 
Belvoir Oastlc, wij*h many other noble performances. It 
hid the fault of almost all Sir Joshua’s historical works ; it 
was cold, laboured, and uninspired. He had no* revelations 
of heavenly things, such as descended on Raphael; the 
visions which presented themselves were unembodied or 
dim, and flitted before his sight like the shadowy progeny, 
of Banquo. If angels of^i'ight, ministers of grace, and soul^ 
of(just men made perfect, could have sat for their portraits? 
who cor.ld have <painted them so divinely as Reynolds ? 

Having painted a “ Thais ” with a torch in her hand, a 
“ Death of' Dido,” and a Boy hearkening to a marvellous 
story, and placed them in the exhibition, he set off on a 
tour,>among* the galleries of the Continent. The fame o^ 
these three new pictures followed him. The “ Dido,” by 
the loveliness of *lier face and the rich colouring of her 
robes, drew immense crowds to Somerset House. Mean¬ 
while he pursued hid journey. He stopped at Mechlin, to 
see the celebrated altar-piece by Rubens, of which he was 
told the following story:—A citizen commissioned the 
picture, and Rubene having made his sketch,«employe‘I Van 
Dgmont„ one of his scholars, to dead-colour the canvas, for 
the fullsized painting. On this the citizen said to 
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Rubens,—“ Sir, I bespoke a picture from the hand of the 
maejer, ^.ot from that of the scholar.” “ Content you, my 
friend,” said the artist, “ this is but a ^rt^iniinarytprocess, 
■which I always .entrust to other hands.’i “ The citizen,” 
said Sir Joshua, “ was satisfied, aVid Rubens proceeded 
with the picture, which.appears to me fo have no indica- 
tiajjs of neglect in any part; on ^he contrary, I think it 
has beeri, for it is a little faded, onh of^his best pictures, 
though those who know this circumstance pretend to 
see Van Egi^ont’s inferior genius through the touches of 
Rubens.” 

_At Antvjerp he noticed a young artist nafned i)e ^rco, 
who had tfeen designed for the church, but loved painting 
more, and pursbed it with success. He came jifterwards 
to ^gland. ReyAolds ‘generously gave him fifty guineas, 
whicj* the young man, as pious as he was enthusiastic, 
transmitted home for the use of his agec> parents. 

When R«ynolds returned to London he found thfvt a new 
candidate for fame had ma^e his appearance, and promised 
to become fashionable. This was Opie, who, introduced by , 
Wolcot, and remarkable alike by the humility of his birth 
find the brightness of his ta^epts, rose suddmily into 
reputation and employment. Ifiis true that he had tlum 
but moderate skill, and that the’ works which the worlof o& 
fash->on applauded were this worst * but was a |)easant, 
and therefore a novelty ; he could paint, and* that was a 
woAder. So eager were the nobility and gentry to crowd 
•into his gallery, that thoii'coaches became a rtSjisance ; and 
the painter jestingly said to one of his brethren, “ I ‘must 
plant cannon at my door to keep the it^ltifude off.” '/ifis 
fever soon reached its cold fit. But a little while—and not 
a coroneted equipage was to be seen i^ his street; hnd Vlpio 
said to '“the same friend with srvcastic bitterness, “ TJiey 
h.ave deserted my house as if it worn infected .with ’the 
plague.” Sir Joshua, who knew the giddjf nalfure of 
popular regard, and the hollowness of i^atronage,* regarded 
all this bustle with calmness ; nor was he* at all' annoye^ 
when the yomg feasant was employed by tb^ chief nobility 
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of England. He appreciated Cfpie’s real I talents, and, 
always willing to find a foreign forerunner for native gfaius; 
compared him ^ Carravaggio. 

At the age o^ fifty-eight, and in the full epjoyment'^of 
health and vigour, Siv Joshua was attacked,by a paralytic 
affection. His friends were mord" alhrmfd than himselfi 
and Johnson, to whotri^at all times the idea of deatl^vas 
tesrific, addressed him in a letter of solemn anj^ety. “ J, 
heard yesterday,’^he says, “ of your lato disorder, and should 
think ill of myself if I hoard it without aljrm. I heard 
likewise of yoar*rec^oyery, which I wish to be complete and 
permanent. •Your country has been in danger of losing 
on^ of its brightest ornaments, and I of losing* one o'rmy 
oldest ai^ kindest friends; but I hope you will still live 
long for the honour of the jjatiois; and that‘more 
enjoyment of your elegance, your intelligence, anc\your 
hcnevolence is sMll reserved for, dear sir, your most 
affecti^ate —Sam. Johnson.” —Reynolds soqp recovered 
from this attack. 

A sense T>f the excellence of his works, or acquaintance 
witjf his bounty, obtained for him the praise of Wolcot, 
more wyJely known by ^ name of Peter Pindar. In thp 
dearth of good poets ang[ manly satirists this person ro^ 
itJfco reputation. His works had a wide circulation; and 
he was*’ dreaded* fey all «vho had g. reputation which wouM 
pay for an ^ttack. His commendation, however, was aboui, 
as undesirable fts his satire. In his eulogiums on Reynolds, 
he calls on Rubens and Titian to awake and see the'new 
master, sailing in supreme dominion, like the eagle of Jove, 
aUove the beads all other mortals. Those two great 
aHists are in no*haste to arise to behold the elevation 
of « maker of portraits, and are imsulted by the poet and 
reproached with jealiusj^ Simple Portrait stand* ready to 
bo» lynnpdj^and IJistory sighs, anxious for his pencil^ 
Such «,re Wie thoughts and many of the words in which 
yi^olcot .expressed* his admiration of Reynolds. • Nor 
was he %much ^or^ successful when he condescended to 
treat of him in prose. “ I lately breakfa^ed,” he says, 
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“with Sir JosJiua, at hi?house in Leicester Fields, ^fter 
somQ*desultory remarks on the old masters, but not one 
word of the living artists—as on that subject no one can 
ever obtain^ his real opinion—the conversation turned on 
Dr. Johnson. ,On my asking him haw thh club to which 
he belonged conjd sb f«,tiontly suffer the tyranny of this 
"Sverbearing .man,—he I'eplied, wijjli a • smile, thaf the 
.^nembers ^often hazarded sentiment* merely to try ijjis 
powers in contradiction. I think I irf some measure 
wounded the Jeelings of Reynolds by observing that I had 
often thought that the Ramblers ^ere Jdlers, and the 
Idlers Ramblers, except those papers v^hich 3*o (Reynolds) 
had contriba*ted; aijd, further, that Johnson too frequently 
acted the reversp of gipsies ] ‘ the gipsies,’ said I, ‘ when 
they steal the children of gentlefolks, conceal the’theft hy 
beggajjy disguises; whereas Johnson often steals common 
thoughts, disguising the theft by a pompipf language.’” 

Sir Joshuq, supreme head as he was of the Academy, ani 
unrivalled in fame and influence, was doomed to expfSrienca 
many crosses and vexations?; but his sagaciour* spirit and 
tranquil temper brought him off triumphant. Barry, a 
iman of great natural talents, and one who flew a flight even 
beyond Reynolds in his admiratV8n of Michael Angelo, 
differed with him in everything fjiso. Becoming Professpr 
Of Panting on the resignation of [^Ir. Pejmy, he had it in 
his power to annoy the oiiair, and was not slow in perceiv¬ 
ing Jiis advanta'ge. Reynolds, in the perf»rmlnce of his 
duty as President, could nut fail to remark how very back¬ 
ward the Professor of Painting was in the performance of 
his undertaking — he had not delive?;^d the stipulate^ 
lectures—and he inquired if they were \)mposed. Barry, 
a little man and full of pride, rose on tip-toe—i<» is wen 
said he clenched his fist to give stroMger emphasis to his 
■^ords—and exclaimed, “ If I had onl^, in cou|posin^ ^y 
lectures to produce such poor mistaken stuff ^oqr dis- 
coursef, I shodld have my work done, and be ready to 
read.” To reply suited neither the dignity nor the’eautiod 
of Reynolds. ^ Th* world praised him for lys mildness tyad 
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moderation, and censured his fierjr opponenfl, on whom they 
laid the whole blame of this indecent scene. 

Th§ reformation which the Emperor Joseph wrought 
among the monastic establishments brought before the 
public many of the productions of Rubens ; and Reynolds, 
who seldom missed an opportunity di examining all paii^ 
ings*of eminence,* went,over to the Netherlands to see em. 
^e remarked, on l«s return from his first toi^r, that h^ 
own works were*'deficient in force in comparison with those 
he had seen; and on his second tour, “ ^te observed to 
me” (said ^r'’Geo^ige Beaumont) “that the pictures of 
Ru^ijens appeared much less brilliant than tjiey had done 
OA the former inspection. He could not fd/ some “tiine^ 
account for this circumstance ; but when he recollected 
that whW he first saw them h® haci his note-book in'his 
hand, for the purpose of writing down short renn^ks, he 
perceived what had occasioned their now making a less 
'impression than they had done formerly. , By the eye 
passing immediately from the white paper to the picture, 
the colours; derived uncommon richness and warmth: for 
want of this foil they afterwards appeared comparatively 
cold.” 

Mason, after having (translated Du Fresnoy’s “ Art of 
Eainting,” laid it aside, ^nd had nearly forgoiiten it, when 
it wa'< brough'i < into light and life by the inquiries af¥d 
commendajtions and illustrative notes of Sir Joshua. He 
seems to hav© been desirous at all times of obtaening 
literary distinction for himself; or at least of obtaining 
thot^regard of literary men. It is true that some of his 
admirers claim thi highest honours of literature for his 
Discourses,” which Malone, inspired by his friendship 
and. hi£ legacy, calls “ The Golden Discourses.” Others, 
like Wolcot, see ari’ excellence in his casual essays which 
those of Johnson .never attained; nor is Northcote willing 
to ba behind, for, instead of Burke lending his aid to 
Reynol(Ja in the composition of those far-famW “DiscMirses,” 
he reverses the obligation, and insinuates that Burke had, 
the help of Sir Joshua in writing his adfflira\ile admonition' 
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to Barry. TcJI claims such as these it would he unwise 
to listen. Johnson and Burke were of a higher order of 
-iii^ellect tfian Reynolds, and displayed atni^stery in»every 
subject with, which they grappled. Such jnen were much 
more likely to impart than receive aid* from him in literary 
compositions; ami tlfere* is nothing in the letter of Bjirke 
whic^ required minute informatii^n, or a mechanical 
aequaintaqf e with the details of art. I# discusses principles, 
not practice; and may justly claim the fionour of being 
the most clear, sagacious, profound, and natural view of the 
true objects of painting which has even been* (imposed. 

The notes yhich Reynolds added to Du Fr(ftinoy ma]pbe 
drsiuissed in% few w«rds. They are distinguished by thdlr 
sagacity^ and knSwledge—by their shrewd estin^ates of 
other^ihen’s merits, find their modesty concerning his 
own. ^ have said that the President was frugal in his 
communications repecting the sources <rora whence he^ 
drew his owp practice—he forgets his caution in ^ne of 
these notes. He is speaking of tlie masters of the Venetian 
school, and says:—“ When I*was at Venice, tho*method I 
took to avail myself of their principles was this :—whejj I 
observed an extraordinary effect of .light and shade jn any 
picture, I took a leaf out of my po\kot-book, and darkened 
every part of*it in the same gradation of light and shade a* 
th^ picture, leaving the wlijte paper »ntouch(?d to repTesent 
the light, and thi^ without any attention to the subject or 
the diawing of the figures. A few trials of •this kind will 
bei sufficient to give the mrithod of their conduct in the 
management of their lights. After a few experiments I 
found the paper blotted nearly alike : their gerresal practice* 
appeared to be, to allow not above a quarter of the picturif 
for the light, including i» this portion both the principal 
*and seconctery lights; another quarter tfl be kept as dark qp 
possible; and the remaining half kept in,Biezzoti^t pr Ijali- 
shadow, Rubens appears to have admitted ralffier more 
light thtn a quarter, and Rembrandt muoh less, scarce an, 

f ighth: by this conduct Rembrandt’s Jight.is extremely 
rilliant—but i^ coSts too much—the rest of Hlj^e picture ts 
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sacrificed to this one object. That liglro will certainly 
appear the brightest which is surrounded with |;he ^reatftst 
quantity of sli^dte, supposing equal skill in the artist.” 

Reynolds w|is commonly humane and, tolerant—he could 
indeed afford, both fh fame and in purse, to commend and 
aidjbhe timid agd the needy, ^hen Gainsborough asl^gd 
sixty guineas for his V Girl and Pigs,” Sir Joshua gaps him 
& hundred; ar^ wHen another English artist <)f celebrity, 
on his arrival From Rome, asked him where he should set 
up a studio, he informed him that the next house to his 
own was vachnt, syid at his service. He could, however, be 
shhrp and ‘bitter on occasion. It is one of} the penalties 
^aid for eminence to be obliged, as & mattef of courtes^ 
to give^opinions upon the attempts of th^ dull. Sir Joshua 
had such visitations in abundance. C^io morning hd J^etfame 
wearied in contemplating a succession of specimens s^miitted 
to his inspection^’ and, fixing his eye on a female portrait by 
a yoang and trembling practitioner, he roughly exclaimed: 
“ What’s this in your hand ^ A portrait! you should not 
show such things : what’s that upon her head—a dish-clout 1 ” 
The student retired in sorrow, and did not touch his pencils 
for a month. 

Allan Ramsay, the Ifing’s painter, died in 1784, and was 
Succeeded in his office‘by Reynolds—the efiiolument was 
littl#, nor wai’the honour impertant. Wilkes, in 4iis Sar¬ 
castic attack upon Hogarth, confounds- the station with 
that of the hfbuse-painter; in short, the place, havin* been 
filled by syjveral inferior artist#, had sunk into discredit, Mke 
j;hht of city poet. The exertions of Burke, in reforming the 
expenses ef thq-itoyal household, had reduced the salary of 
the king’s painter from two hundred pounds to fifty ; and 
al ReJ^nolds had no use for the tuoney, and as the statior^ 
eould confer no new dignity upon him, he could have had 
fiodnckic^ent t(5.take it, save the desire of complying with 
the Vishfis of his benevolent sovereign. ^ ^ 

He •distinguished himself above all his brother artists 
in the year 1784•by his “Fortune-Teller,” his portrait ctf 
Hiss Kemb]^,*and his Mrs. Siddona as^tbe* Tragic Muse— 
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all very noble citnposifcions. The latter conveys a strong 
im&ge <!J the great actress, as, in the fulness of her beauty 
and her genius, she awed and astenished ^er audience, 
making Old D^-ury ^o show “ a slope of wet J^ces from the 
pit to the roof.” 

^Amidst the ap^lauSe W^ich these works obtained ^or 
him, l^e President met wfth a loss vjiiich Ihe world could 
not repair-ySamuel Johnson died on 8ho 13th Decernbe» 
1784, full of years and honours. A lolfg, warm, and 
beneficial friendship had subsisted between them. The 
house and the purse of Reynolds were*eyer*open to John¬ 
son, and the ijord and the pen of Johnson wftre equaMy 
ready for Rej^olds. 'It was pleasing to contemplate thif 
affectionate brothe^'hood, and it was sorrowful to^see it 
dissev^ed. “ I have three requests to make,” said Johnson, 
a day bgSore his death, “ and I beg that you will attend to 
them. Sir Joshua. Forgive mo thirty ^unds which I 
borrowed froip you—read the Scriptures—and abj^tain 
from using your pencil on the Sabbath-day.” Reynolds 
promised, and—what is better—remembered his pfomise. 

We owe the discovery of an original picture of Milton tfi 
the sagacity of Reynolds. It had. Jjelonged to Del^rah, 
the poet’s daughter—had passed i^tb the family of Sir 
William Davetiant—and was found in the possession of a 
fuftitune-broker by a dealer,in pictures, wIkj Sold it t8 Sir 
Joshua for a hundred guineas. It was painted by Samuel 
CoopeJ*, the friend and companion of Milttin, in 1653. 
Doubts were raised, and suspicions expressed, cvoncerning 
the descent of this portrait; and it must be confessed tlmt 
all such discoveries deservo to be inquii^^ iilte by men 
acquainted with the frauds practised in art. The profes¬ 
sional experience of Sir Joshua was the best se<?urity 
against impcsition. Ho was satisfi^ of its authenticity,, 
and defended it successfully in the Gentlengian’s A'^ga^ini: < 

The works of Reynolds had long supplied daily <ood«for 
those critics who* swarm in the land—and* scatter censure 
qp praise at least as blindly as Fortune., He.was now to 
be exposed to apotUbr of the same class, equayy insidious 
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mmI subtle—and coming in a graver shd^e—a biographer. 
With so little skill, however, did this literaiy ui^derthker 
make his a£>p»oach€S, that he at first impressed the-artist" 
with a notion that bis purpose was,not to write his life 
but to take it. Now Sir Joshua had long indulged in the 
pleasing delusion, that Malone,‘"or Boifwdl, or Beattie,o*r 
Burke, on all* of V'hom he had showered favour.«, would 
perform in due time this friendly office. To them he«had 
opened up alf'his knowledge, and for their use he had made 
memorandums concerning his practice,-all calculated to 
direct the^phn ar<d shorten the labour of the biographer. 
Out his (fliief dependence for his biography was on Burke, 
whose talents he rated even above those bf JohnsoiCHhC^" 
whos^ services he sought to secure by a donation of four 
thousand pounds. The best l«id schemes of mice‘'ap(J men* 
says the poetical moralist, are often frustrated,'!and so it 
happened here! Sir Joshua refused the humble in hopes 
of the high. When his pencil could no longer please, nor 
his pen sign away the thousands in his purse, he was 
neglectfe’d or forgotten by persons who had followed and. 
.fiattered him. 

T^wo pictures, di%ring much in character, yet of great 
merit, came from hB pencil during the year 1785. One 
was “ Love unloosing the Zone of Beauty ’ —a work which 
I Cknnot hSpe to describe in the language of discrftion, 
and the other was the portrait of the Duke of Orleans 
—infamous* under the name of Egalit6—of whom 5 cannot 
write with temperance. 

^ During the following year he gave up his thoughts and 
time to .a“picWre commissioned by Catharine of Russia, 
and after long" choosing, selected a subject at once common- 
"placb and obscure—“ The Infirnt Hercules strangling t^e 
Serpents.” He had imagined another and nobler composi¬ 
tion—Elizabeth visiting the English Camp at Tilbjjry, 
when the Armada was on the sea ; but he relinquished tKS" 
idea^ from a wish to paint something illustrative of the* 
character end undertakings'of the empress herself. Nqjr, 

’ Catharine was a woman who loved naliure. and had no taste 
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for allegorical E|ibtieues; ana it is probable that her 
Russian* connoisseurs never imagined that her actions were 
^hadowdU fcft-th in a chubby boy choking tvjo snakes. ,She 
rewarded the ^President, however, with fifteen hundred 
guineas and a g(jld box, bearing her pm-traif, set in large 
diamonds. Beatti^ caHs it an unpromising subject j Barry 
cdTlimends the Jight and sh^de; and Jleyncflds himself,*on 
bid^in^t farewell, said, “There are ten*pictures under it,, 
some better,^ome worse.” So many trials liAd he made— 
such had been his anxiety to produce a masterpiece. The 
same year he painted a more simple jnd m»re popular 
picture—a sleeping girl. So splendid were the^colours m. 
jwliieh- this slewing bc,p,uty was embodied, that they throw* 
into shade all other works which were near it in the 
<jxhiliitio». 

Whefi JBoydoll, a name which all lovers of art have 
learned ^o reverence, projected an edition ®f Shakespeare, 
embellished with engravings from the ablest painters^ ho 
found Reynol(fs unexpectedly cold and backward. A 
sensible friend undertook the 'task of persuasion^ and in 
the midst of his argument slipped a five hundred poun^ 
note into the artist’s hand. This mode of reasoning was 
powerful; three pictures were promis^dj imagined, sketched, 
and painted. The first was “ Puck, or Robin Goodfellow ” 
—aosingplar and a happy production—the vwry imag» of 
that tricksy sprite—with a hand ready for pleasant mischief, 
and an^ eye shinidg with uncommitted roguery. This 
poetjc picture is in a poet’s keeping—that of Mr. Rogers.* 
The second was “ Macbeth,” with the witches hnd th« 
caldron. The figure of the usurper is deficient jn heroic 
dignity; but there is a supernatui’al splendour thrown over 
the hags which cannot be contemplated without awe. *Th» 
vivid excellence of Shakespeare, how^vei>j prevails against 
the painter; the conception is below the executic^i. Tljs. 
third and last was the “ Death of Cardinal Beauforl,”, a 
work whi«h has reSeived the highest praise and the deepest 

Now in the possession of Earl Fitzwilliam, v^o porchased «t at 
Bdgera’s sale for 980 guineas. 
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censure. I cannot help regarding the fjonception as a 
failure. To augment the horrors of a guilty conscience, ihe 
artist has intrpduced a fiend, who posts biihselP ,at_|hB- 
djing man’s Bead, and excites our disgust, and carries away 
our feelings from Ahe departing sinndV. _ Those who seek 
a justification of this in the poet ^/ill /^eek in vain; th» 
linlls quoted in' its defence contain only a figure of speed!!; 
^nne of those bold figures in which the great di^^atist 
loved to deal, ' ' 

“ 0 thou eternal mover of the heavens, i 
Look with p ffontle eye upon this wretch I 
Ch, beatliway the busy meddling fiend 
That lays strong siege unto this wretch’s Joul, 

And from his bosom purge this black despair.” 

.Those ‘‘Vho are unconvinced by thc'-e words may lool^ for* 
tho fiend of the artist in the dramatis personae of tiie poet. 
Opie praises th’s hideous and shapeless supernuiJterary as 
“ one of tho most signal examples of invention in the 
arti^.” The artist received a thousand guineas for 
“ Macbeth,” and five hundred for “ Cardinal Beaufort.” 
lie took commissions of this kind with reluctance; his 
ifiiagination was not a teeming one; he had numerous’ 
triaW' to make; suedefs was never certain; and when he 
had finished his worki ho found that the dead were but 
indifferent patrons; ho complained, in short, says North^^te, 
that those subjects “ cost him too dear.” 

Of his portrait of Eliott, Lord Heavhfield, Barry, says, 

“ His object appears to have, been to obtain the vigour and 
solidity of Titian, and the bustle and spirit of Vandyke, 
without thp excesses of either.” It is a noble and heroic 
head. There ic^a calm, martial determination which corres- 
pondg with the rough aspect. He grasps the key of 
Gibraltar in his hend, and seems to say, amid tjie volleying 
BPioke atid fire,. “ThYs rock shall melt and run into-fj' 
Sltediterranean bfefore I yield thee.” 

Ileynolds onqe observed that it was impossible for two 
painters, in the same line of art, to live in friendship. 
'This was prpbaBly uttered in a motgent of peevishness. 
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■when he had b^n thwartid by some brother of the calling, 
an,d w^s not intended for a deliberate opinion. It is, 
nevertMelosti, nearer the truth than tho disciples of art arc 
willing to admit. What is the secret historj' of the Royal 
Academy but*’ a record of battles and^biekorings, of petty 
disputes and triflmg win).osities ? ITogarth lived before it 
^as founded, an ol)ject of wiingled envy and terror. Gains- 
boroif^i disliked Reynolds—Reynolds ^lad no good-will to 
Gainsboroifgh—Wilson also shared in this uiaamiable feeling 
and Barry was unwilling to forgive anyone who painted 
better than him'Self. These are masters and,p^rinces of the 
calling:—their open feuds and private warriiigs would fill 
Q;-volume; tl)^' animosities of the lesser spirits are unwortijy 
of notice. 

Sjr Jjpshua sat to .Gainsborough for his portrait^ before 
it wa# i,inished ho was takt.n ill and went to Bath; of his 
recovciy and return he gave intimation, Imt no notice was 
taken of it, and the picture was never finished. Some 
unnatural fit df good-will had brought them together'!^—on 
reflection they separated, and continued to speg,k of one 
another after their own natures ; Gainsborough with open 
scorn, Reynolds with courteous, cautious insinuation, ’^t 
is true, however, that they at l^-ig:^l!» forgave each o^her— 
that Gainsbofough on his dea i-lM made atonement for 
hi^ opposition, and relinquished all dislike-^and thgt oi 
Gainsborough, after he wai^ fairly in his grave, Reynolds 
«poke with truth and justice. 

The President was persuaded about this time by Boswell 
to’attend the execution of a robber at Newgate. The 
unfortunate sufferer had been a servant^ in the family oi 
Thrale, had often stood behind Sir Joshui^s back; and, on 
seeing him in the crowd, bowed to him with mournful 
civility. A hero dying in ’battle, or a S9,int in his bed, may 
worthy of contemplation; but \<iiat a Reynolds co\jld 
uiave looked for, except disgust and sickness of hearty ifi 
witness^g the mortal agony of a vulgar malefactor, I am 
at a loss to conceive. He was sharply admonished’at thf 
%ime in some of thejournals. 
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Sir Joshua had now reached ^his sixty-^xth year; the 
boldness and happy freedom of his productions ware up- 
diminished; and the ^celerity of his execution, arid the . 
glowihg richlfess of his coiouring, were rather on the 
increase than «the ■^ane. His life had been uniformly 
virtuous and temperate ; and hin leoks,- notwithstanding 
tiie paralytic str«ke he had latelji* received, promised healti/ 
and long life. He wa? happy in his fame and fortun^ and 
ih the society c numerous and eminent frieneft; and he 
saw himself in his old age without a rival. His great 
prudesnee ane^ fortunate control of temper 'had prevented 
him from gijdng seSVious ofl'ence to any individual; and the 
iponey he had amassed, and the style in wH'ich 
unencumbered with a family, created o respect him 
amongst those who were incapable of understam^ig ^lis 
merits. But the hour of sorrow'Vas at hand. Oni^y. in 
the month of July 1789, while finishing the portra of the 
'Marchioness of tiertford, ho felt a sudden deca;of sight 
in his left eye. He laid down the pencil; s’ ^ little 
while in mute consideration, and never lifted it nfi®- His 
sight gradually darkened, and within ten weeks of hrst 
attack his left eye was wholly blind. He appeared dprful, 
and endeavoured to pS\;suade himself that bo was regood 
Qjiid happy. But he hatl been accustomed to the sody of 
the tijtled and t}jje beautiful—and from this he was nj < 5 *it 
off; he knew the world well, and perceived that, i the 
pencil, which Jjrought the children of vahity about liniTSs 
with a charm, could no longei; be used, the giddy tide ^of 
approbation would soon roll another way. His mental 
suflerings wf,ro vj^sible to some of his friends, though he 
;«ought to Conceal them with all his might. One read to 
hipi to„charm away the time—another conversed with him 
—and the social circle, among whom he had sq, long pre¬ 
sided, still assembled round the well-spread table. Oziane 
Huhaphreys came' every morning and read a newspaper w 
him; his niece, afterwards Marchioness of Thomond'^arrived 
"irom the country, and endeavoured to soothe and amuse 
; and he. trie'd to divert himself by changing the^ 
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position of his5 pictures, and by exhibiting them all in 
sBcces^on ^in his drawing-room, so that he at once pleased 
his friends and gratified himself. 

But a inanoCann(jt always live in society, ^por can society 
always spare time to amuse him; theie are many hours of 
^istence which (ke inusf' gladden, as he can, for hinj^elf. 
Cowp^r took to the taming of haresand 'Sir Joshua made 
aicompaniqn of a little bird, which was' so tame and docile 
as to perch on his hand, and with this innocent favourite 
he was often fcv,md by his friends pacing around his room, 
and speaking to it as if it wore a thing tf,sen?se and informa¬ 
tion. A suf.imer morning and an open w*indow v/dro 
tmhptations '»vhich R could not resist; it flow away; arid 
Iloynolds roamecT for hours about the square w,herc he 
resiJcjjl'in hopes of rdolaiming it. 

His gjst was invaded by other disturbers than blindness ; 
the evil spirit of politics appeared in tile Literary Club, 
and made discord amongst the brethi’cn; and, whqj; was 
worse, a fierce feud broke out between Sir Joshua and the 
Royal Academy. Reynolds wished, through the persuasion 
of the Earl of Aylesford, to obtain the chair of perspective 
for Bonomi, an Italian architect; bg,{;, as he did not {belong 
to the Academy, it was necessary tfiat he should be elected 
an associate,'' and then a member, before he could be 
pdjposcd as professor. At the eleotion fob associate the 
numbers were equ,9.1 for Bonomi and Gilpin ; the ."President 
gave Lis casting vote for the former, and thui put him one 
step in the way towards the-professor’s chair. A member 
soon after died, and the architect was put in nomination 
along with I'useli. Reynolds exerted all .^is influence to 
secure the election of the first as Royal Academician; ho' 
met with unexpected opposition. His zeal iii behalf of 
Bonomi had been too apparent; Ive Had pusho^ him bg 
J^s.influence faster forwards than? some thought his [.alefita 
entitled him to,^ and had transgressed a formal' rule by 
producing some drawings made by thb Italian. .Euseli 
y^as elected by a majority of two to on^ and Sir Joshua 
quitted the chajr dfeeply oflended. Nor was this all; ha 
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wrote a warm, indignant letter, resigning his station as 
President, and bidding a final farewell to the Academy j 
he thought atHKile—aiid burnt it—and then wrote a eoM 
and courteouSgOne to the same efiect. ^The Academy were 
overwhelmed with consternation, and endeavoured to soothe 
his ,pride by submissions little snort of ^prostration. Sjf 
William Chambers was the bearer, too, of a royal, wish, 
saying how h^ppy'his Majesty would be if Sir Joshua 
would continue President. Thus assailed, he relented, and 
resumed the seat which his good sensp should have 
prevented hiin from vacating. 

'He resumed it, however, only to resign it, which he 
]jerformed in kindness, not in anger, after ah occupatioEt' 
of twenty-one years. Dui-ing all that period he had con¬ 
tinued absolute in the realms pf art, and maintained •’the 
dignity of his profession both in the Academy ^nd in 
society. He hau encountered, indeed, the rough hostility 
of B/'rry, and the opposition of Gainsborough, but these 
were transient and ineffectual; and save these, and some 
uncivil bickerings respecting twopenny-halfpenny plans of 
economy, his reign had been one of prosperity and peace. 
The s>ther thirty-nii^e members, indeed, seem to have 
regarded him with a />egvee of submission amounting to 
Servile fear; and, generally speaking, in the Kttle senate of 
the Academy Ine had all his time sat sole dictator. 

The la”t time that Reynolds made his.appearance in the.. 
Academy wa^' in the year 1790 : he addressed a spetch to 
the students on the delivery o'l! the medals, and concluded 
Jiy expatiating upon the genius of his favourite master, in 
such word? 'as a Credulous Catholic may use in praise of a 
benevolent saint. “ I feel,” said he, “ a self-congratulation 
in* knowing myself capable of such sensations as he intended 
to excite.^ I refleC't, rot without vanity, that these dis- 
c^arseg bear testimony of my admiration of that truly 
divine man; and I should desire that the last words which 
I should pronouiice in this Academy, and from thts place, 
might'be the name of Michael Angelo." 

° His last T'iiJit to the Academy seemfid once on the point 
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qt enfling tragically. There were present, besides members 
and students, a number of persons of rank and importance. 
The multitude was large, the weiglit great, lind, justfas the 
President \v^a3 commencing his discourse, ta beam in the 
floor gave way‘with Ipud crash. Tlie audience rushed to 
•the door, or to the sides»of the room; l»rd tumbled*over 
studv'sit, student over lord, and academicians over both. 
Sir JoshuA sat silent and unmoved in chair; and, 5,3 
the floor only sank a little, it was soon supported—the 
company resumed their seats—and he re,commenced his 
discourse, all with perfect composu 5 c» llq afterw.jrds 
remarked, tlj&t, if the floor had fallen, the whole compaj;iy 
must have been filled, and the arts in Britain thrown two 
hundrqd years back ^n consequence. He consideibd art as 
an iiflieritance descending* from father to son ; he believed 
that each succeeding generation would grow wiser and 
better, and that future academicians haa only to add the>i 
knowledge of the dead to the genius of the living, a.%d rise 
higher and higher; painting history till it beciyne divine, 
and portraits worthy of the gods. That this wild notion 
was fixed within him there can be no dispute. “So inAch 
will painting improve,” said he, “ tljnt the best we can now 
achieve will appear like the work of children.” 

That examples of excellence in art might ^jot be wanting, 
Sir Jdshua oliered to th6 Royal Academy his valuable 
eollection of pictures by the great masters ^at il very low 
price* on the condition that they should purchase a good 
gallery for their reception. *It was his fortune tt), meet with 
many mortifications towards the close of his career, and 
this was one; the Academy, with a parsitv)ny vthich is lef|j’ 
unexplained, declined the purchase. They coujd not want 
money—for the Presidenl knew their ^circumstances when 
he made liis proposal. Amongst Jorty men some twer (W 
three sordid souls are sure to be mixed, whose chief«del1^t 
is the ,jpccumul»tion of money; who damp a* generous 
enthusiasm by their parsimonious Calculeftions, andidelight* 
in tying up the g^blic gains of an injtitutton at h satis¬ 
factory per-centage. Disappointed in this, * Sir Joshfla 
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nade an exhibition of them in the Hayiharket, f^r the 
idvantage of his faithful servant, Ralph Kirkley; but our 
paint6r’s well-Ln6wn love of gain excited public suspicion'; 
le was considered by many as a partaker in the profits, 
md reproached by the application ^ of two lines from 
Hr.dibras ”— t 

“ A squirp he had whoso name was Ralph, 

W^ijO in the adventure went his half.’’ o 

But he was soon to be removed from the ingratitude of 
friends and the malevolence of enemies. Jie had been on 
a visit to jVhr. Burke, in Buckinghamshire. On his return, 
h* alighted at the inn at Hayes, and walked five miles-©n, 
the road, in company with Mr. Malone,'without stopping, 
end witnout complaint. He had then, though sixty-e^ht 
years old, the looks of a man' of fifty, and seemed^ said 
Malone, as likely< to live ten or fifteen years as any of his 
younger friends. Soon after his return home his spirits 
became much depressed; a tumour, which baffled the skill 
of the surgeons, began to gather over his left eye, and, 
feeling the oppression of infirmities, he at length resigned 
for ever the situation of President of the Royal Academy. 

A concealed and fafti’ malady was invading the functions 
4 )f life, and sapping hfs spirits. This was, an enlarge¬ 
ment of the diver, which expanded to twice its natural 
dimensions, defied human skill, and deprived him of all 
cheerfulness, o His friends were ever with him, and ^pughit 
to soothe him with hopes of ’"ecovery, and with visions^ of 
lovg life; but he felt, in the simple language of the old 
bard, 

“ If hat death was with him dealing,” 

relfusecl to be comforted, and prepared for dissolution. “ 
have beei;; fortunate,” he said, “ in long good health and 
€6nstant success,-and I ought not to complain. I know 
thaC all things on earth must have an er,d, and lyjw I am 
come to mine.” " Sir Joshua expired, without any visible 
symptoms of pair., on the 23rd of February 1792, in the 
iMxty-ninth year of his age. 
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“ His illness! (says Burke) was long, but borne with a 
mild ^nd ^heerful fortitude, without the least mixture of 
UTcything irritable or querulous : eigreeaVly* to the jilacid 
and even tanour of his whole life. He had, from the 
beginning of his malady, a distinct view of his dissolution; 
jLiid Re contenipiJated’it Vith that entire composure, which 
nothing but the innocence, integrity, and'usefulness ot his 
life, and aq unaffected submission to the will of Providencp, 
could bestow.” 

He was interred in one of the crypts of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and accompanied to the g'jave by many of the 
most illustriqus men of the land—forty-two'•coaches con¬ 
veyed the mburners,»and forty-nine empty carriages of tiie 
nobility and gen’ry added their encumbrance to the pro¬ 
cessing; Ho lies b^ the ^sido of Sir Christopher Wreu, 
architect of the edifice ; and a statue to his memory by 
Plaxman has since been placed in the body of the cathedral.^ 

In stature Sir Joshua Reynolds was somewhat below the’ 
middle size ; his cdhiplexion was florid, his features blunt 
and round, his aspect lively and intelligent, and Ms manners 
calm, simple, and unassuming. He was an early mover—a 
man whom application could not tiro, nor constant labour 
subdue. In his economy he was felose and saving; while 
he poured out his wines, and spread out his tables to tl-e 
tilled.or the learned, he stinted Jiis dcmestics to the 
commonest fare, and rewarded their faithfulnes^ by very 
modnrate wages. One of his servants, whs survived till 
Irately, described him as a master who exacted qbedienco in 
trifles—was prudent in the matter of pins—a SEPver of Jsits 
of thread—a man hard and parsimo»iou8,. ,who nev^r, 
thought he had enough of labour out o^ his dependants; 
and always suspected that he overpaid them. To this 
may be added the public opinion, w^ich pictured him close, 
cold, cautious, and sordid ; and, on the 9 ther sidfe, we ^f^ye 
the open testimony of Burke, Malone, Boswell, and Johnson, 
who alt represent him as generous, ope.n-hearted, ^nd hu-^ 
mane. The servants and the friends botl^ spoke, I doijbt not, 
according to their bwn experience of the man^ Privations 
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in early life rendered strict economy nece^ary; and, in 
spite of many acts of kindness, his mind on the Vhol« 
failed,to expapd^A^ith his fortune ; he continued"^the same- 
system of saving when he was master of sii^^^y thousand 
pounds as when*he owned but sixpence. Hp loved reputa¬ 
tion dearly, and it would have been vvell 'for his fanfe, if,^ 
over and above Ibaving legacies to such friends as Burke 
a)jd Malone, he had- opened his heart to humbler people 
A little would ILve gone a long way—a kindly word and a 
guinea prudently given ! 

Sir Joshua has a tljreefold claim upon posterity—for his 
Discourses, Lis historical and poetical paintings, and his 
portraits. Of all these I have already spolren at sourr 
length. The Discourses were delivered V'hen the annual 
distribution of medals took place amonf; the most pramkkig 
students of the Royal Academy. Their object s^as to 
ipnpress upon the minds of his audience a sense of the 
'dignity, and a knowledge of the character and importance 
of art—to stimulate them to study arid labour—to point 
out the Wily to excellence ; ufifold the principles of com¬ 
position, and disclose the charms of beauty and the whole 
mystery of colour. He required lively diligence, continued 
study, and unlimited lielief in the excellence of the chief 
masters of the calling—in reward for which he promised 
distinction and fame. .But fame could be acquired oijly by 
study, hard, and, above all, well-directed—rules were the 
ornaments, not the fetters of genius, and hard labour, was 
the way tq eminence, and the only way. The greet 
painters, v^hen they conceived a subject, first made a 
ytiriety of sjcctches/ then a finished drawing of the whole— 
after that a more "correct drawing of every separate part— 
then they painted the picture, and finally retouched it 
from the life. The pictures, thus wrought with such pains, 
appeared tb be the efiect of enchantment, and as if some 
miglity' genius had struck them off at a blow.—Those' 
piscourpes were always heard with respect; and as the 
subject,.was irew, the compositions full of knowledge, and 
’the illustrations numerous and happy, <they obtained the 
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approbation of^ Skilful judges, and rose to such reputation, 
that they were attributed at one time to Johnson, and at 
another td Burke. 

They are distinguished by many beauties;^ and deformed 
by one serious *fault—they correspond »not with the 
character of English »art} and the determined taste of this 
'country. “ ^tudy,” exclaimed Reynolds* to his students 
{p,nd’»I could quote fifty pages zo .the same purpos^, 
“ study tiie great works of the great ii«,sters for ever. 
Study as nearly as you can in the order, in the manner, 
oir the principles on which th^ studied. Study 
nature attentively, but always with Midse masters in your 
e&mpany : g?onsidej; them as models which you are,to 
imitate, and at the same time as rivals wliich you are to 
cojnbat.” Such wasjhis theory: we all know wha? was his 
praciScy. He could not bS unaware, while he was lecturing 
the annual academical crop of beardless* youfhs upon the 
necessity of studying in the character, and labouring in th5» 
style, of the princes of the Italian school, that Ae was 
sending them forth to seek* bread and fame in a pursuit 
where neither was to be found; while he was shutting his 
lips, and keeping silence concerning the domestic style find 
the mystery of portraiture, in«'^hich he himsSlf was 
unequalled. /, 

• It jvas, I apprehend too, the pro,vince pf the Pr^ident 
to point out those natural qualities by which genius for 
art ^ight be distinguished from forwardness and pre- 
sj,imption, and young meiv might see whether they were 
led by the false light of vanity or by light frem heayen. 
Every dunce can labour; but stupidity pjust toil like 
Caliban, while genius works its ready wonders like the 
wand of Prospero. It yas not enough that he cabled .the 
students J)efore him, and set them ^eir stated tasks of 
smoothing clay or of colouring canvas :. he ouj^ht to 3»^e 
admonished, nay, commanded the duU and unintgllttetual*to 
retire ft-om a pursuit for which they werp unfit. All men, 
indeed, are capable of being artists in a ceHain d^ee, al 
all men may be •versifiers; but a dedent,'drawing is no 
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more a proof of genius in art, than a few smooth and 
sounding lines are a proof of the spirit of poetry.® The 
youth who is to ho encouraged in the pursuit of poetry 
should* show glimpses of original power of thought and 
ready happiness of language ; and a student in art should 
display some production of original' aril unborrowed talent 
beforh admission'to the Academy. A good eye, a steady 
hand, and a little p’^acbice, may enable any young raah ty 
make such a copy of an antique figure as will give him 
admission, without genius to rise one step higher. 

Sir Joshua’s historical paintings have little of the heroic 
digrity whiclc. an in'spired mind breathes into compositions 
oftthat class. His imagination comn'only fays him,'and- 
he attenipts to hide his want of wings In the unrivalled 
splendour of his colouring, and by the* thick-strewnigraees 
of his execution. He is often '‘defective even where he 
might have Expected to show the highest excellence: his 
laces are formal and cold ; and the picture seems made up 
of borrowed fragments, which he had been unable to work 
up into an< entire and consistent whole. 

His single poetic figures are remarkable for their un¬ 
affected ease, their elegant simplicity, and the splendour 
of thei^ colouring. Sdino scores of those happy things he 
dfished of}' in the cours*^ of his life; and thongh they are 
chief!]' portrai'-s, they have all the charm of the, most 
successful aerial creations. The Shepherd Boy ” is one of 
his happiest. lOf children he seems to have been reiqark- 
ably fond j^nor can one forbear imagining that he has 
ron^-ned or vidden with them on the parlour broom, sorrowed 
With them over th«- loss of their favourite birds, smiled with 
them on their being endowed with new finery, and enjoyed 
all ,the> mixed surprise and triumph expressed in the face 
of Muscipula on catching a mouse in a trap. It is true 
tliat they &re all children of condition, with their nurses 
wet'^nd dry—thaB their clothes are of the finest texture 
and the latest fa|hion—and that we are cfinscious Uf look¬ 
ing at Ifuture lords and ladies. But nature overpowers 
al|, minor feelings,* and we cannot refrain from doing' 
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involuntary hopaage to the genius of the painter who has 
gladdened us with the sight of so much innocence and 
beauty. , 

To some o^ his poetic figures I cannot afibrd such praise, 
though the gr^ice’ of their compositvon afid the singular 
sweetness of th>ir IdokS raise them far above censure. 
■'Ey what he, considered ^ classical rofiiTcment upon his 
Ijrofe^ional flattery of improved looks and glowing coloui^, 
he sufl'ere’d some of the fairest of his sitters to be god¬ 
desses and nymphs, and painted them in character. This 
was the commonplace pedantry of jjjintirtg.^ it had been 
the fashion |or centuries. Lcdy and /<!ncllej caused 4»the 
-giddy madamis of the courts of the Stuarts to stalk like 
Minervas or Juitos, though they had naturally thg disposi- 
ticeis cf Venus or of-?Danai^; and Ileynolds, who had equal 
lovclfhjss and infinitely rn'oro purity to portray, indulged 
his beauties with the same kind of deification. In truth, it. 
is only worthy of a smile. 

The portraits of^ Reynolds are equally numerous and 
excellent, and all who have’’written of their n,crits have 
swelled their eulogiums by comparing them with the 
simplicity of Titian, the vigour of Rembrandt, and the 
elegance and delicacy of Vandyke.* ‘tlertainly, in character 
and expression, and in manly ease, ho has never been 
surpassed. He is always equal—always nuisural—graceful 
—unafl'ected. His boldness of posture and hijj singular 
free^pm of colouring are so supported by aW the grace of 
a);t—by all the sorcery of skill—that they appgar natural 
and noble. Over the meanest head he sheds tlie hal^ of 
dignity; his men are all nobleness, his wc*nen»%ll lovelinesS,, 
and his children all simplicity ; yet thej** are all like tho 
living originals. He had, the singular art of summoning 
the mind into the face, and making ^en^inient mingle in the 
portrait. He could completely dismiss all his prbconce^ygd 
Tiotions of academic beauty from his mmd, be dead' t4)'the 
past and living only to the present, and enter iqto the^ 
character of the reigning beauty of the hour^ with 9. truth 
'"’and a happiness naxt to magical. It is nat^to be denied 
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that he was a mighty flatterer. Had Oolone} Charteris sat 
to Reynolds, he would, I doubt not, have given an tispect 
worthy of a Pr(jfident of the Society for the Supp'ression of 
Vice. 

That the adfhirers of portrait-paintiiig are many, the 
annual exhibitions show us ; and ii iff' pleaioant to read the 
sociat and domestic affections di the countjry in these 
ii\numerable productions. In the minds of some they-fanlj 
with historical Compositions; and there can bo' no doubt 
that portraits which give the form and the, soul of poets, 
and statesmen, bind y^arriors, and of all whose actions or 
wh 5 se thoughts lenS lustre to the land, are to be received 
as«illustrationa of history. But with the mob .of portraits- 
fame and history have nothing to do. The painter who 
washes for lasting fame must iipt lavish his fine «olours 
and his choice postures on the rich and the titled alone'; he 
must seek to associate his labours with the genius of his 
country. The face of an undistinguished per^son, however 
exquisitely painted, is disregarded in the eyes of posterity. 
The most Sikilful posture and the richest colouring cannot 
create the reputation which accompanies genius, and we 
turn c(^ldly away from^the head which we happen not to 
know or to have heard 'of. The portrait of Johnson has 
ivsen to the value of five' hundred guineas : wlx'le the heads 
of many of Sir* Joslnaa’s grandest lords remain at, their 
original fif,ty. 

The influence of Reynolds on the taste and elegance of 
the island was great, and will -be lasting. The grace a^d 
ease of hfs compositions were a lesson for the living to 
efudy, while »the simplicity of his dresses admonished the 
giddy and the gay against the hideousness of fashion. 
He sought to restore nature in the looks of his sitters, and 
hp waged ^ thirty ysarsi war against the fopperies of dress. ' 
His, works diffusefil a love of elegance, and united with 
poeftiy in® softening the asperities of nature, in extending 
pur views, and in connecting us with the spirits of trie time. 
His cold stateliness of character, and his honourable pride 
oi» art, gave .dignity to hjs profession:« the rich and the“ 
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far-descended ^ere pleased to be painted by a gentleman as 
vjell as a genius. 

' Of historical and poetic subjects‘he paii^ed upw^ds of 
one hundred,and thirty. They are chiefly in England, and 
in the galleries, or ‘chambers of the titled ahd the opulent. 
The %iames of h iofr ui the most famous may interest 
‘the reader :—y“ Macbeth 'and the JWitclfes ; ” “Cardinal 
IJeaui^rt;’' “Holy Family;” “Ilerjules strangling tlje 
Serpents ; ” “ The Nativity; ” “ Count Ug. 3 lino ; ” “ Cymon 
and Iphigenia “The Fortune-Teller;” “Garrick between 
Tragedy and Comedy ; ” “ The Sna^e itl > the Grass ; ” 
“ The Blackguard Mercury ; ” “ Muscipula “ Puch ; ” 
“-Mrs. Siddons as vthe Tragic Muse; ” “ The Shephard 
Boy ; ” “ Venus Aiding Cupid for casting accounts” 

Of men he painted? the nortraits of some four-and-twcnty, 
whose Ji^ames still occupy their station in fame or history ; 
and of ladies he painted many remarkable for accomplish-, 
ments, mentE^ and personal. Among the former are Percy, 
Bishop of Dromord; Edmund Burke; Colonel Tafleton; 
Dr. Charles Burney ; Dr. Hawkesworth ; Dr. Robertson ; 
Joseph Warton ; the Earl of Mansfield ; Edward Gibbon ; 
Oliver Goldsmith; Samuel Johnson; Warren Hastings; 
Lord Anson; Lord ifeathfield ;• tord Ligonier; Lord 
Rodney ; Lcfd Thurlow ; Lord Granby ; Thomas Warton*; 
Adam, Fergusson ; Sir .Joseph Banks 5 ■» Sir William 
Chambers ; Laurence Sterne ; Dr. Beattie ; ^ Viscount 
Keppel; Horace "Walpole; and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

,Let me conclude with tl*e words of Burke; .they are a 
little loftier than necessary, and somewhat wafmer. -The 
eulogy from which they are taken app&aredjig the newli 
papers the day after Sir Joshua’s death^ and produced ft 
very great sensation ; but* much less cannot be said when a 
colder tala comes to be told. , 

“ Sir Joshua Reynolds was, on many, accoufits, onp ,9f 
the most memorable men of his time. He wao thejSrst 
Englislftnan wh 5 added the praise of the ejegant arts^ to the^ 
other glories of his country. In taste-rin gr^ce—in 
’facility—in happy* invention—%nd in tho ^richness and 
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harmony of colouring, he was equal to the greatest masters 
of the renowned ages. In portrait he went beyond rtiem ^ 
for he communicated to«that description of the art, in which 
English artists are most engaged, a variety, a fancy, and a 
dignity, derived from the higher branches, which even 
those who professed them in a snpei'ior ^tianner did? not 
always preserve Vhen they delineated individual nature."' 
His portraits remind the spectator of the inventiod" an^ 
the amenity of' landscape. In painting portraits ho 
appeared not to be raised upon that platform, but to 
descend upon it'from a higher sphere. 

“'In full af 3 uence of foreign and domestic fame, admired 
by<^the expert in art and by the learned in science, courted- 
by the great, caressed by sovereign powerfe, and celebrated 
by distinguished poets, his native hutAility, modesty, and 
candour never forsook him even on surprise or proveeation: 
^nor was the least degree of arrogance or assumption visible 
to the most scrutinising eye in any part of his conduct or 
discourse. 

“ His tdlents of every kind,’powerful by nature and not 
mea.nly cultivated by letters—his social virtues in all the 
relations and all the habitudes of life, rendered him the 
centre of a very great and unparalleled variety of agreeable 
societies which will be dissipated by his death, j He had too 
muchmerit not to excite some jealousy—too much innocence 
to provoke any enmity. The loss of no man of his time can 
be felt with more sincere, general, and unmixed sorrow. 
Hail 1 and Earewell.” 




^THOMAS GATNSBOROWGH. 

Two eminent men, Wilson and Gaii^borcAjgh, laid the 
foundation qf our school of landscape ; thSir works*are 
full of the % 1 'uest nature and the purest fancy, and tlifeir 
fame is now prd^erly felt ; yet of their personqj history 
litiiie^Js known sa^% wb|it tlio suspicious testimony ®f 
avowe^ enemies and ' careless friends—and the random 
notice of some periodical writers—may %,dd to the vagua^ 
stream of tradition. 

Thomas GainsboVough, the fourth eminent name in 
British art, was born in tlie year 1727, at Stidbury, in 
Suffolk—the day or the month no one has mentioned. ,Of 
his father, whose name was John, by trade a clothier, and 
in religion a dissenter, I can only'say with common belief 
that he was «, stately and personable man, with something 
riJystesious in his history, for the pastoral jfnfl timid rtistics 
of Suffolk suspected him of carrying a dagger %nd pistols 
undeff his clothes. Of his mother, whose Maiden name I 
have not learned, the same authority says that she was kind 
and indulgent to her children, and, moreover,* some^at 
proud of her sons, of whom she had thre\ al^djstinguished 
above their companions for talents and attainments. Th8 
family was of old standing, well to live, and of unblcftnished 
respectabiiity. 

Respecting Thomas, the youngest sqp, memory ^is .stiil 
strong in Suffolk. Near Sudbury a beautiful wo(sl of* tour 
miles’ extent is shown, whose ancient trees, winding.glades„ 
and sunny nooks inspired him, while he^was J)ut a «chool- 
*boy, with the love ftf art. Sceneg are point(^i put where he 
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used to sit and fill his copy-books with penciilings of flowers, 
and trees, and whatever pleased his fancy; and it ^s ssCid 
that fthose eserl^ attebipts of the child bore a distinct 
resemblance t^ the mature works of -the man. At ten 
years old he had ma'fie some process in sketching, and at 
twelve he was,a confirmed painter. Good scholarshijk 
was, under such circumstances, out of the questioja,; yet 
kis letters which I ‘have seen show no want ir* the art t)f 
expressing clear’ thoughts in clear words. His knowledge 
was obtained from his intercourse with mankind, and by 
his spirit of i'eady-observation he supplied the deficiencies 

of'lducatioiir __ 

'‘The sketches which he made were concealed for a time 
the secmt, however, could no longer be kept. One day he 
had ventured to request a holiday, which was refuged, hnd 
the audacious boy imposed his own penmanship-on the 
master for the u^ual written request of his father, of “ Give 
Tom (a holiday.” The trick was found out; his father 
looked upon the simulated paper with fear, and muttered, 
“ The boy will come to be hanged ! ” but when he was 
informed that those stolen hours were bestowed upon the 
pencil^ and some of Tom’s sketches were shown to him, his 
brow cleared up, and 6e exclaimed, “ The boy will be a 
'genius 1 ” Other stories of his early works are not wanting. 
On fine occasion he "vtas concealed among some bu«hes in 
his fathef’’s ^rden, making a sketch of an old fantastic, 
tree, when he observed a man looking most wistfully over 
the wall ,at some pears, which were hanging ripe aSid 
tetapting. The slanting light of the sun happened to 
' throw the eager Jcace into a highly picturesque mixture of 
li^ht and shade, and Tom immediately sketched his likeness, 
much to the poor man’s consterndition afterwards, and much, 
to the amnsement 61 hij father, when he taxed the peasant 
t/'itjli the intention of plundering his garden, and showed 
him how ‘he looked. Gainsborough long afterwards made a 
t finished painting of this Sudbury rustic—a work much 
admired amongst artists—under the name of Tom Peartree’s, 
portrait. K& loved to ahow his powers in such hasty 
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things j and, <rQm the unembarrassed freedom of mind and 
Tiani witfi which ho produced them, they take rank with 
'his happiest compositions. 

Of his early sketches made in the wgods of Sudbury 
feW;^ I appr^^nd, no^w exist, thoftgh they were once 
■ numerous. No fine cluipp of trees, no picturesque stream, 
nor upmantie glade—no cattle gracing, nor flocks reposing, 
■^or peasants pursuing their rural or j^astoral occupation*— 
escaped his diligent pencil. Those hast/*sketches wore all 
treasured up as materials to be used when his hand should 
have become skilful; he showed thwnv to Itis visitors, and 
called them* his riding-school. As his repu'lation ro?e he 
Ijecame lesf sati^efd with these early proofs of talent, find 
scattered them with a profuse hand amongst fiends and 
vfsitors. To one lady he«#nade a present of twenty ; but'so 
injudiSiously were these precious things bestowed, that the 
lady pasted them round the walls of H^r apartment, and^ 
as she soon "left London, they became the propert}? of the 
next inhabitant, life first ^drawing was a clump of trees; 
he long retained it, and one of his biographers”says it was 
a “ wonderful thing,” 

Talents so vigorous were acki^wlcdged even, in the 
seclusion of a country-place; a^id his father was very 
willingly pflrsuadcd to send the youth, to prosecute Ws 
tabom’S with the benefit* of example an^® instructlbn, to 
London. No on,e has made him older than fourteen when 
he feft Sudbury for the metropolis, and all agree that ho 
^udied under Hayman, on^ of the companions <of Hogarth, 
Grignon, the engraver, who knew him well, info^apd 
Edwards, author of the “ Anecdotes \f renters,” that 
Gainsborough received the first rudiments of his art frofb 
Gravelot, His genius, Ms history, his modest dep^rtnlfent, 
and his %ood looks, obtained him nfeny frier^s; but Jhe 
had not then formed any high notion ai his own j)owa*s : 
he, at i^he most, considered himself as one whose skill *might 
gain him a comfortable livelihood in a provincial towi^ 
He saw that historical painting was an janprofitablej and he 
felt it to be aij uncongenial pursuit; no lafldjjcapes wortfiy' 
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of art had yet made their appearance, fcr Wilson was 
seeking bread in portraiture ; he could not fail %> se^ that 
his o\«n worksgw^re esSentially different from those which 
filled the easels^ of the artists in St. Martin’* Lane—and 
mistrusted his succes^accordingly. He remained, in London 
four years ; and having acquired^^ilf, an5 mastered some, 
of the mystic tricks of eolour and composition, he returned 
too his father’s house h confirmed painter. 

He was now ifi his eighteenth year, and the reputation 
of his talents, the modest gaiety of his conversation, and 
the extreme dlegarvc® of his person, rendered his company 
universally aficeptable in his native place. He could not, 
indeed, learn modesty under Hayman ; he Acquired fh^ 
art of tnaking use of his wit and his information with a 
gKiceful readiness, and his handsf»me form, and looks' hsstm- 
ing with intelligence and genius, could not fail of dofag him 
. 0 , good turn if he conducted himself wisely. It happened, 
in oneu of his pictorial excursions amongst the woods of 
Suffolk, that he sat down to pake a sketch of some fine 
trees, with* sheep reposing below, and wood-doves roosting 
above, when a young woman entered unexpectedly upon 
the scene, and was at once admitted into the landscape and 
the feelings of the artist. The name of this young lady 
was Margaret Burr; she was of Scottish extraction, and in 
her sfxteenth year, and to the charms of good sense and 
good look/5 was added a clear annuity , of two hundred 
pounds. These are matters which no writer of ronKihce 
would overlook; and were accordingly felt by a young, 
an tnrdent, and susceptible man; nor must I omit to tell 
that country^l/upiiur conferred other attractions—she was 
s'aid to be the natural daughter of one of our exiled princes; 
nor*'waff she, when a wife and a rftothor, desirous of having 
this circunistance foigot.on. On an occasion of household 
festirity, when her. husband was high in fame, she vindi- 
cated^somfC little ostentation in her dress by whispering to 
her niece, “ I have some right to this—for you know, ray 
love, I am a princels daughter.” Prince’s daughter or not, ,, 
sho was’wooed hnd won by Gainsborough, and made him a 
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kin(f, a prudei^, and a submissive wife. The courtship was 
short? The young pair loft Sudbury, leased a small house 
-at a'renr of six pounds a-year in Ipswi^i, and flaking 
themselves Jiappy in mutual love, conceived they were 
settled for life.. 

In? Ipswich ft was His destiny to become acquainted 
with Philip jThicknesse,'’governor, of Lahdguard Fort—a 
gfentlStean^who befriended him at lirsrt and maligned him 
afterwards. This person instantly thre^ the mantle of 
his patronage„over him. It is not unusual to see a friend 
of this fashion marching triumphantly; befo»>e genius as it 
is struggling into distinction, and imagining'all the while 
'tltat from kis notice the other’s reputation arises. Gawis- 
borough was as ^et little known, and had few fri^pds; his 
exceUency lived in*’a lonely place, and was desirous of 
having«his solitude enlivened by a visitor whose wit was 
abundant and his pencil ready. While the artist continue^ 
humble the patron was kind : but as he began to assert his 
own independence,'the esteem of the other subsided, and 
the vain friend became the avowed enemy. Had this been 
all, it might have been regretted less j but, so soon as^|ho 
artist died, Thicknesse, under pretence of writing a sketch 
of his life, produced an unworthy‘pamphlet, which misrep¬ 
resented him as a man while it praised him as a paintea. 
It is .indeed unsafe to follow it foe* a singte page ; but as 
honey is found in the basest weed, so may truth be extracted 
fron\, this malignant narrative. I shall only adopt such 
anecdotes as are corroborated by internal evidence, and have 
been confirmed or corrected by the living represe'ntativos of 
the house of Gainsborough. 

The first meeting of the artist and the'"'governor was id 
character. The latter, wiiilst taking a walk in a fi-iend’s 
garden, sw a melancholy face looking«over the,^ wall, j^s 
the stranger remained long in the ,^ame position,, jHe 
advanced to accost him, when he perceived it toi)e"a.|ftece 
of wood shaped'find painted like a man, ^nd station,ed as a,, 
sentinel in the adjoining garden of Gainsbeurough. „ This 
species of joke corresponded witl^, the taste of ;fhe govern^rr ' 

169 
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—he waited on the artist, and upbraided him with having 
imposed a shadow upon him for a substance. «> Thq 
compliipent wa^not ill received, and he was showli infc the 
painting-room, where he found many portraits which he 
thought but indifierently executed, and''more landscapes, 
which he at once pronounced to *00 < works of spirib and 
fancy* Amongst* the former wds the head^ of Admiral 
Vprnon, and the portrait of the identical Tom Po'.rtree^ 
who longed for thi ripe pears in Sudbury garden* 

Of his productions in those early days Thicknesse is the 
only man who<sf)eaka^and I must use his words. “Madam 
Nature, not xian, was then his only study, and he seemed 
intimately acquainted with that beautj^ul lady.” .So iac. 
well.—“ j was the first man,” continues thb governor, “who 
perceived, through clouds of bad colourfcig, what an accurate 
eye he possessed, and the truth *bf his drawings, a^cf‘who 
^i^ragged him from<the obscurity of a country-town, at a time 
when all his neighbours were as ignorant of his ^reat talents 
as he was himself.” This is the mocKjsty ot patronage ! 
Gainsborofigh had shown a sWong consciousness of talents, 
for^Jie depended upon them for bread before he was eighteen 
years old; and some of his neighbours had appreciated 
his genius, since they"' had counselled his removal to the 
aeademies of London. * 

The. governoi gave him a comipission to paint Landguacd 
Port, incljiding the neighbouring hills, and the port of 
Harwich, price thirty guineas, and, to suth up ail, he^leut 
him a fiddlp; on which he erelong made such proficienev, 
thafc. the governor, though a skilful musician himself, 
declares he^woulckas soon have tried to paint against him 
da fiddle againstf him. An engraving by Major of the 
picturei of Landguard Fort spread abroad the name of 
G^fiinsboroijgh j the t vanity of Thicknesse, and ,the desire 
w^iigh the artist h^d of distinction, were gratified, and they 
appfeqr 'to. have lived in .great amity through the united 
^nfluenQe of paint^g and fiddling. Of the Original painting 
of the,.Fort i^othing now remains j it was hung on a wall 
' built with mprtar mixed ^iJith sea-water,c and so perished. 
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The increasing fame of Gainsborough demanded a wider 
field ^ he had exhausted the faces and the scenery of 
Ipswich, 'and the counsel of Thicknesse* agreeing •vvith his 
own wishes^ removed to Bath in the year 1758 , and took 
lodgings in the Circus, at the rate of fifty fiounds annually. 
He Vas now ih th« thirty-first year of his age, and his 
fame was iq some degfee established—yet so small, in 
ifpite-%f t^ho boasted patronage or tjte governor, had bis 
success been, that his wife, come of a pru-ifent nation, if not 
of a prudentj family, was alarmed, remonstrated against 
this increase of- expenditure, and wa? with eome difficulty 
appeased. 

— It forme! part o^, the plan of the governor, who concewccl 
himself to bo vbry popular in Bath, that his, portrait, 
painted on purposCf “ sl\puld serve as a decoy duck for 
custorriers.” The artist himself, however, seems to have 
given less enthusiasm to this project thiJn his friend, llj,} 
had begun t^o grow weary of offering up continual jnconse 
to this vain deity ) and to wish to be relieved from this 
overwhelming patronage of' one who claimed' the fame 
arising from his works, and the privilege of directing^ his 
studies. From some hints which his excellency throws 
out, I apprehend that ho attributed this independent 
movement t® the influence of Mrs. Gainsborough. But the 
Jirtist^ must, I believe, ha^ve the wjiole honour of tins to 
himself. Thicknesse seems never to have suspected that, 
thoiigh Gainsborough was a pleasant conn^anion, and ono 
nho indulged in sallies of merriment and b'^^T'^our, ho 
concealed, under all this, a variable temper, and a spirit 
shy, proud, intrepid, and intractable. His «i^e, whatever 
the governor has insinuated to the ’contrary, was a 
remarkably mild and swoet-tempered woman—I repeat»the 
words of ^rs. Lane—who gave hep hjisband hi^ own w(\y, 
and never sought to win him to her wiphes but by g<in|ie- 
ness. Indeed, he was one of the last that w.ould, have 
brooked control; and so proud, or so jvhimsical,.that h^ 
never rode up to his own door in a hackney-coajh, and 
' admonished his n'iece to avoid ^oing so if ^Ije Icfved hyn. 
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Tho 30 who knew both Thicknesse and Gainsborough were 
only surprised that the^ continued friends so long. • The 
tide wus now (sn the turn; the portrait proposed b/ the 
governor as a profitablo decoy was left untouchM; the 
heads of men of inferior mark were lin^ned off by the 
dozens and land^apes, which contained other beauties 
than those of Landgua'/d Fort, were painted; the^atron 
lost patience an^,l remonstrated; the pride of t'le painter 
was hurt, and ho forthwith resolved to free himself from 
the eucumbranc(j of a sort of patronising nightmare, who, 
undpr pretence of caressing, seemed disposed to suffocate 
him. The dissolution of their friendship, how 'ver, was the 
woVk of years. 

In th(f meanwhile, Gainsborough ^ve all his time to 
portrait, to landscape, and to rjausie. Portrait-paIi,;j;iAg, 
like the poet witl^i the two mistresses, had his visT'^s, but 
pfandscape and music had his heart. His price for a head 
rose from five guineas to eight, and as J:iis fame increased, 
the charge ^augmented till he Ijad forty guineas for a half, 
and a hundred for a whole length, Kiches now flowed in, 
for'his hand was ready and diligent; his wife was relieved 
from her fears in the uiatter of money ; and ho was enabled 
to indulge himself after his own fashion. Books he 
admired little: in one of his letters ho says that he was 
well read in t&e voluibe of nature, and that was learning* 
sufficient «for him; the intercourse of literary men he 
avoided as carefully as Reynolds courted it: but he*was 
fond of cojnpauy, and passiontitely so of music. He co5i- 
siddred a good musician as one of the first of men, and a 
good instrwfiSntj^s one of the noblest works of human 
skill All the hours of intermission in his profession he 
gave tb fiddles and rebecs. To 'this period the following 
characteriaiic story has ''oeen ascribed, and though strange, 
itfd^mstrue:— ■« 

“Gainsborough’s profession,” says his .friend ,[p.ckson,' 

‘ was painting, and music was his amusement; yet there 
were tinges when music seemed to be his employment and 
pMnting his' diversion. As his skill in music has been 
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celebrated, I ^shall mention what degree of merit ho pos- 
•sess(^ as a musician. He happened on a time to see a 
thethTbo in a picture of Vandyke’s, and *c(^eluded, .because 
perhaps it ^as finely painted, that the theorbo must be a 
fine instrument. Ho recollected to have h^ard of a German 
professor, and JisceiJdirfg to his garret found him dining on 
roasted apjjos, and smacking liis^ pipe,’with his theorbo 
►bcsict^ hipi. ‘ I am come to buy ^sour lute—name y<?ur 
price, and here’s your money.’ ‘ I cantflot sell my lute.’ 
‘No, not for/I guinea or two—but you must sell it, I tell 
you.’ ‘ My lute is worth much m'jn.ey—it is worth ton 
guineas.’ ‘-Ay! it is—sec, here’s thi^ money.’* So 

saying, he ‘took up the instrument, laid down the p»ice, 
went half-way down the stair, and returned. ‘I.Jiavo done 
Ixat |rftlf my errand’*; wha^t is your lute worth if I have not 
you'ri^ookl’ ‘What book. Master Gainsborough? ’ ‘Why, 
the book of airs you have composed f®r the lute.’ ‘Ay^ 
sir, I can pever part with my book ! ’ ‘ Poh ! 

make another at afiy time—this is th(! book I mean—there’s 
ten guineas for it—so once more good day.’"* Ho wont 
down a few steps, and returned again. ‘ What use is your 
book to me if i don’t understand it ? and your lute, you 
may take it again if you won’t* teach me to play on it. 
Come home*with me, and give mo tlie first lesson.’ ‘I viill 
•boniq,to-morrow.’ ‘You .must como no\<*.’* ‘Imus> dress 
myself.’ ‘For what? You are the best figure have seen 
to-ckiy.’ ‘ I mus’t shave, sir.’ ‘I honour yilur beard !’ ‘I 
must, however, put on my wig.’ ‘ Damn youv wig 1 your 
cap and beard become you ! Do you think if Vandylf^ was 
to paint you, he’d let you be shaved?’ *In 4 h\s manner "he 
frittered away his musical talents, and tiTough possessed bf 
ear, taste, and genius, h'» never had application erx)Ugti to 
learn hi'» notes. He seemed to >talij! the fir?jt step, t;he 
second was of course out of his rcaqh, and the su,mfliit 
"became unattainable.” 

He Vas so passionately attached to D)usic that jhe filled 
his house with all manner of instruments, a-ud allojved hia 
table to be infehted with all, sorts of "pyofe^ors save' 
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bagpipers. He loved Giardini and his violin—he admired 
Abel and his viol-di-gamba—he patronised Fischer and hi^ 
hautboy—and was” in ra|)tures with a strolling harper, ^ho 
descended from t^e Welsh mountains into Bath,- When he 
dined, he talked of mtisic ; when he painted, he discoursed 
with tia visitors jind sitters on its niferits'j and wheft he 
had leisure, ho practised by fits and starts on his nurnerous 
instruments, and. ndtwithstanding Jackson’s op^nlJiY, his' 
performance was worthy of praise. 

One of his acquaintances in Bath was Wiltsbere, the public 
carrier, a kind' and vnrthy man, who loved Gainsborough, 
and admired ifis works. In one of his landscap'^s he wished 
to iYitroduce a horse, and as the carrier h.id a very handsSrmr 
one, he ror juested the loan of it for a dav or two, and named 
his purpose; his generous neighb-^ur bridled it and sdddlfed 
it, and sent it as a present. The painter was not a Aan to 
outdone in acts of generosity; he painted the waggon 
and horses of his friend, put his whole family and himself 
into it, and sent it well framed,to Wiltshere, with his kind 
respects. It is considered a very capital performance. 
Froia 1761, when Gainsborough began to exhibit his paint¬ 
ings at fhe Academy, tiU his removal from Bath in 1774, 
Wiltshere was annually employed to carry his pictures to 
ai?d from London; he took great care of thetn, and con- 
stantljl^ refused 'to accept money, saying, “ No— ho— F 
admire painting too much,” and plunged his hands in his 
pockets to secure them against the temptation of the oflfered 
payment. Borceiving, however, that this was not acceptable 
tOjtife proud artist, the honest carrier hit upon a scheme 
which pleased''bofifi. “When you think,” said he, “that I 
have carried to the value of a little painting, I beg you will 
let me Bave one, sir; and I shall be more than paid.” In 
this coin the paintel p;::id Wiltshere, and overpaid him. 
His. pn js still in possession of several of these pictures, and 
‘ appreciates their value ; many of Gainsborough’s productions 
w ere not so worthily disposed of. 

Of his^works dvring his residence at Bath I am not 
i^Sbled to gev^ any particular account They were no 
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doubt numerous, since he could live in the style of a 
gentlfjmai^ ana entertain company. His brothers were 
inadi? sensible of his change of f-irtunq jnd it n\ust be 
related hig honour that all his kindred and connections 
speak of him as a “icind and generous man, Vho anticipated 
wanfe, and boro lus f»rtdnes meekly. Nor was the governor 
of Landguard Fort himself without^ a smilll share in‘these 
aJiowefl^^ good fortune. The artist appears to have dis¬ 
covered that money would not bo unwelcorrJ^? in the household 
of his friend,,and to have taken a singular and delicate 
mode of lending his assistance. I ,mustf ^rst, however, 
relate this stjry as Tlucknesse himself has toli it. 

■ Amcmg iPiie instruments of music which Gainsboroagh 
loved, I have nan?ed the viol-di-gamba, and Mrs. TJiicknesso 
had ijtre, made in thb year 1612 , on which she played w^h 
much .^kill and effect. He apfieared one evening tb be 
exceedingly charmed with the instrument^ and said, “I lov^ 
it so much tjiat 1 will willingly give a hundred guit^eas for' 
it.” She desired Him to stay to supper; she placed the 
viol-di-gamba beside him, hd took it up and j^ayed in a 
manner so masterly, that Mrs. Thicknesse said, “you 
deserve an instrument on which you play so well^ and I 
beg your acceptance of it, on the condition that you will 
give me myJiusband’s picture to hang beside the one whi<»h 
^ou liaintcd of mo.” Tlip artist pr:quic&ntfd ; the wiol-di- 
gamba was sent to him next morning; ho stretched a 
cani»s, took one‘sitting of some fifteen minutes’ duration, 
a«d then laid it aside for other works. Thp lady was 
incensed, and the husband remonstrated; G&insboi»»u§h 
returned the viol-di-gamba, and never t'suched. the picture 
more. 

Such is the story of* Thicknesse; the family arersion, 
communicated to me by a lady»wbp had it.from Mps. 
Gainsborough herself, is somewhat difffrent. The pajn.i^pr 
(according to this account) put a hundred guineas pViyAtely 
into thi hands'*of Mrs. Thicknesse for ^ho viol-di-,gamba^ 
her husband, who might not be aware of, what ,passed, 
renewed his wish'for his p0rtr9.it; and oHsJnecf what ..he < 
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conceived to be a promise that it should be painted. This 
double benefaction was, however, more than Gainsborough 
had contemplatedc he commenced the portrait, biit tHfe/e it 
stopped j and after a time, resenting some injurious expres¬ 
sions from the Kps of the governor, the artist sent him the 
picture, rough and unfinished as iu was, ahd returned also 
the viol-di-gamba.*' , 

^“This,” said Thichnesse, “was a deadly blow-.-i.^ mef,; 
but I knew, though it seemed his act, it did not originate 
with him: he had been told that I said ^penly in the 
public cofFee-hotise at Bath, that when I first knew him at 
Ipswich his children were running about thq^,streets there 
without shoes or stockings ; but the rascal who told^him so 
was the villain who robbed the poor from^the plate he held 
at the church door for alms.” Such‘vords as these were 
likely to sink deep into the proud heart of Gainsbc~(5ugh ; 
^pnd though Thicknesse denied them—as well he inight, 
for they were untrue—they aided him in the resolution 
which ne probably had long formed of making his escape 
from such crushing patronage and ungentle company. 
Evgn this necessary step was precipitated by Thicknesse 
himself. He sent back his portrait with a note requesting 
him to take his brush'and first rub out the countenance of 
the truest and warmest friend he ever had; ajid having so 
done,'then blot-'lrim for ever fronj his memory. 

Gainsborough now removed to London, took a house in 
Pall-Mall, Vliieh was built by Duke Schomborg, and rejpov- 
ing all his^paintings and drawings, and flutes and fiddly, 
bad^T farewlll to Bath for ever. 

. ‘ Even to ^tendon the harassing protection of Thicknesse 
pursued him. was much alarmed,” said that most 

prudent of patrons, “lest, with all his merit and genius, 
he might 1^ in Lond.on long time before he wa^ properly 
known to that dags of people who alone could essentially 
serv% him ; for of all the men I ever knew, he possessed 
,’east of that worldly knowledge to enable him to mhke his 
own way into, the notice of the great world. I therefore 
wrote to' Lord<^ Bal^em an, yho knew him, and who admired 
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his talents, stating the above particulars, and urging him 
at tli^ same time, for both our sakes, to give him coun- 
tenSftce and make him known, flis lar^ship, for me or 
for botlT ouf sakes, did so; and hig remove from l5ath to 
London proved as good a move as it, was'from Ipswich to 
Batlf.” The iftatcldesS vanity of this man made him 
believe not < 3 nly that ho*was the s^lo cau%o of our pafnter’s 
riirrr i 1 h_ but that from his ijiterccssion with Lcyd 

Bateman sprung all the subsequent good iSrtune in London 
of the man \^ho had already painted many noble produc¬ 
tions, and who had exhibited thcm^fqr tliirtecn years in 
succession in,the Royal Academy. 

He was mow fre%d from this incumbrance, and contii^ed 
his career in po?traiture and landscape with fre^h feeling 
aT»d increasing succ%ss. His house was ample, his gallqjry 
was for the reception of the first in rank, and as the 
fame of the heads of Lord Kilmorrey, Mr. Quin, Mij 
Medlicote, ]\lr. Mosey, Dr. Charlton, Mr. Fischer, and Mrs.^ 
Thicknesso had go'ne before him, he soon foun^ good 
employment. Sir Joshua Reynolds was theft in high 
favour; but even the rapid execution of the president 
could not satisfy the whole demand; and there was room 
for another," who, to just dclineatkin of character, added a 
force and a freedom which approached and sometimes 
Rivalled Vandyke. A conversation, or family piece af the 
king, the queen, and the three royal sisters, was much 
admired; indeed, the permanent splendour* of liis colours, 
and the natural and living air which he comiqunicated to 
whatever he touched, made him already, in th3 estiraaiion 
of many, a rival, and a dangerous ono^ of# the president 
himself. 

Amongst those who mt to him was the Du(»hes» of 
Devonshire—then in the bloom o^ yo^th, at oi^e the lo^e- 
Jiest of the lovely and the gayest of.the gay. BuJ 
"dazzling beauty and the sense which he entertaindd pt the 
charms of her looks, and her conversation, took a-vjay tha| 
readiness of hand and hasty happiness of, touc^ which 
belonged to him fn his ordinai^'^ moments» .Thd portijtit 
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was so little to his satisfaction, that he reused to send it 
to Chatsworth. Drawing his wet pencil across^ a Jbouth 
which-all who^sttw it’thought exquisitely lovely, he‘"6aid, 
“ Her Grace is too hard for ina” The pioturi? was, I 
believe, destroyed. ■'Amongst his papers were found two 
sketcjies of the duchess—both exquisitely graceful. 

He had customWs who annoyed him with other difficulties 
than those of too radiant loveliness. A certain whom 
one of our biogr%)hers, out of compassion for rank, calls an 
alderman, came for his portrait; and thah all might be 
worthy of his‘Station he had put on a new suit of clothes, 
ricllly-laccd, Vith a well-powdered wig. Dowg. he sat, and 
puft on a practised look of such importanpo and prottinessi 
that the<T,rtist, who was no flatterer either with tongue or 
pencil, began to laugh, and was heard to mutter,‘“This 
will never do ! ” The patient having composed hii^self in 
eonformity with His station, said, “ Now, sir, I beg you will 
not owrlook the dimple on my chin! ” “ Confound the 

dimple on your chin! ” said Gainsborough—“I shall neither 
paint the'"^one nor the other?” And he laid down his 
brushes, and refused to resume them. Garrick, too, and 
Foote also came for t(heir likenesses; he tried again and 
again, without success,," and dismissed them in despair. 

Rot them for a couple of rogues,” he exclaimed, “ they 
have'*everybotfy'k f.aces but thoir own!” As the readdS* 
has already seen, David Garrick had the ^address to gratify 
Reynolds with'a ludicrous account of this failure. 

With others he was more fortunate. But, excellent as 
ipady of his portraits are, it was a desire to excel in many 
things which'dre^v him from his favourite study of free 
dnd unsophisticated nature. There ho surpassed all living 
meh ; fn portrait, he was more than equalled by Reynolds. 
“■•Nature,”? says Thkkncise, in one of those moments when 
Icverof ^his early friend prevailed against hatred—“ Nature 
sat Iw liiiE in all her attractive attitudes of Jieauty; ^and his 
(pencil traced, with peculiar and matchless facility, her finest 
and most delicate,, lineaments; whether it was the sturdy, 
pak, the twisted eglantine; the mower v^etting his scythe, 
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the whistling ijloughboy, or the shepherd under the haw- 
<horn,in fhe dale—all came forth equally chaste from his 
inimitable and fanciful pencil.” 

Though Giainsbqrough was not partial to the society of 
literary men, l^e seems to have been acquainted with 
Johnson and with Bhrk^ and he lived on terms of^reat 
f^ffection with Richard Ih*insloy Sheridan. ITo was also a 
'ftelco5!ty*>»kisitor at the table of Sir/George Bcaumont,»a 
gentleman of graceful manners, who livdd in old English 
dignity, and w«ls, besides, a lover of literature and a painter 
of landscape. The latter loved to rcl%bi a erft-ious anecdote 
of Gainsborcaigh, which marks the unequal ^fepirits of •the 
man, ahd slTows l^art ho was the slave of wayward impukes 
which he could neitl^er repress nor command. Siir George 
Bftii^ont, Sheridan, and ^lainsborough had dined together, 
and ttfi latter was more than usually pleasant and witty. 
The meeting was so much to their mutual: satisfaction, thali 
they agreed •to havp another day’s happiness, and accord¬ 
ingly an early day was named when they should dine again 
together. They met, but a cloud had doscende?! upon the 
spirit of Gainsborough, and ho sat silent, with a lool^ of 
fixed melancholy, which no wit coulcj dissipate. A^length 
he took Sheridan by the hand, led Jiim out of the room, and 
said, “Row*don’t laugh, but listen. I shall die soon—4 
^now»it—I feel it—I have less time to li?-^ than my*looks 
infer—but for tlijs I care not. What opprcsseit my mind 
is tWs: I have many acquaintances and few triends; and as 
I•^vish to have one worthy man to accompanyjmo to the 
grave, I am desirous of bespeaking you—will you corfVe-^ 
aye or no 1 ” Sheridan could scarcely f^rffas. a smile, as 
he made the required promise ; the looks of Gainsborough 
cleared up like the sunshhie of one of his own land%ca^es ; 
throughoat the rest of the evening hi* wit flowd, and l«s 
humour ran over, and the minutes, lika -those of tjie 
winged*their *w%y with pleasure. 

Between Gainsborough and Reynolds there saems t® 
have been little good-will—surely the ^puds *of artiets are 
more numerous ttian those of* any other* Qommunity*o| 
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Christians. They at one time appeared desirous of making 
something like an exchange of portraits ; and Gainsborough 
obtained one fitting aS the president—but the ^piec'u7 like 
that of Thicknesse, was never completed. The cold and 
carefully metef? outccourtesy of the one little suited with 
the curious mixture of candour and"caprice in the .other; 
and ‘like frost and fir^^, which some convulsion casts into 
ipomentary contact, they jostled, and then retired.^ ea^i 
other—never nljro to meet till Gainsborough summoned 
Reynolds to his death-bed. They had, hoji?ever, a better 
sense of natural '^(^ignity than to carry their personal 
animosities, "ns Barry afterwards did, into ..jthe Council; 
ai>d if they differed in life, so in lifccthey wore mutually 
reconciled. Peace be with their memories ! 

. The dates of Gainsborough’s various productions cannot 
now be ascertained : it was one of the peculiarities of this 
tCminent artist tluit he never put his name to any of his 
compositions, and very seldom even the date. He knew 
that his own happy character was too strongly impressed 
on his wftrks to bo denied; and thought, I suppose, that 
the excellence of a painting had nothing to do with the 
day or the year of its execution. “The Woodman and his 
Dog in the Storm ” wag one of his favourite compositions. 
There is a kind of rustic sublimity, new to Engbsh painting, 
in the hcaveicward look of tlip peasant, while the rain 
descends and the lightning flies. The same may bo said 
of his “ Shepherd’s Boy in the Shower '—there is {some¬ 
thing inexpressibly mournful in the looks of both. Tiiie 
for^1aer uiifortunately perished; but the sketch remains, 
jand shows^’t to have been a work of the highest order. 
He valued it at“ono hundred guineas, but could find no 
purchaser while he lived; his widow sold it for five hun¬ 
dred guineas, after his death, to Lord Gainsborough, whose 
hou,se was subsequently burnt to the ground. Another of 
his ’’owh chief favourite works was the “ Cottage Girl with ■ 
her Dog and Pitcjier ”—a happy and well-considerea scene. 

Likp Reynolds, he painted standing in preference to 
sitting;‘and Idie pencils ,which he used had shafts, some 
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times two yarr^s long. He stood as far from his sitter as 
life diojfrom his picture, tliat the hues might be the same. 
He ^nerjuly rose early, commenced' paiulin^ betweep nine 
and ten*o’cl<)ck, wrought for four or five hours, and then 
gave up the resj> of the day to visits, to* music, and to 
domestic enjoyment. • Ife loved to sit by the side of his 
wife during ^he evening.?, and make skcfches of whatever 
0 «ecurr 3 ?'N 4 § his fancy, all of whicTi ]«e threw below tips 
table, save such as were more than comiwbnly happy, and 
those were preserved, and either finished as sketulies or 
expanded into paintings. In summe^ fie fiwd lodgings at 
Hampstead, 'Spr the sake of the green fields anii the lux<iry 
-of pure»air ;«and jn •winter he was often seen refreshing Ms 
eyes with light at the window, when fatigued -vi^th close 
ep^ilQj^nent. , 

Ho ^as an admirci ui. penmanship, and looked at 

a well-written letter with something of Wie same pleasure, 
as at a tine landscape. His love of music was coi^tant; 
and he seems to haVe been kept under a spell by all kinds 
of melodious sounds. Smith relates, in his life of Nollekens, 
that he once found Colonel Hamilton playing so exquisitely 
to Gainsborough on the violin, that ho exclaimed, “Go on, 
and I will give you the picture o^ ^lie ‘ Hoy at the* Stile,’ 
which you li»ve so often wished to purchase of mo.” TJ» 
^blonqj proceeded, and tlie painteir stoiJd* in speeJiless 
admiration, with the tears of rapture on his check. 
Han»ilton then called a coach, and carried aw^ay the 
picture. This gentleman vnas a first-rate violin-player, and 
had the additional merit of having sparred with TVIendoto ! 

Of the personal history of this distiaguisilyjd man, tliQ, 
penury of contemporary biography prevenra me from saying 
more. Fuseli, when editing Pilkington’s “ Dictionary* of 
Painters,’^ was, or affected to be* igjiorant eijen of hjs 
Christian name; and so little did he fgol the charactgr of 
his works, th&t, on omitting some favourable notice? ^‘tne 
supplement to Ihe earlier editions, he ^ys with % sneer^ 
“ Posterity will judge whether the name of Gainsbprough 
deserves to be ranfted with thos^of Vandyke, ^Ruliens, apd 
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Claude, in portrait and in landscape.” With wiser taste, 
and better feeling, Walpole exclaims, “ What frankness of 
nature in Gainsborough’s landscapes, which entitle tbliKi to- 
rank in the noblest collections 1 ” Fuseli seem3<( to have 
entertained an'^unaccountable dislike to our amiable and 
highly-gifted artist. 

About a year 'after the promise obtained, trom fcjtieridan 
to attend his funeral, Ife went to hear the impeachment ef 
Warren Hastings, and, sitting with his back to an open 
window, suddenly felt something inconceivably cold touch 
his neck above the shirt collar. It was accompanied with 
stiCiiess and ,pain. ' Oh returning home he mentioned what 
he,jfelt to his wife and his niece; and, on looki);}g, they,, 
saw a m^rk, about the size of a shilling, which was harder 
to the touch than the surrounding skiti, and which be s'tid 
still felt cold. The application*^ of flannel did not r6moVc 
^t, and the artist; becoming alarmed, consulted, orib after 
‘the other, the most eminent surgeons of London—John 
Hunter himself the last. They all declared there was no 
danger; 'but there was that presentiment upon Gains¬ 
borough from which none perhaps escape. He laid his 
hand repeatedly on his neck, and said to his sister, who 
had hastened to Lonfion to see him, “ If this be a cancer, 
t am a dead man.” Anil a cancer it proved to be. When 
this .cruel disca::e fairly discovered itself, it was found to 
be inextricably interwoven with the threads of life, and he 
prepared 'himself for death with cheerfulness and perfect 
composure. He desired to bo buried near his friend Korhy, 
in iPIew ch'brchyard ; and that his name only should be cut 
ph. his gravg^tone He sent for Reynolds, and peace was 
made between 'them. Gainsborough exclaimed to Sir 
Jorhu% “We are all going to heaven, and Vandyke is of 
tjie company,” and immediately expired—August 2 nd, 
1 J 88 , in the sixty-first year of his age. Sheridan and the 
pfesideat,attended‘him to the grave. 

In the spring which followed the death ot Gainsborough, 
nis wiSow, who survived him several years, made an 
es^hibi^ion of his Works in Pall Mall, U;o the amount of' ’ 
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fifty-six pictures, and one hundred and forty-eight drawings. 
®hey %ere all Aarked for sale, and some of them sold; and 
tJie ^matnder were dispersed by euctioji. After experi¬ 
encing aJ^varjety of fortune, the far-famed “iBIue Boy*” (the 
portrait of a youth in a blue dressj^ and* the still more 
qelebl'j.ted “ Cottage* I>oor,” found their way into the 
gallery of Lfrd Grosveflor. The forme#' has a neftural 
Sevati^i^jf look, and great ease* of, attitude; but the 
cerulean splendour of his coat is at firsti«omewhat starV 
ling.* The latter deserves a more particular commendation. 
It represents a cottage matron with an Jnfefnt in her arms, 
and several ojder children around her,’ enjoyirig themseives 
at the ,doo» of a (jttle rustic cabin. This lodge in J[he 
wilderness is doJsply shut up in a close-woode.d nook; 
thieoi^i the shafts bf the trees glimpses of knolls and 
streanm are obtained. There is uncommon breadth and 
mass about it, with a richness of colourirsg, a sort of brdwn 
and glossy gpldenness, which is common in the works ot' 
the artist. The matron herself is the perfect beau-ideal of 
a youthful cottage dame—tustic loveliness exalted by 
natural gentility of expression. 

In person Gainsborough was eminently handsome, dnd 
when he wished to please, no one had in greater peifection 
a ready gracp and persuasive manrier—gifts that cannot l^o 
ocquii;ed. It is to be regretted tha^ thoso who wrotc\j any- 
thing concerning him were careful in noting his eccentricities 
and ^chronicling Ms absurdities—forgetting «iucH that was 
noble and excellent in the man. Little .minds retain little 
things. His associates, such as Jackson and thicknesso, 
perceived but those weaknesses which reiuce^^him to thAr 
own level ; they were slow or unwillingtto perceive thosp 
qualities which raised hitr^ above them. The compa^ionj of 
the artist.^aved the chaff of his conversation and allowed the 

* This pictute, which is said to have beei painted, as ovoliyhfie 
knows, Sb refute Sir Joshua’s objection to blue in mass irf a painting, 
is not quite conclusive, though it must be own*d that Gain(>borougi> 
has done wonders with the cool tones at bis cowraand. ^ In his 
treatment of blue he ^eatly resembled Vandyke, 
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corn to escape. Their sole wish seems to be to show him as 
the poet painted himself — 

C ® 

“ A thKig unteacliable in worldly skill, 

And half an idiot too—more helpless still; ” 

C 

and, but for the splendid works of tlio man, which e.x!iiibit 
a mind that coufd think boldly lind act wisely, they ha's 
Br\pceeded. 

He never att(?.npted literary composition; he was more 
desirous to give than to receive instruction, and therefore 
paid no court to* the ^earned. His letters are nevertheless 
suclr as few literary men have composed j th^y are distin- 
guiched by innocent gaiety and happy wit. ■'He flutters 
from subject to subject, always easy and lively; agreeable 
when he trifles, and instructive even whbn he is extravagant. 
He ^has been reproached with occasional licentious-,vess in 
conversation; and something of the sort, I must admit, 
peeps put here and there in his letters. ,He was far, 
however, from being habitually gross. ' 

He was decided in his resolutions. In the year 1784 he 
sent to the exhibition a whole-length portrait, with instruc¬ 
tions to hang it as low as the floor would allow. Some bye¬ 
law interposed—the council remonstrated—Gainsborough 
desired the picture to be returned, which was complied with 
—and he never Sent another. 'j 

His drawings are numerous and masterly ; no artist has 
left behinci’ hiiu so many exquisite relics of this kind, q “ I 
have seen,” said his friend Jackson, “ at least a thousand, 
notitone of Vhich but what possesses merits, and some in a 
transcendenjt degree.” Many of them are equal in point of 
character to his rffost finished performances. They have all 
great ("ength and singular freedom of handling. His 
sl^etchea of ladies a^e ♦^he finest things I have over seen. 
Tj\e .Duchess of Deyonshire shows herself in side view and, 
in she seems to move and breathe among the groves 

pf Ohatpworth. TJie names of many are lost, but this is not 
importgint. New light, however, has lately been thrown on 
th/)se perish^flrle things by the painter’s grand-nephew, 
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Riclia^ Lane, ^ whom much of his spirit survives. Ho 
his c <y ie4 and published some two dozen of those fine 
sIcotdBos, and he ought to publish more. ’ ■ ' 

The chief works ^f Gainsborough arc not \vhat is usually 
called, landscapes,,for he had no wish to create gardens of 
paradise, and leave th’cm ^0 the solo enjoyment of 'theisuii 
and breeze. The wildest nooks of)his woods have their 
living JStftMts, and in all his glades and his valleys wo sc.!! 
the sons and daughters of men. A deep human sympathy 
unites us with iiis pencil, and this is not lessened because 
all its works are stamped with the im.ige of Old Englai^d. 
His paintings^ have a national look. Ho belongs to no 
school; ‘he & noE rfellectcd from the glass of man, bbt 
from that of nature, He has not steeped his la.idscapos 
in th«f.'dtmosphere of Italy, like Wilson, nor borrowed the 
posturcc'of his portraits from the old mast^'js, like Reynolds. 
No academy schooled down into uniformity and imitation 
the truly English and intrepid spirit of Gainsborough.^ 

It must not, however, be denied, that his prpductions 
are sometimes disfigured by the impatience of his nature, 
and the fiery haste in which he wrought. Wishing to do 
quickly what his mind conceived , strongly, he .often 
neglected, in the dashing vigour of fiis hand, many of those 
lesser graces ■^•hich lend art so much of its attractiveness."* 
lie felt the whole, indeed, at once ; lie was possessed ?ully 
with the sentiment of his subject; ho s^trucl) off his 
favourite works at one continuous heat of thought, and all 
is blear, connected, and consistent. But, like nature herself, 
he performed some of his duties with a careless has'te-; 
and in many, both of his portraits and hjft lofitdscapes, wo 
see evident marks of inattention and hurry. 

“ It is certain,” says Reynolds, “ that all tho.s% odd 
scratches a\id marks which, on a clUse 0xaminati3n, are sG 
observable ih painsborough’s pictures, an'd which, eyeii'.tiJ 
experiem3ed painters, appear rather the effect of‘“accident 
than design—this chaos, this uncoutlv and shapeless 
appearance—Ijy a kind of magic, at a jcertain djstance, 
assumes form, and *all the parts •'seem to drop into theib 
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proper places, so that we caa hardly forl^ear acknowledg¬ 
ing the full elfoct of diligence under the appearfmce of 
chance and ln-sfcy negligence. That Gainsborough himself 
considered thi^ peculiarity in his mantyir, and the power it 
possesses in exciting surprise, as a beauty in his works, may 
be inferred fronj, the eager desire which we know ho.klways, 
expressed that his pictui'cs at the oxhibitiomshould bo seen 
iiiear as well as at a distance.” The presidep^ Sowevl-sr, 
weakens this "indication a little, when, in the succeeding 
sentences, ho says, “ the imagination suppl’-es the rest, and 
perhaps more sat’sfactorily to the spectator, if not more 
exactly thaA the artist with all his care coidd have done.” 
^r Joshua, no doubt, felt all this; bvi-t artists must not- 
count rfi eyes and imaginations such as fell to the lot of the 
president. 

‘There is a cha|rm about the children running wil ^3 in the 
landscapes of Gainsborough, which is more deeply felt by 
comparing them with those of Reynolds. The children of 
Sir Joshjia are indeed beautiful creations, free, artless, and 
lovely; but they seem .all to have been nursed in velvet laps 
aud fed with golden spoons. There is a rustic grace, an, 
untamed wildness, qbout the children of the other, which 
speak of the country and of neglected toilets. They are the 
'ofisjpring of nature, running free among weeds as wild as 
themselves. 'I'hey are not afraid of disordering their satkis 
and wetting their kid shoes. They roll,pn the greensward, 
burrow like rabbits, and dabble in the running streams 

r "in this the works of Reynolds and Gainsborough are unlike 
each other—bi^.'Tboth difer more materially from the great 
painters of Italy. The infants of Raphael, Titian, or 
Obrr^gio are not meant for "ftiortals, but for divinities. 
“We hardly think cf mothers’ bosoms when we look at them. 
’W '5 gdmire—we* oan scarcely love them as much as we do 
tho‘healthy children of our two eminent gouhtrym^en. 




WILLIAM BLWKF 

Painting, like poetry, has followers, the’lody of whose 
genius is light compared to tho length of 'As, wings, hnd 
-wlio, rising 'abov9 the ordinary sympathies of our nature, 
are, like Napoleon, betrayed by a star which no eye can 
seft ,«/tVe their own. To this rare class belonged \Villia,m 
Blake , 

He was the second son of James Bltfke and Cathariri'i 
his wife, and born on the 28 th of November 1757 ^ at 28 
Broad Street, Carnaby Market, London. His father, a 
respectable hosier, caused him to be educated fbr his own 
business, but the love of art came early upon the boy he 
neglected the figures of arithmetic for those of Baphael and 
Reynolds; and his worthy parenl^s'often wondered’how a 
child of theirs should have conceived a love for such uu- 
^ubst^ntial vanities. Tho boy, it. seomfs, * was pri’iately 
encouraged by his mother. The love of designing and 
sketching grew upon him, and ho desired iJnxiously to be 
ffti artist. His father began to be pleased with, the notice 
which his son obtained, and to fancy that a paidter’s study 
might, after all, be a fitter place than si heebjr’s shop for 
one who drew designs on the backs of rill the shop bills, 
and made sketches on •the counter. He consulied» an 
eminent «,rtist, who asked so largj a .sum for ^nstructiQn 
that the prudent shopkeeper hesitated^, and young il^lal^e 
declare^ he ^ojld prefer being an engraver—a ^^fp&ion 
which would bring bread at least, and .through wjiich h^ 
would be connected with painting. It was, indeed, time to 
dispose of him. In addition t^ his at^achcignt to art jie 
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had displayed poetic symptoms—scraps of paper and the 
blank leaves of books were found covered with gfouj^s anti 
stanzas. Wher.. his father saw sketches at the top St" the 
sheet and verseg at the bottom, he took him away to James 
Basire, the engraver,"in Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and (bound him apprentice for sevon'years. lie waH then 
fourteen years old. •» 

It is told of Blakij'that at ten years of ago borWCaTiie an 
artist, and at twelve a poet. Of his boyish poncillings I 
can find no tr.^ccs; but of his early intorco/urso w’ith the 
Muse the proof lirsc before me in seventy pages of verse, 
written, he feays, between his twelfth and Ciis twentieth 
ye.^r, and published, by the advice of friends, 'ftheri he was 
thirty. cThere are songs, ballads, and a dramatic poem— 
rude, sometimes, and unmelodiors, but full of fine thought 
and deep and peqnliar feeling. To those who love'-poetry 
<for the music of its bells, these seventy pages will sound 
harsheand dissonant; but by others they will be more 
kindly looked upon. John Flaxraan, a judge in all things 
of a poetic nature, was so touched with many passages that 
het not only counselled their publication, but joined with a 
gentlejrnan of the name of Matthews in the expense, and 
presented the printed sleets to the artist to dispose of for 
his own advantage. One of these productions ^is an address 
to the Muses—a common theme, but sung in no cnmmdti 
manner :-i- 

“ Whether on Ida’s shady brow. 

Or in the chambers of the east, 

The chambers of the sun, that now 

■IFrom ancient melody have ceased ; 

“ Whether in heaven yc yander fair. 

Or the green corners of the earth, 

Or the Ijlue'k'egions of the air. 

Whore the melodious winds have birth ; 

“ Whether on crystal rocks ye rove, 

Beneath the bosom of the sea. 

Wandering in many a coral grove, 

' Fair Nine! forsaking poesio; 
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' How have yo left the ancient love, 

'*l'hat Bards of old enjoy’d in you,— 

The languid strings now searcelyjnove, 

The sound is forced—the notes ail few.” 

The little poem’called “The Tigeii ’ hiA been admired 
for force aui vigour* of its thoughts by poets of high 
name. IVIan;^ could weavB smooLiuir^ lines—few could stamp 
sjrch li .>i)j^^imagcs :— 


“ Tiger 1 Tiger ! burning bright 
ill the, forests of the night, 

What iinniortal hand or eye 
framed tliy fearful symmetry ? 

“ In wliat distant deeps or skies 
Burii’d 'hat fire witliin thine eyes 'f 
On what wings glared he aspiKi— 

What the hand dared seize the fii'.c 'I 

“ And what shoulder and wlial art 
•Could twist tlie sinews of tliy heart ? 

When thy heart biwaii to bout, 

What dread liand formed thy dread feet ? 

“ What the hammer ! what the chain ! 

Knit thy strength and foi^gel thy brain ? 

What the anvil ? What /read grasp 

•Dared thy deadly teriois clas]) ? 

“ When the stars threw down iiieir spears, 

And water’d heaven with their tears,, 

Did he smile, his work to see ? 

Did lie who made* the lamb maker thee 1 ” 

In tlie dramatic poem of “ King Ed*wanri-<JLhe Third ”• 
there are many nervous lines, and even ^^lolo passages of 
high merit. The structure of the verse is often deSective, 
•and the {yrrangement iuharmoniouf’i; b^t before the ear ^ 
thoroughly ofl'ended, it is soothed by spsne touch of deijp 
melody and poetic thought. The princes and-.ear\3 of 
England are ^conferring together on the pve of the, battle-* 
of Cressy. The Black Prince takes C_|iande6 asid^, and 
says— 
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“ Now wo'ro alone, John Chandos, I’ll iinburl|Jion 
And breathe my hopes into the burning air— 

^ Where thousand D(feth3 are posting up and down, 
Commission’d to this fatal field of Cressy ; 

Mothinks T see them arm my gallant soldiers, ' 

And gird tlio swbrd upon each tlj.igh, and ifit 
The shining helm, and string each sTabborn bow. 

And dance to the neighing of tlfe steeds ;— 

Methinks the slmut begins—the battle burns ;— 

Methinks I,,see tliom i)erch on English crests. 

And roar tl/& wild flame of fierce war upon 
The throng’d enemy-” 

O 

1 : the siiiw^e high poetic spirit Sir Walter Manny con- 
vers^es with a genuine old English warrior, Sir TJhomas 
Dagworth— 

“ O, Dagworth !—France is sick !—the very sky. 

Though sunshine light it, seeifis to me as pale 
As is the fait.ting man on his death-bed. 

Whoso face is shown by light of sickly taper— 
i^It makes mo sad and sick unto the heart; 

Thousands must fall to-day.” 

O ' 

Sir Thomas answers :— 

“Thousands of souls must leave this prison-house 
’J'o be exalted to tnoso heavenly fields 
Where songs of triuii'iph, i)alms of victory, 

Where pea^e, and joy, and love, and calm content, 

Sit singing on tho'azure clouds, and strew 
The flowers of heaven upon the banquet table. 

Bind ard-nt hope upon your feet, like shoes, 

Put on the robe of preparation. 

The, table, it is spread in shilling heaven, 

The flowers of immortality are blown ; 

Let P’O" e who fight, fight in good steadfastness ; 

And those 'Who fall shall rise in victory.” 

I might transcribe from theSo modest and unnoticed 
pages many such ptsseCgcs. It would bo unfair not to 
mention that the’same volume contains some wild and 
incoherent prose, in which wo may trace more than the 
dawning of those estrange, mystical, and mysterious fancies 
on which Blake subsequently misemployed his pencil, 
here is much that is weak', and something that is strong, 
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anti a great deal that is M'ild and mad, and all so strangely 
ifii ngl^ d t]iat liftle or no meaning can be assigned to it—it 
seemTlike a lamentation over the disastc#'.^ which ct^me 011 
England diming tl^e reign of King John. 

Tl^ough Blak^ lost himself sometimes id the enchanted 
regiomoi song, he seetnsliot to have neglected to make him¬ 
self master the graver, or to have for^;otten his love of 
design,sketches. He was a dutif»l servant to Basirf, 
and he studied occasionally under Elaxs^an and Euseli; 
but it was his* chief delight to retire to the solitude of his 
room, and there make drawings, and^i^usfrate these with 
verses, to beJhung up together in his motl*3r’s chamber, 
"dfe was always work—ho called amusement idleness, 

sight-seeing vanity, ^nd money-making the ruin all high 
as|ii]^Cions. “ Were I to love money,” he said, “ I. should 
lose power of thougiit; desire of gain deadens tfie 
genius of man. I might roll in wearth and ride in 
golden char’fit were I to listen to the voice of pardmony. 
My business is not to gather gold, but to make ^orious 
shapes, expressing god-like' sentiments.” The* day was 
given to the graver, by which he earned enough to main¬ 
tain himself respectably; and he bestowed his evenings 
upon painting and poetry, and in ^rlwined these so'closely 
in his comp»sitions that they cannot well bo separated. » 

“ Wten he was six-and-twonty years ‘cW he married 
Katherine Boutcher, a young woman of humble conncc- 
tioms—the dark-eyed Kate of several of Iris lyric, poems. 
She lived near his father’s house, and was noticed by Blake 
for the whiteness of her hand, the brightness 6f her *^es, 
and a slim and handsome shape, corriepoiyl^ng with ^is 
own notions of sylphs and naiads. As ifle was an original 
in all things, it would hr»ve been out of character tp fail in 
love liko an ordinary mortal. J[Ie was describing Cjpe 
evening in company the pains he haif^^ullcred from ,some 
capriemus laCy or another, when Katherine BoujicAor %aid, 
“I pity you from my heart.” “Do you pity me?’’ said 
Blake, “then I love you for that.” ‘‘Ancl I love you,’’ 
said the frank-helirted lass, and so tlfe oourtahrip* began, 
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He tried how well she looked in a drawing, then how her 
charms became verse; and finding moreover that she had 
good domestic qualities, he married her. They *iived 
together long and happily. 

She seemed to haye been created on purpose for Blake : 
she believed him to be the finesi; genius on eartl\/ she 
beliei-ed in his verse; she believed in his designs; and to 
the wildest flight of, hiS imagination she bowed_j^jtfce knee? 
and was a worslypper. She set his house in good order, 
prepared his frugal meal, learned to think es he thought, 
and, indulging, Mrn‘'in his harmless absurdities, became, as it 
weru, bone ofvhis bone and flesh of his flesh. ..She learned 
—■v|hat a young and handsome woman, is seldom ^pt %o- 
learn—to^, despise gaudy dresses, costly meals, pleasant 
company, and agreeable invitations; 'she found out the 
way of being happy'at home, fiving on the simp^st of 
|oocf, and contentt 5 d in the homeliest of clothing. It was 
' no ordinary mind which could do all this; and she whom 
, Blake emphatically called his “ beloved ” was no ordinary 
1 / woman. She wrought ofT in the press the impressions of 
his plates ; she coloured them with a light and neat hand ; 
made drawings much in the spirit of her husband’s 
compositions, and alnibs| rivalled him in all things save 
ip the power which he possessed in seeing vi';,ions of any 
individual, livipg'or dead, whenever he chose to see them. 

His marriage, I have heard, was not agreeable to his 
father; ariffl he 'then left his roof and resided with his yife 
in Green Street, Leycester Fielda Ho returned to Broad 
Strict on tiie death of his father, a devout man, and an 
ho'nest shop^peper .of fifty years’ standing, took a first floor 
and a shop, and un company with one Parker, who had 
been h^s fellow-apprentice, commenced printseller. His 
wife attended to the business, and Blako continued to 
engrave, and took Bfibort, his favourite brother, for a pupil. 
T{iis'’specglation did' not succeed—his brother, lOO, sickened 
and died; he had a dispute with Parker,' the shop was 
relinquished, and ha removed to 28 Poland Street. Here 
, he combiemced that series of works which gave him a right 
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to bo numbered among the men of genius of his country. 

^etjhing designs, engraving plates, writing songs, 
aiffl •composing music he emplo3fed hfe^time, , wjth his 
wife si^tinj^ at his side, encouraging himiivail his under¬ 
takings. As l:jp drew the figure ha nua^itated the song 
whiok was to accompaliy it, and the music to which the 
verse was tg be sung was the offspring* too, of th^ same 
^nomeuSisN^Of his music there are no ^eciniens—he wanted 
the art of noting it down; if it cqut^^cd many of his 
drawings, au^ some of his songs, we have lost melodies of 
real value. ^ * ’ • 

The first#fruits were the “Songs of iinooenco«and 
-d^xpenienc^,” a ,w^rk original and natural, and of ^igh 
merit, both in po|try and in painting. It (^nisists of 
s»n^»sixty-five or seventy scenes, j)resenting images of 
youtijf and manhood; domestic sadness and fireside 
joy ; of the gaiety, and innocence, *and happiness 
childhood. .Every scene has its poetical accompaniment," 
curiously interwoven with tho group or tho landscape, 
and forming, from the beauty of the colour and tho 
prettiness of the pencilling, a very fair picture of itself. 
Those designs are in general highly poetical—more allied, 
however, to heaven than to eajfli—a kind of ^iritual 
abstractions, and indicating a better world and fuller 
*happjness than mortals enjoy. The piebuke of Innqcence 
is introduced wiUi the following sweet versos :— 

“ Piping down the valleys wild. 

Piping songs of pleasanf’glee, 

On a cloud I saw a child. 

And he laughing said tovnc-i. 

Pipe a song about a lamb ; 

So I p?ped with merry cheer. 

Piper, pipe that soi<g aggin— 1 

So I piped—he wept to hear. 

Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 

Sing thy songs of happy xheer— 

So 1 sang the same again, 
o While he wept yrith joy“to hear. 
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Pipor, sit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read— 

So h« vanish’d from my sight: 

. Sind I pluck’d a hollow reed, 

Aii*l I mtde a rural pen, 

And I stain’d the water clear, 

And*I wrote iny happy ^ngs, 

Every child may joy to hear.” 

Another song, ^filled “The Chirano/Sweeper,” is rude 
enough truly, but^yc^ not without pathos :— • 

When my mother ilicd I was very young. 

And my lather sold me while yet my tongue 
Could scarcely cry—Weep 1 weep ! weep I.] 

So Tiour chimneys I clean and in soot I .sleep. 

There’s little Tom’Dacre, who C'sed when his hccu, ^ . 
That curl’d lil^e a lamb’s back, was shaved ; so I said, f> 
Hush, Tom, never mind it, for when your head’s bare, 
you know that the soot cannot spoil your white hair. 

And,so ho was quiet—and that very night. 

As Tommy was a-sleeping, he had such a sight; 

That thousands of sweepers, Dick, Joe, Ned, and Jack, 

Were all of them look’d up in coffins of black; 

** <t 

And by came an Angbl, who had a bright key, 
lie open’d the coffins and set them all free ; 

Tlien dowTi S greenq)lain, leaping, laughing, they run. 

And wash in a river, and shine in the sun. 

A 

Then, naked and white, all their bags left behind, 

TheyTi'ise upoi! clouds and spoft in the wind ; 

And ?ho Angel told Tom, if he’d bo a good boy, 

He’d h^v^ Goi for his father and never want joy. 

And so Tommy awoke, and we rose in the dark. 

And got with our bags and our brushes to work ; 

Thoneh the morpingtwas cold, Tom was happy and.warm, 

^ So, if all do theil’ duty, they need not fear harm.”* 

,t " mr^ Swinburne, in his Critical Essay on Blake. Writes of these 
“jSongs of Innocence ” :—“ If elsewhere the artist’s’strange strength 
of thought and hand lis more visible, nowhere is there such pure 
sweetness ajd singleness of design in his work. All the tremulous 
j!&^,d*tender splendour of spring as united into tae written work and 
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Ii^a liiglier^nd Letter spirit he wrought with his pencil, 
pijjf jtheji ho imagined himself under spiritual influences; 
ne sa'v^the forms and listened to the voice* of the worthies 
of ot^er days; tjio past and the future wore before him, 
anc^ he hoard, in imagination, oven Wiat awful voice v.?hich 
call(![R on Adam amTuigsJ; the trees of tly; gaiden. Jn this 
.kind of dreanning abstraction he l^ved much of his life; all 
bis Work;* are stamped with it, and thou.^li thejj owe mi*ch 
of their mysticism and obscurity to the <ftrcuinstance, there 
can bo no cibubt that they also owe Jo Jt much of their 
singular loveliness and beauty. It4v«,s woTuh'rful that he 
could thus, frnonth after month, and year flfter yc.ar* lay 
down‘his ^ra vet after it had won him his daily wagesfand 
retire from the battle for bread, to disport his fancy amid 
s?ei#el of more than earifily splendour, and creatures pure 
as uiialjen dew. 

In this lay the weakness and the strength of Jllake, aiic^ 
those who desire tp fool the character of his compositions 
must bo familiar with his Jiistory and the peculiarities of 
his mind. Ho was by nature a poet, a dreamer, and an 
enthusiast. The eminence which it had been the .first 
ambition of his youth to climb wa^visible before him, and 
he saw on its ascent or on its suniaiit those who had started 
eai'lier in the race of fame. Ho felt conscious of his own 
merit, but was not aware of the thousand* obstacles«which 
y^ero ready to interpose. He thought that he Jiad but to 
sing songs and draw designs, and become gfeat and famous. 

coloured draught; every page has the smell of April. iJvet allAhings 
given, the sleep of flocks and the growth of leaves, the laugnte* in 
divided lips of flowers and the music at tlie*nioihil*cl mouth of the 
flute-player, there is cast a pure fine veil of Hgh^ softer than sleep wid 
keener than sunshine. Tlio^weeluc-s of sky and leaf, of^ras^ and 
water—the bright light life of bird, chihl, and beast—is, so to speak, 
kept , fresh by some graver .sense of Taitirful and mysterious 18ve, 
jBxplained and vivified by a conscience and pivposo in the artistis li»nd 
and mind. Shch a fiery outbreak of spring, such an i(jsvftTgction of 
fierce noral life and radiant riot of cliildish power and pleasure, no 
poet or painter over gave before ; such lustre of green leaves and 
flushed limbs, kindj|jjd cloud and fervent fleece, yvS neyei wrought 
into speech or shape. ’ 
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The crosses which genius is heir to had been wholly unfore¬ 
seen, and they befell him early. He wanted, too, ^he ?s 
of hand, and fine, tact o^ fancy and taste, to impress ll^n 
the oflTspring of his thoughts that popular shape 'vhich|gives 
such productions immediate circulation. JTis works wj^re, 
therefore, looked coldly on by the world, and were' only 
esteemed by men of poe,j;io minds, or those who were fond 
of things ovt'of the coinuion way. He earned a kttlo fame,* 
but no money, by' \.h(!so speculations, and had to depend for 
bread on the labours of the graver. 

All this neiflior c'Tshed his spirit nor induced him to 
work" more in the way of tho world ; but it Lad a visible 
influ'fnce upon his mind. He becan a: more sesiously 
thoughtfuki avoided the company of ’iien, and lived in 
thew manner of a hernjit in that vast wilderness, LOndoA. 
Nec^sity made hii^ frugal, and h’onc.sty and indepei’donee 
^escribed plain clothes, liomely fare, and a cheap habita¬ 
tion. He was thus compelled more thaji over to retire to 
jVworlds of his own creating, and seek solace in visions of 
paradise for the joys which the earth denied him. By 
frequent indulgence in these imaginings he gradually began 
to believe in tlie reality of what dreaming fancy painted— 
the pictured forms which ^warmed before his eyes assumed, 
‘■im his apprehension, the stability of positive .’evelations, 
and hte mistook the vivid figures which his professional* 
imagination shaped for the poets, and heroes, and princes 
of old. "Amongst his friends he at length ventured# to 
intimate that the designs on whicia he was engaged were not 
fropvnis owii mind, but copied from grand works revealed 
to him in visionsand those who believed that would 
re&dily lend an ear ‘to the assurance that ho was commanded 
to ejiecute his performances by a celestial tongue! 

Of these *imaginary visitations he made good u'je, when 
he^ jmmnted his truly original and beautiful mode of 
engraving r.nd tinting his plates. He had mgde the dpigns 
ofc his “ Days of Innocence,” and was meditating, he said, 
on the bjest means of multiplying their resemblance in form 
f.fd«in hueg he felt sorely perplexed. At’last he was made 
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aware that th<^spirit of his favourite brother Robert was in 
l^e, i^on^j and to this celestial visitor he applied for counsel. 
The spirit advised him at once: “ Wrft%” he said, “ the 
poctr^ and dray the designs upon the copper witli a 
certain liquid (which he named, and whiclf I’lake ever kept 
a se<#et): then cut the plain parts of thy plate dowp with 
aquafortis, fwid this will give; thc^ whole, both poetry and 
Tigures, iifctho nianncsr of a stereotype.” The plan recom¬ 
mended by this gracious spirit was ad^*^)ted ; the plates 
Were engi-avt^, and the work printed (^f. ^ The artist then 
added a peculiar beauty of his own* *Hc ttnted both the 
figures and ^he verso with a variety of coft)urs, amongst 
whichf whTie yellow prevails, the whole fias a rich and» lus¬ 
trous beauty, to wlpch I know littlo that can be%compared. 
lbc*lizc of th(‘se prints Js four inches and a-half high.by 
threeomches wide. The original genius Blake was al^’ays 
confined, thi’ough poverty, to small dimensions. Sixty-fio^ 
plates of oopper were an object to him who liwd little 
money. The “Oates of Pai’adisc,” a work of sixteen' 
designs, and those exceedingly small, was his next under¬ 
taking. The meaning of the artist is not a little obs^re ; 
it seems to have been his object to rypresont the injiocenco, 
the happiness, and the upward vpirations of man. They 
bespeak oilb intimately acciuainted with the looks and 1die' 
feeliiigs of children. Over them there is*shed a Wnd of 
mystci’ious halo, which raises feelings of devotion. The 
“ 8t)ngs of Innocence” and the “ Gates of Paradise^’ became 
'[)opular among tho collectors of priitts. To .the sketch¬ 
book and the cabinet tho works of Blake are ifnfortuPiuiely 
confined. 

If there be mystery in the meaning of the “ Gatesi’ot 
Paradise,” his succeeding performance, by name “ tJRrtSEN,” 
has the fnerit or the fault of sur^ssi^g all hulnan compre¬ 
hension. Tho spirit which dictated this strange wo»jj:,’was 
undoubtedly % dark one ; nor does the strange kind of» 
prose which is intermingled with tlxe figures .serve to 
enlighten us. There are in all twmnty^even»desi^iiS, repre¬ 
senting beings human, demoniac, and divtna, tti situatiop^ , 
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of pain and sorrow and suffering. One character—evidently 
an evil spirit—appears in most of the plates; th^ h(^rc^ 
of hell^and the ^frors df darkness and divine wrath, 
his sole portion. His swims in gulfs of fire, descfjds in 
cataracts of flarte, lipids combats with sc^ly serpents, or 
writhes in anguish without any vi^bl# cause. One his 
exploits is to chaie a iomale soul through ajoarrow gate, 
ai}d hurl her headlcng 'down into a darksome ,pit. I'hcf 
wild verses, whicid are scattered here and there, talk of the 
sons and the dau^ters of TJrizen. lie s"ems to have 
extracted tliess twenty-seven scenes out of many visions ; 
whEfti he meast by them even his wife declai id she could 
not,tell, though she was sure they had, meaning, and a 
fine one. # Something like the fall jjf Lucifer and the 
creation of Man is dimly visible in this extravagant«work. 
It is not a little fearful to look upon—a powerful^ dark, 
terrible, though undefined and indescribable, impression is 
left on ,the mind; and it is in no haste to be gone.' The 
' size of the designs is four inches by six ; they bear date, 

“ Lambeth, 1794 .” He had left Poland Street, and was 
residing in Hercules Buildings. 

The name of Blake began now to be known a little, and 
Edwards, the bookseller, fflnployed him to illustrate Young’s 
“.Night Thoughts.” The reward in money was small, but' 
the temptation In fame was great; the work was performed^ 
something in the manner of old books with illuminated 
margins.. AIoi% the ample margins which the poetryJeft 
on the page, the artist sketched ihis fanciful creations, con- 
tr^cjilng or Expanding them according to the space. Some 
of those'des^ns were in keeping with the poems, but there 
were others whici: alarmed fastidious people : the serious 
andfthe*pious were not prepared to admire shapes trembling 
in,,nudity cound the verses of a grave divine.,, In the 
eyub^rance of Young* there are many fine figures; but they 
are tigule^of speech only, on which art should waste none 
of its skjll. This Avork was so much, in many parts, to the 
satisfaction cf Flaxman that he introduced Blake to 
^^E^yley, tSio poet, who, in , 1800 , persuaded him to remove 
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to Felpham in Sussex, to make engravings for the “ Life of 
popper.” T6 that place he accordingly went with his wife 
miT Slater, and was welcomed * by Mgylcy wit^ much 
affe(g*on. , Of his journey and his feelings he gives the 
folliwing accouiTt to Flaxman, whoja he*usually addressed 
th^, “Dear J^culpiortif Eternity” :— 

“ We ar^ arrived sllfe at our cott%e, which fs more 
beautifu^than I thought it, and convenient. It^s a 

perfect model for cottages and, I tlnnk„for paficcs of mag¬ 
nificence, o%ly enlarging and not altering its proportions, 
and adding ornaments and not pritj?ipilla. Nothing can 
be more griind than its simplicity and usefuj^icss. Fei^ham 
is a %wee* plac^ ^r study, because it more spirituaj^ than 
London. Ileaveij^opens here on all sides her gulden gates; 
her •windows are not obstructed by vapours; voices of 
celej|;ial inhabitants ar!? more distinctly heard, and ^heir 
forms more distinctly seen; and m^ cottage is alsc^ a 
shadow of,their houses. My wife and sister are ^oth well^ 
and are courting l^eptune for an embrace.” 

Thus far had he written* in the language aifd feelings of 
a person of upper air ; though some of the expressions are 
tinctured with the peculiar enthusiasm of the man, they 
might find shelter under the Ihjeftso of figurative speech, 
and pass* muster as the poetic language of new-foymi 
hagpiness. Blake thus continues ;— 

“ And now begins a new life, because another covering of 
earth is shaken* off. I am more famed 4 n h^aigm for my 
works than I could well ^jonceive. Iii ray brain are studies 
and chambers filled with books and pictures'of old,»,which 
I wrote and painted in ages of eternity hpjpro my mo^^tal 
life, and those works are the delight ifend study of arch¬ 
angels. Why, then, should I be anxious about tli^ riohes or 
fame qf mortality 1 You, O do*r Flaxman, *re a suljime 
archangel, my friend and companiofl^ from eternity., ]^re- 
well. my dear friend, remember me and my yrife fh* Tovj 
and iriendship to Mrs. Flaxman, whem we ardejitly dejire 
to entertain beneath our thatched roof of russet gold” 

This letter, written in the, year * 1800 ,.gi»vta* the. trye 
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tw'ofold image of the author’s mind. During the day he 
was a man of sagacity and sense, who handled his graver," 
wisely, ajfid conveptd in a wholesome and pleasant manfier; 
in the evening, when he had done his prescribed tsCidt, he 
gave a loose to his imagination. While employed on tdiose 
engravings which accompany the works-of Cowper, heriaw 
such company as the country where he resided afforded, 
anc\ talked ^with Ilayley about poetry with a feeling to 
which the author j>f tlie “Triumphs of Temper” was an 
utter stranger; but at the close of day away went Blake to 
the sea-shore to indulge, in his own thoughts and 

i. 

“ High converse with the dead to hold.” 

Here he foigot the present moment, and*, lived in the past. 
He .conceived, verily, that he had dived in other days,®»ntc 
had formed friendships with ifomer and Moses, ^vith 
cjgiiidar and Virgil, with Dante and Milton. These great 
men, he,iasserted, appeared to him in visions,*-- and even 
entered into conversation. Milton, in a moment of con¬ 
fidence, entrusted him with a whole poem of his, which the 
worl(^, had never seen; but unfortunately the communica¬ 
tion was oral, and the poetry seemed to have lost much of 
its brightness in Blake’s recitation. When asked about the 
looks of those visions, ho answered, “ They are a<l majestic 
shadows, grey bfit luminous, and superior to the common 
height of nyjn.” -It was evident that the solitude of the 
country gave him a larger swing in imaginary matters. 
His wife often acc6mpanied him> to these strange inter-' 
vie\^«j she skw nothing and heard as little, but she was 
ceriain that hfff<iiusband both heard and saw. 

EJake’s mind at^'all times resembled that first page in 
the mugioian’s book of gramoury, which made 

“ The cobveb on the dungeon wall 
Seem'Ripestry in lordly hall.” 

Mig mind pould convert the most ordinary occurrence' into 
something mystical and supernatural. He often saw less 
i^^’egtic shkpes^tkan 'those of the poets of “old, “Did you 
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ever see a fairyj^ funeral, madam 1 ” he once said to a lady, 
wi^ lfapj«5ned to sit by him in copipany. “ Never, sir ! ” 
was tho answer. “I have,” said Blake,*‘*but not before 
last n^t. •! •was.walking alone in my garden; there was 
great* stillness among tl^e branches aftd flowers, and more 
than •Common sweetness ^n the air. I Jieard a lo\» and 
[Jeasant sound, and I knew not wl^ince it tamo. At last 
r saw tho kroad leaf of a flower mou#, and uuclernoath •! 
saw a procession of creatures of the size aifti colour of green 
and grey grasSioppers, bearing a body Vid, out on a rose- 
leaf, which they buried with songs, a*ck then disappeajpd. 
It was a faify funeral.” It would, pejhapf, have been 
better for ^is fsfnm had he connected it more with <lhe 
superstitious beliefs #f his country—amongst the ^Ives and 
fairie*^is fancy miglit hav%wanderod at will—their popular 
character would perhaps have kept him tvithin tho boufids 
of traditionary belief, and the sea of his imagination might* 
have had a shore. 

After a residence of thtee years in his <jpttage at 
Felpham, he removed to 17 South INloltori Street, London, 
where he lived seventeen years, lie came back to tOKvn 
with a fancy not a little exalted bjf the solitude <(f the 
country, and in this mood designeihiid engraved an exteu- 
^ve and strcftige work which he entitled ‘^Jerusalem.” 
produetion so exclusively wild was nbt allowed to mak'h its, 
appearance in an.ordinary way : he thus ayiouwced it;—■ 
“ After my three years’ slumber on tho banks of th5 ocean, 
I*again display my giant fbrms to the ^ublic.”^* Of tjicso 
designs there are no less than a hundred; what tlTffir 
meaning is the artist has left unexplainecl^ It^seems of a' 
religious, political, and spiritual kind, and wanders from 
hell to heaven, and from* heaven to earth—now gTkncing 
into the distractions of our own dJys, 4 ind then making a 
transition to^the antediluvians. The t;fowning d(;feeb»if 
obscurilf^ j mea«ing seems now and then about fo dewn ; 
you turn plate after plate, and read motto after mbtto, in* 
the hope of escapijig from darkness into ligfft. J3ut the 
first might as well be looked at •last} the whole seems* a< 

171 
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riddle -which no ingenuity can solve. Yet, if the work be 
looked at for form and effect rather than for rcsaring, 
nian^ figures rSay be pronounced worthy of Michael Angelo. 
There is wonderful freedom of attitude and positio;);. Men, 
spirits, gods, and rfngels move with an case which -makes 
one'> lament that we know not wherefore they ard‘’put in 
motion. Well might Jlayley call him his “ gentle visionary 
Blake.” ''Ho considered the “Jerusalem ” to btphis greatest 
work, and for a Sot of the tinted engravings charged twenty- 
five guinoa.s. Fiw joined the artist in 'liis admiration. 
The “ Jerusalem,’^ with all its giant forms, failed to force 
its way into circulation. 

' His next work was the Illustrations of Blam’s - Grave,”’ 
which cVime to the world with the following commendation 
by Fuseli:—“The author of the moral series beforerws has 
endeavoured toOxwakeu sensibility by touching wir sym¬ 
pathies with nearer, less ambiguous, and loss ludicrous 
imagery than what mythology, gothic superstition, or sym¬ 
bols, as. far-fetched as inadequate, could supply. His 
avocation has been chiefly employed to spread a familiar and 
domestic atmosphere round the most important of all sub¬ 
jects^ to connect thowvisible and the invisible world without 
provoking probability,* and to lead the eye from the milder 
light of time to the radiations of eternity.'’ For these 
twelve “ Inventions,’'’ as ho called them, Blake paceived 
twenty guineas from Cromek, the engraver—a man of 
skill in art and taste in literature. The price was «4ittle, 
but, nevei,-theless it was more than he usually received for 
Sifch productions. He also undertook to engrave them. 

But Blkkte’s ^-mode of engraving was as peculiar as his 
style of designing ; it had little of that grace of execution 
aboutf' it which attracts customlBrs, and the “ Inventions,’’ 
after an experiment or* two, were placed under the fashion¬ 
able graver of 'Louis Schiavonetti. Blake was deeply 
ince.ised—he complained that he was depreved of the profit 
of engraving hi»^ own designs, and, with even less justice, 
that Schiavbnettirwas unfit for the task. 

" Some of these twelve “Inventions'^” are natural and 
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pgetic,,others oxiiibit laborious attempts at the terrific and 
^^«i4)liii*e. “The Old Man at TWath’s^Door ” is one of 
the besfa in “ The Last Day ” there are fflic group® and 
adniirape sifiglo figures, “ The Wise Ones of the Earth 
Plead^g before the lycx^rable Throne,*’ and the “ Descent 
of the Condemned,” are areations of a hifili order. ’ ‘VThe 
I^ath of the hltrong Wicked IVTan*" is fearful and extra¬ 
vagant, and*tho flames in which the saul dgparts^rom th8 
body have no warrant in the poem or ifi belief. “The 
Descent of Ch?ist into tlie Grave ” is SoriMal and tamo; 
and the hoa^ old soul, in the “4')ftith of the Gqfid 
Man,” traveying heavenward betwenm twe^ordTnary angels, 
required* little outla^' of fancy. The frontispiece--a nalfbd 
Angel descending he;ftilong, and rousing the dead with the 
sound*cJ the last trumpet • alarmed Mie devout people of 
the norft), and made maids and matrons r<?tire behind thftir 
fans. 

If the trariquillity'of Illake’s life was a little disturbed 
by the dispute about the twelve “Inventions,” it^vas com¬ 
pletely shaken by the controv ersy which now arose between 
him and Cromck respecting his “ Canterbury Pilgrimag#,” 
and the famous one by Stothard. .'I'lwt two artists at one 
and the same time should choose the same subject for the 
pgncil seems *scarccly credible,—especially tvl^en such sub¬ 
ject Wift not of a temporary interest. *The coincidence hero 
was so close, that* Blake accused Stothard, of obtaining 
knowTedge of his design through Cromel^ while St^hard, 
with equal warmth, asserted that Blake had cotnmenged 
his picture in rivalry of himself. Blalge declared tldit 
Oromek had actually commi.ssioned hiia t8 ^aint the 
“Pilgrimage” before Stothard thought or his; to which 
promek replied that the or^er had been given ii^a Vision, 
for he nevCT gave it. Stothard, a man little likely to be* 
aside.from Jtruth by love of gain as by Visions, added?<to 
Oromek’* denial ^he startling testimony that BlakS visfited 
him during the early progress of his picture, and exjflressed 
fiis approbation of ^t in such terms tha* h§ prqppsed to 
introduce Blake.’s portrait in the •procession, atfa mark df 
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esteem. It is probable that Blake obeyeA some im^gintyy 
revelation in this matter, and mistook it for the ^rd# jAan 
earthly employer; but whether commissioned by.|i vision 
or by mortal lips, his “Canterbury Pilgrimage” .;iade its 
appearance in an exhibition of his principal works, in* the 
house of his brether in Broad Street, during the summer 
of 1809. 

Of oiVginad -.designs, this singular exliibitio'h contained 
sixteen—they were announced as chiefly of a spiritual 
and political mature ”—but then the spiritual works and 
p litical feelings ’of"Blake were unlike tho§,e of any other 
man. One piece repi’oscnted “The Spiritual Form, of 
In elson,.,guiding Leviatlian.” AnotJier, “The ‘Spiritual 
Form of Pitt guiding Behemoth.”* This probably con- 
‘founded both divifles and pc’iticians j there is doubt 
that plain men "^ent wondering away. The chief ^^.traction 
was “ The Canterbury Pilgrimage,” not indeed from its 
exceflence, but from the circumstance of its origin, which 
was wcM known about town, and pointedly alluded to in 
the catalogue. The. picture is a failure. Blake was too 
^reat a visionary for dealing with such litoral wantons as' 
the Wife of Bath ^.nd her jolly companions. The natural 
flesh and blood of Chaucer prevailed against him. He 
giyos grossn@s3> of body for grossness of mind—tries to, bo 
merry and wicked—and in vain. 

Thpse who missed instruction in his pictures found 
entertainment in his catalogue, a wild performance, over- 
fls'wing v!ith the oddities and dreams of the author—which 
may be conside.red as a kind of public declaration of his 
faith concerning art and artists. His first anxiety is about 
Ips colours. “ Colouring,” says this new lecturer on the 
Chiaro-si^3uro, “does pot depend on where the colours arp 
put, but on whe»9 the lights and darks are put, and all 
depends on forn'i or outline. Where thg^t is wrong the 
colouring never can bo right, and it is always wrong in 
Titian and Correggio, Rubens and Rembrandt; till we get 
rid oS ^thenj w<* shall never equal ,,Raphael and Albei‘t 
Durer, Michael Angelo* and Julio Romano. Clearness and 
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precision have been my chief objects in painting these 
pl<i(^r/s—^plear colours 'and firm, determinate lineaments, 
unbroRen by shadows—•which ought to fiifplay, and not 
hide f(»m, as is tl^e practice of the later schools of Italy 
and glanders, 'liho picture of ‘The SptrituAl Form of Pitt’ 
is a pfoof of power ftf colours, unsullied ^ith oil or ,)vith 
any cloggy vehicle. Oil Jias b(;cn falsely suppo.sed to give 
strength tc* colours, but a little consideration i^just show 
the fallacy of this opinion. Oil will not*llrink or absorb 
colour enough*to stand the test of any,littlo time, and of 
the air. Let the works of artists, since flubens’ time 
witness to th^ villainy of those who first broil^ht oil-pamt- 
ing intogeilferal opusion and practice, since which we l^ve 
never had a picturo#painted that would show itsWlf by the 
sid^ ^ an earlier composition. This, is an awful thing to 
say to Sil-painters ; they may call it niadiiess, but it is trjie. 
All the genuine old little pictures are in fresco and nob 
in oil.” 

Having settled the true grinciplos and proper materials 
of colour, ho proceeds to open up the mystery of his own 
productions. Those who failed to comprehend the pictiyes 
on looking at them had only to tyrn to the following 
account of the Pitt and the NelsorJ?—“These two pictures,” 
he says, “ afe compositions of a mythological cast, similar 
fo tlw)se Apotheoses of Persian, Hindoo, %nd Egyptian 
_ antiquity, which ,aro still preserved in rude mjpntiments,' 
being copies from some stupendous originaTs now’*lost, or 
pbrhaps buried to some happier age. The Artist, having 
been taken, in vision, to the ancient republics, fnonarctiies, 
and patriarchates of Asia, has seen* thasw wonderful 
originals, called in the sacred Scriptuiifs the cherubiuT, 
which were painted and sculptured on the walls of temples, 
towns, 'cities, palaces, and erected fn the highly* cultivated 
fifties of E^pt, Moab, and Edom, among the rivefg,*^ 
Paradi|p, bmng originals from which the Gneefe^ and 
Hetrurians copied Hercules, Venus, Apollo, and*all th» 
ground-works of ancient art. They wpre eaecuteej in a 
very superior styfe to those justly-admirefl pofies, bewigi 
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■with their accompaniments terrific and grand in the 
highest degree. The artist has endeavoured to ejniikfte 
the grandeur those scenes in his vision, and to vision, 
it to modern times on a smaller scale.. TheoGree its 
are daughters of Memory, and not of InspiraGMlv; .the 
Imagination, and therefore not hutkors of such siablime 
conceptions; some of those wonderful orig'uals were one 
hundred feet in Imiglit; some were painted fis picture's, 
some were carw*! as basso-relievos, and some as groups of 
statues, all containing mythological and incondite mean¬ 
ing. The artist Auishes it was now the fashion to make 
su’ch monuntents, and then he should not doubt of having 
a national commission to execute thosa pictures of Nelson 
and Pitt* on a scale suitable to the g 'andeur of the nation 
■^ho is the parent pf his heroes, in highly-finished /resco, 
where the colours^ would be as permanent as precious4fetone3.” 

The man who could not only write down, but deliberately 
correct the printer’s sheets which recoi^ied matter so utterly 
wild and mad, was at the same time perfectly sensible to the 
exquisite'nature of Chaucer’s delineations, and felt rightly 
what sort of skill his inimitable pilgrims required at the 
hand of an artist. He who saw visions in Ooele-Syria, and 
statues a hundred feet ‘high, wrote thus concerning Chaucer 

“ The characters of his pilgrims are the characters which 
compose all ages and nations; as one age falls another risei, 
vdiflerent to mortal sight, but to immortals only the same, 
for we'^see the'same characters repeated again and agaon, in 
animals, in vegetables, and in men; nothing new occurs ‘In 
identical eliistence. Accident ever varies ; substance can 
never sufFo^? ‘shaifgo nor decay. Of Chaucer’s characters, 
Spme of the nai^es or titles are altered by time, but the 
characters themselves for ovei remain unaltered, and 
consequenGy they are the physiognomies of.<''universar 
.^man life, beyond which nature never steps. Names 
alter^'things never alter; I have knowii multittides of 
those who would have been monks in the age of monkery, 
who ip this deistical age are deists. As Linnaeus numbered 
(tlt9 plants so Chaucer numbered the classes of mep.” 
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His own notions, and much of fiis peculiar practice in 
ai^Warrf scattered at random over the pages of this curious 
proouction. His love of a distinct ‘outlirje^iade him use 
close anffclinging dresses ; they are frequently very graceful 
—at ^mer time^ ihey are constraingfl, a>ul deform the 
figureyt*which they s» stantily cover. “Tlie grco^t and 
golden rule of art,” sayS he, “ is thisthat the ihoro 
d&tinct anc^ sharp and wiry the l)(?unfjing line, the mor^ 
perfect the work of art; and the less 'kee^ and Siarp this 
external line, tfce greater is the evidence of weak, imitative 
plagiarism and bungling; Protogfmes ^nd* Apelles knew 
each other by^his line. How do wo*distings[ish the cAk 
from ti «3 l^jech, *tfie horse from the ox, but by the 
bounding outline 1 flow do we distinguish on(\ face or 
coutnt^tance from another, but by the bounding line and its 
infinitejinflections and movements ? ‘Le.'jvo out this line, 
and you leave out life itself: all is chao.s again, and the line 
of the Almighty musf. be drawn out upon it, before man or 
beast can exist.” 

These abominations, concealed outline and tricks of 
colour, now bring on one of those'visionary fits to which 
Blake was so liable, and he narrate.s, with the most amusfng 
wildness, sundry revelations ma<lo*to him concfcrning 
them. He informs us that certain painters were demons— 
ftt loftse on earth to confound the shafp,. wiry outline,” 
and fill men’s minds with fear and perturbations. vHe* 
signifies that he *liimself was for some tiiAe a ‘nyserable^ 
instrument in the hands, of Cliiaro-s«uro demons, who 
employed him in making “ experiment pictuyes in «]ii.” 
“ These pictures,” says he, “ were the reault of J;emptations 
and perturbations labouring to destroy i^fcaginative powe#* 
by means of that infernal machine called Chiaro-sjurc^ in 
the hand# of Venetian and Flemiah demons, who hate tljo 
Boman and Florentine schools. Thej|; cause that ever,^- 
thing ip art'*slpill become a machine; tfiey cause^ tha^ *fch 0 
execution shall be all blocked up with brown shadows 4 
they put the artist in fear and doubt j)t his own 
pHj^inal conceptio^f. The spirit ,of Titi&n was piAtfcularly 
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active in raising doubts concerning the possibility of 
executing without a luodel. Rubens is a laost outragewie 
demon, and by ixfusing the remembrances of his p^tjfres 
and style of execution, hinders all power of intTVidual 
thought. Correggio ^s a soft and effemiViate, consequently 
a most^cruel demon, whose whole delight is to cause c^'dless 
labour to whoever- suffers him to enter his mind.” When 
all this is translated! into the language of sublunary life, is 
only means that piak’e was haunted with the excellences of 
other men’s works, and finding himself unequal to the task 
of rivalling tlifi soft,and glowing colours and singular effects 
of Mght and s,hade of'^certain great masters, betook himself 
to the study of others not less eminent, who happened to 
have laid^mt their strength in outline.- 

The impression which the talents and oddities of Blake 
made on men of (jaste and genius is well described ^ one 
fvhose judgment in whatever is poetical no one will 
questiqp. Charles Lamb had communicated to James 
I Montgomery’s book on chimney-sweepers the little song by 
Blake, which I have already quoted; it touched the feelings 
of Bernard Barton so deeply, that he made inquiries, of his 
friehd about the author, upon which he received the 
following letter in explarjation, written some six years ago 
—“ Blake is a real name, I assure you,” says Lamb; “ and 
a mq^t extraordinary nian he is, if he be still living. He 
the Blake whose wild designs accompany a splendid eSition 
of Blair’s Grave,’ which you may perhttps have seen or 
heard of; in one cf. which he pictures the parting of souj 
an^ body a solid mass of human form floating off, God 
knows how, Jfrgm s lumpish mass, fac-simile to itself—left 
behind on the '.jeath-bed. Ho paints in water-colours 
marvellous strange pictures—visions of his brain which he 
asserts that he has seen., They have great merit. , He has 
seen the old Welsh Lards on Snowdon, He has seen the 
hestdt^fwlest, the strongest, and the ugliest man left alive 
f’-om the massacre of the Britons by the Rffmans, a'hd has 
painted thenj, from memory (I have seen these paintings), 
_apd asserts thecn to be as good as the figures of i^phael 
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and Angelo, but not better, as they had precisely the same 
visions ‘and pifophotic visions with himself. The 
painters in oil (which he will have it th^i neither of these 
greaA'masters evpr practised) he affirms to have been the 
ruijimf art; agd asserts that all the*whiite he was engaged 
on ^s water-paintiftgs,* Titian was disturbing him*-^itian, 
the evil genius of oil-painting | His pictures, one in 
particular the “Canterbury Pilgrjftis,” hav^ wondoaful 
power and spirit, but hard and dry, yeiT with grace. He 
has written •a catalogue of them, vjjith a most spirited 
criticism on Chaucer, but mystical,a«d ?u11 of vision. I 
have heard his poems, but never seen tSera. Th«e is 
one' t<k a ttger, which I have heard recited, beginning ■ 

‘ ‘ ‘ Tiger, tig^ burning bright. 

Through tne deserts of the fight,’ ” 

which is glorious. /But, alas ! I have not the book,*ana the 
man is flown, whither I know not—to Hades or a mad^ 
house—but I must look *on him as one o? the most 
extraordinary persons of the age.” 

To describe the conversations which Blake held in prose 
with demons, and in verso with Jwigels, would fill Volumes, 
and an ondinary gallery could not contain all the hej^ls 
whi(^ he drew of his visionary wsitants* That aH this 
was real he himself most sincerely believe^; nay, ^ 
infectious was his enthusiasm, that some afiute aiiit sensible 
•persons who heard him expatiate sho^k their.heads, and 
hinted that he was an extraordinary man, artfl that*tljerQ 
might be something in the matter. Ofie d diis brethren, 
an artist of some note, employed him freijuently in drawjtig 
the portraits of those who appeared to him in» visions. 
The mo%t propitious time for thoso “ angel visits ” was from 
nine at night till five in the morning;, and so docil^ wo;? 
his sjgritua'i sjtters, that they appeared at the wiSl^ ot his , 
friends. Sometimes, however, the shapp 'which he desirud 
to draw was long in appearing, and he sat with hig pencil 
and paper ready *nd his eyes idly roaming* ir^ vacancyhjl 
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at once the vision came upon him, a^d he b^gan to tvork 
like one possessed. 

He wi£s requested to draw the likeness of Sir William 
Wallace: the eyg of Blake sparkled, for ht? adn^red 
heroes, “ William Wallace ! ” he ej^claimed-; “I see*h5ra 
now—there, there ^ how noble he looks—reach me 'tny 
things ! ” Having drawn for some time, with the same 
card of hand and, steadiness of eye as if a living sitter 
had been before hftn, Blake stopt suddenly, and said,' “ I 
cannot finish him ■—Edward the First has stepF’in between 
him s^ud me.” “ That’sducky,” said his friend, “for I want 
the portrait of ^idw./ird too.” Blake took another sheet of 
paper,^ and ^ketched the features of Plarftagenet; mpon 
which his hiajesty politely vanished, and-the artist finished 
the "head of Wallace. '‘And pray, sir,” said a gentle|friin? 
who heard Blake’s Jriend tell his story, “ was Sir Wifiiam 
' W^allace an heroic-looking man ? And what sort of personage 
y-'as Ed\4tard?” The answer was: “There thc^ are, sir, 
both framedjand hanging on the,wall behind you; judge for 
yourself.” “ I looked (says my informant) and saw two 
warlike heads of the size of common life. That of Wallace 
‘was nolde and heroic, .that■ of Edward stern and bloody. 
The first had the front of a god, the latter the aspect of a 
de&on.” . 

,The' friend who obliged me with these anecdotes,» on 
obsorving^Jthe inljpreat which I took in the rubject, said, “ I 
know much about Blake—I was his companion for nine 
years., I have sat l^eside him frdm ten at night till three' 
in tBe morning, sometimes slumbering and sometimes 
wajjjing, but Blike,, never slept; he sat with a pencil and 
papfer drawing poriVaits of those whom I most desired to 
see. I \^ill |how you, sir, some of Ihese works.” He took 
out^ a large book filjed Vith drawings, opened it, and 
cuhtiuSied, “ Observe* the poetic fervour of that face— 

is Pinda.r as he stood a conqueror in .the Olympic 
games. “And this ‘lovely creature is Oorinna, who con. 
quered ki 4 )pe?r^ iiw the same place. That lady is Lais, 
ciMfe 'tourtesau-“-with the infpudence whicli is part of her 
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profession, she stept in between Blake and Oorinna, and 
'IH? ’|as .obligecJ to paint her to get her away ! There. 1 
that^s a face of a different stamp—dh»i you conjecture 
whojhe is?” J'Soine scoundrel, I should think, sir.” 
“ Th|re, now—that is a strong proof oS thehccuracy of Blake 
— h^ is a scoundrdl indeed ! Tlie very individual, task- 
^ master whcoi Moses slew in Egypt. And who is this, 
now—only imagine who this is ? , “ Other t^an a g^sod 
one, I doubt, sir.” “ You are right; rft is a fiend—he 
resembles, a*hd this is remarkable, tyvo, men who shall 
be nameless : one is a great law-gej, and the other—I 
wish I could name him—is a suborner of ^alse witn^ses. 
The ether head? .now 1—this speaks for itself—it i'v the 
head of Herod; 'low like an eminent offieir in the 
a?n“fT ” 

IIe> closed the book, and taking out A small panel from 
a private drawer, said, “ This is the last which I shalL 
show you but it fis the greatest curiosity of alh Only 
look at the splendour of J,he colouring and the originaf’ 
character of the thing 1 ” “I see,” said I, *“a naked 
figure with a strong body and a short neck—with burjiing 
eyes which long for moisture, and, a face wortliy of a 
murderer, holding a bloody cuplhi his clawed hands, out 
of which it* seems eager to drink. 1 never saw any shape 
so strange, nor did I ever see any colourihg so curiously 
splendid—a kiiyl of glistening green and dpsky golc^ 
beawtifully varnished. But what in the* worlds is it 1 ” 
*“ It is a ghost, sir—the giiost of a fled—a spiritualisation 
of the thing ! ” “ Ho saw this in a vision, tWn ? ” l*«aid. 

“ I’ll tell you all about it, sir. I ftillei ^ou him one 
evening, and found Blake more than usually excited. f[e 
told me he had seen a •wonderful thing—the gh»st of a 
flea ! ‘And did you make a draWiri" of him ? *I inquired. 

‘ Ho indeed ’ said he; ‘I wish I hmi, but I shall, 
appeal^ again!’ He looked earnestly into. a* ,corner 
of the room, and then said, ‘ Here h® is—reach me nfy 
thiijgs—I shall keep luy eye on him.,, Thare he,comes I 
his eager tongueVhisking out of his moulh„a‘‘cup ia,bfe. 
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hand to hold blood, and covered with a scaly skin of gold 
and green; ’—as he described him so he drew nim.” , 

Visions, such a, 'are said to arise in the sight of tucse 
who indulge in opium, were frequently pYesent( to B;|kke; 
nevertheless he sometimes desired to see a .,spirit in f^n. 
“For ,muny years,,” said ho, “I longed to see Satail—I 
never could believe that Ije was the vulgar fiend which our 
legends rejwesent hifn^—I imagined him a classic spirit, 
such as he appear&l to him of Uz, with some of his original 
splendour about |hii,n. At last I saw him. w £is goin^ 
upstqirs in the dark,'_w}ien suddenly a light came streaming 
amongst my feoo; I turned round, and there he was looking 
fierce’,y at me through the iron grating of my- sts^rcase 
window. F called for my things—Katherine thought the 
fit of song was on me, a^nd brought me pen and ink—I said', 
husht!—never mindi'-this will do—as he appeared so Is^drew 
thtm—there he is.” Upon this, Blake took out a piece of 
^aper with a grated window sketched oi, it, while through 
the bars glared the most frightful phantom that over man 
imagined. Its eyes were large and like live coals—its teeth 
as lopg as those of a harrow, and the claws seemed such as 
might aj)pear in the distempered dream of a clerk in the 
Herald’s office. “It is toe gothic fiend of our legends,” 
'said Blake—“the true devil—all else are apocryphal.” 

Th^e stories are sca/cely credible, yet there can bg no 
d‘mbt of thqir accuracy. Another friend, op whoso veracity 
I have the fullest dependence, called one evening on Blafce, 
and found him sittiiig with a pencil and a panel, drawing at 
portMit witFi, all the seeming anxiety of a man who is 
conscious thad he has got a fastidious sitter; he looked and 
drfeiv, and drew aiii looked, yet no living soul was visible. 
“ Disturb me not,” said ho, in a whisper, “ I have one sitting 
to me.” “ Bitting to you ! ’ exclaimed his astonished,visitor; 

is he, and v^hiat is hel—I see no one.” “ But I see 
.him, siri" answered Blake, hjiughtily; “ thpre he i?, his 
name is Lot—you njay read of him in the Scripture. lie is 
sitting fpr^his portrait.” 

•cl^ad he aljva^s thoughts so idly, and wrought on such 
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visionary ma^tera, tliia memoir would have been the story 
!> madman, instead of the life of a gian of genius, sotfie 
of ^-hose works are worthy of any age or nation’. Even 
whia he ’was indulging in those laugj^able fancies, and 
sc^ijig visions^at ^o ^request of his friends, he conceived, 
and drew, and engraved one of the > noblest of ^all his 
production!—tlio Inventions foi> tlio Book of Job. He 
accomplished this series in a small room^ which served 'him 
for kitchen, bed-chamber, and study, whl^ro ho had no other 
companion nut his faithful K.atherino,-n.nd no larger income 
than somoriseventeen or eighteono Nullings a-week.y Of 
these Tn'sentions, as the artist loved to,call them, there are 
twenty-one, repfe^enting the IMan of Uz su,^tainiJg his 
Jigrijty amidst the inflictions of Satan, the reproaches of 
hib'jriends, and the intuits of his wife. It was in such 
things that Blake shone; the Scri*|)ture overawe'd his 
imagination, and ^he was too devout to attempt augti'u 
beyond a literal embodying of the majestic scene. ‘’He goo? 
step by step with the narrative ; always simpie, and often 
sublime—never wandering from the subject, nor overlaying 
the text with the weight of liis own exuberant fancy. ^ 

The passages, embodied, will jhow with wliiit lofty' 
themes he presumed to grapple.'' 1. Thus did Job contin¬ 
ually. 2. The Almighty watches the gcod,man’s househdld.' 
3. Satan receiving power over Job. 4. Tlic wind from tjio 
wilderness destroying Job’s children. 5.,, And* I alone 4'm 
escaped to tell thee. 6. Satan smiting Job witn sore boils. 
7. Job’s friends comforting him. 8. Lot tlfo. day,perish 
wherein I was born. 9. Then a spi^^it pas^sed before my 
face. 10. Job laughed to scorn by his’jfridncis. 11. With 
dreams upon my bed thou scarcst me-^thou affrightest^mo 
with visions. 12. 1 am young jjnd yc are old, wherefore I 
was aid-aid. 13. Then the Lord ap^wered Job out oj* the' 
whirlwind, IL When the morning'stars sang, tSgafuta-, 
and®the soii^ of Cod shouted for joy. 15. Uehold now 
Behemoth, which I made with thee.’ 16. Thoif hast 'ful¬ 
filled the, judgjupnt of the wicked. L7. J liayo heard theo 
with the hearing of my ear, but now my eye rejoicsth’l^i 
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thee. 18. Also the Lord accepted Jobt. 19. Jlvery one,a]so 
gave him a piece fjf money. 20. There were not 
women fairer than the daughters of Job. 21. So the Lord 
blessed the latter ^pnd of Job more than the beginning.^ 
While employed oh these remaiikaljle j/l’oduction^ ''he 
was miwfe sensible that the little -approbation which "^tlie 
world had ever bestowed- on him was fast leaving him. 
The waywardness pf his fancy, and the peculiar execution of 
his compositions, were alike unadapted for pouularity; the 
demand for his yverkt, lessened yearly from the time that ho 
exhibited his “pantcrbt..ry Pilgrimage and ho<;ould hardly 

procure sufiicient to. sustain life, when old a"e wap creeping 
upon iiim. , Yet, poverty-stricken as he \j'as, his cheerfulness 
never forsook him—he uttered no complaint—he contr 9 ,cted 
no debt—and contiijucd to the las'’, manly and indepei\sKnt. 

is' the fashion to praise genius when it is gone tb the 
grave—the fashion is cheap and convenient. Of the exist¬ 
ence of Plako few men of taste could be ignorant—of his 
great raeritsj multitudes knew, nor was his extreme poverty 
any secret. Yet he was reduced—one of the ornaments of 
the age—to a miserable garret and a crust of bread, and 
would Lave perished 'rrorn want, had not some friends, 
neither wealthy nor powerful, averted this disgrace from 
coming upon ouy countrj-. One of these gentlemen, Mr. 
Ixnnell, emplo 3 ’ed Plako to engrave his “Inventions of the 
Book of ;TrObl y tliis he earned money enough to keep 
him living—for the good old man still laboured with all t?ie 
ardou» of the days of his youth, and with skill equal to his 
enthusiasm. ’Thesj^engravings are very rare, very beautiful, 
an^J very peculiar, q They are in the earlier fashion of work- 
maiSsJiip, and bear no resemblance ■jyhatever to the polished 
an^, gracefukjstyle which qow prevails. I have never seen 
a t\pted copy, nor am J sure that tinting would accord with 
tiie extreme simplidity of the designs, and the mode in 
wjjich the^ are handled. “ The Songs of Innocence,- and 
these “ Inven^^ons for Job,” are the happiest of Blake’s 
works, and,ought to be in the portfolio?, of all,who are 
of nature and imagination. 
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Two extensive works, bearing the ominous names of 
’i||S^Pj^phecies,’^one concerning Anjerica, the other Europe, 
nextj^ade their appearance from his pencih and graver. The 
tirstTontakis eighteen, and the other seventeen plates, and 
botfiiare plentifully seasoned with vors^, without the in- 
cuntBrance of rhymi. l|i is impossible to, give a saOisSactory 
description of these works; the .frontispiece of the latter, 
'representing the Ancient of Days,''in an 05 b of ligiit, 
stooping into chaos, to measure out tljB world, has been 
admired lesl^for its meaning than for^tlip grandeur of its 
outline. A^head and a tail-piece in i;he d^-her have J^een 
much noticed ; one exhibits the bottom oP the sea, with 
enormous* fishe# <preying on a dead body—the othej, the 
surface, with a deat body floating, on which aii' eagle with 
cJbt'ifl'etched wings is feerUng. The two angels pouring out 
the spotted plague upon Britain—an a.^gel standing ia the 
sun, attended by three furies—and several other Inventions 
in these wild works), exhibit wonderful strength of drawing 
and splendour of colouring. Of loose prints—but which 
were meairt doubtless to form part of some extensive work— 
one of the most remarkable js the “ Great Sea Serpent and 
a figure sinking in a stormy sea sunset—the ,glow of 
which, with the foam upon the “dark waves, produces a 
magical eflfect. 

.After a residence of seventeen years ih South Mol ton 
Street, Blake removed (not in consequence, alas ! of any 
increase of fortune) to No. 3 Fountain Court, Strahd. This 
^Vas in the year 1823. Here he engraVed by day and saw 
visions by night, and occasionally employed himself in 
making Inventions for Dante; and sucK'Vas^Lls application 
that he designed in all one hundred and'^lwo, and engrovbd 
seven. It was publicly* known that he was in a Jeclhiing 
state obhealth ; that old age had'fcome upon him, and that 
he was in want. Several friends, and artists amo:.)gj'*i!h® 
numb(^r, aided , him a little, in a delicate way, by purchasing 
his works, of which he had many copies. He sold* many Sf 
||i 8 “Songs of Innocence,” and also “ Uifizep,’* and he 
Iprought incessantly upon what »he counteef hk iiiasterpaecij 
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the “ Jerusalem,” tinting and adorning it, with the hop'? t^^-t 
Ms favourite would find, a purchaser. No "one, howyy®Jf 
was found ready to lay out twenty-five guineas on a.wbrk 
which no one could have any hope of comprehending, and 
this disappointmdht sank to the old man’s heart. 

He I had now reached his seventy-first year, and‘the 
strength of nature was fast yielding. Yet he was to the 
Iasi cheerful and contented. “I glory,” he vsaid, “in 
dying, and have 'ilo grief but in leaving you, Katherine: 
we have lived happy, and we have lived loiig; we have 
been ever together, ’jet we shall be divided soon. Why 
should I fear dbath? Nor do I fear it. I have^endeavoured 
to line as Christ commands, and have ELo'dght fo worship 
God truly—in my own house, when I wSs not seen of men.” 
Ho grew weaker and weaker—he could no long^^jt sit 
upright; and was *laid in his bed, with no one to ivatch 
over him save his wife, who, feeble and old herself, 
Required help in such a touching duty. 

The “ Ai^cient of Days ” was such a favourite with 
Blake, that three days before his death he sat bolstered 
up iia bed, and tinted it with his choicest colours and in 
his happiest style. He touched and retouched it—held it 
at arm’s length, and thdt? throw it from him, exclaiming, 
“ There ! that will- do ! I cannot mend it !•” I<Ie saw his 
wife in tears—sne felt this was to be the last of his works. 

Stay, Kate ! ” (cried Blake) “ keep just as you are—I 
will draw your portrait—for you have ever been an angel 
to me.” &he obeyed, and the dying artist made a tine.- 
likohess.* 

•The very jbyfolness with which this singular man 
welcomed the cofidng of death made his dying moments 
intefisely mournful. He lay chanting songs, and the verses 
and the music were both the offspring of the moment. 
Hd,Woented that he^could no longer commit those inspira¬ 
tions, as ho called them, to paper. “ Kate,” he *taid, “ I am 

* It is descrihed by Mr. Tatham, who saw it at the time it was 
drawn, as frenzied sketch of some power, hi/jhly interesting, but 

dbt cuke." 
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a changing man—I always rose and wrote down my 
th^ngtfts, whetHer- it Ained, snowed, or shone, and youS 
arose ^o and sat beside me; this can be®rjo longer.” He 
died orTthe l2th o{ August 1827, without any visible pain 
j —hi% rife, who ^t watching him, did r,ot pjrcoive when he 
|ceased^reathing. ^ > 

William BJake was o^ low statjire and slender make, 
^^ith a higi pallid forehead, and eyes large, (Jark, and 
expressive. His temper was touchy, andjOehen moved, ho 
spoke with sBli indignant eloquence, ^hich commanded 
respect. His voice, in general, was ^oY and* musical, his 
manners gentll? and unassuming, his conversation a singular 
mixture* of* knowiedgf* and enthusiasm.' His whole life 
was one of labour fnd privation—he had neV^Sr tasted 
th^ l^*ury of that independence which comes from prq- 
flessionSl profit. This untoward fortune che endured with 
!unshaken equanimity—offering himself, in imagination, as* 

‘ a martyr in •the great cause of poetic art;— •pitying, some 
of his more fortunate brethren for their inordinate love of 
/gain; and not doubting that whatever he might liave won 
in gold by adopting other methods would have been a pqor 
compensation for the ultimate loss of^fame. Under this 
agreeable delusion he lived all hjs life; he was safisfied 
when his graver gained him a guinea a-week—the greatexs 
the pussent denial, the surer the glorj’ hereafvfer. 

Though he was ^he companion of Flaxman aij^l Fuseli, 
and sometimes their pupil, he never attained that ''profes¬ 
sional skill without which all genius is bestowed, in vain. 
He was his own teacher chiefly; and self-instvCiction,'*tl'o 
parent occasionally of great beauties, seldom irils to pro¬ 
duce great deformities. He was a mosbf’splendid tintej* 
but no colourist, and his works were all of small dimensio.is, 

' and therefore confined to the calnhet and the ’portfolio; 
His happiest flights, as well as his wild^t, are thus li^oj/ 
to remam shift ijp from the world. If we look at the, man 
^rough his best and most intelligible woyks, we shall find ’ 
iHlt he who could produce the “Songs of Innocence” 
“Experience,* the “Gatea of Paradis^”*and 

17 ^ 
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Inventions for Job,” was the possessor of^very lofty facul¬ 
ties, with no common ^kill in art, and moreover th^, hiCh 
in thought andtnode of treatment, he was a decided jyiginal. 
But should we, shutting our eyes to ijie merits of those 
works, determine ter weigh his worth by kis “ tTrizIm” his 
“PtB^eciesof hJurope and America,”*and his “ Jeru^lem,” 
our conclusion would I# very unfavourable ; ewe would s^ 
that, wit^^much f^godom of composition andcboldness oi 
posture, ho was'iSinmoaning, mystical, and extravagant, and 
that his original neode of working out his (inceptions was 
little better than U -brilliant way of animating absurdity. 
An overflow'-of imagination is a failing uncommon in this 
age^, and has generally received of lateehttle <juar*er from 
the critical portion of mankind. Tf'ct imagination is the 
life and spirit of all ^reat worl^ of genius and taste^' And, 
indeed, without il, the head thinks and the hand lafeours in 
vain. Ten thousand authors and artkts rise to the proper, 
the g(aceful, and the beautiful, forVen wh<f ascend into 
“ the he^yen of invention.” A work, whether from poet or 
painter, conceived in the fiery ecstasy of imagination, lives 
thcough every limb ; while one elaborated out by skill and 
taste,only will loo]% in comparison, like a withered and 
sapless tree beside one ‘green and flourishing. Blake’s mis¬ 
fortune was that of possessing this precious gtft in excess. 
Hid” fancy overmastei'fed him, until he at length conf&updea 
• “ the mi^’s ^yo ” with the corporeal organ, and dreamed 
himselt out of the sympathies of actual life. 

^is method of colouring waS a secret which he kept fto 
hifnself, oftconMed only to his M'ife; he believed that it 
•was revealtAJ^ in^ vision, and that he was bound in honour 
lo conceal it frVm the world. “ His modes of preparing 
hiS grdun^s,” says Smith, in his *“ Supplement to the Life 
6 f Nollekens,” “ ^d laying them over his panels for* 
+|)Eiifiipg, mixing hi* colours, and manner of jyorking, were 
thoset which he considered to have been f>ractisei( by the 
early fresco painters, whose productions still remain in 
manytiivstahce^ vividly and permanently fresh. His ground^ 
vois a mixture of whitiiJg and carpenters’ glue, which he 
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j)assed over several tipes in the coatings ; his colours he 
^ou^d himsel/, and also united with thejn the same sort o*f 
glue,.^ut in a much weaker state. He woiUld, in the course 
of pa’nting*a picWre, pass a very thin transparent wash of 
glu> rater ove» the whole of the part^ ho had worked 
upoft, and then proceed yith his finishing. He ha’d»many 
^secret modes of working, both •as a colourist and an 
engraver. »His method of eating ayfly the pl>in copp-Jr, 
and leaving the lines of his subjects and l^s words as stereo¬ 
type, is, in n\ mind, perfectly original Mrs. ]31ake is in 
possession of,,j;ho secret, and she. ougkjt to receive something 
considerable for its communication, as .I” aitf quite certain 
it may'be used tt>* advantage, both to artists a^d literary 
characters in general.” The affection and fortitude of this 
wlim hji entitle her to muc^i respect.» She shared her hus¬ 
band’9»lot without a murmur, set her hoiJrt solely upon* his 
fame, and soothed^hira in those hours of misgiving and 
despondency which are not unknown to the siA-ongest, 
Intellects. She still lives to lament the loss Blake— 

' and /eel it. 

Of Blake’s merits as a poet I have already spoken : <*but 
something more may bo said, for there is a simplicity 
and a pathos in many of his snatches of verse worthy of 
,the olden nftisc. On all his works there, is^an impress df 
poeytifc thought, and, what is still better, a gentle humanity, 
and charitable feeling towards the meanesj woik^of God,* 
suefl as few bards have indulged in.^ On the orphan 
.{hildren going to church 6n Holy Thursday, th.» following 
touching verses were composed—they are insei/lcd bet\\^i»en 
the procession of girls and the procession,of bi^s in one of 
his singular engravings :— 

“ ’Twas on a Holy Tliursdiy, 

their innocent faces clear> 

Came children walking two aiUbtwo, 
in red, and blue, and green ; 

Grey-headed beadles walked b()f9r6 
with wands as white as snow, 

Till .i«to the high dome of raul%, 
thev like Thames Wters flow. 
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0 , what a multitude they ^eemod, _ 

^hese flpwera of London town 
Sected in companies they sit, 
with radiance all their own. 

Ttf hum of multitudes was there, 
but' multitudes of laipbs, 

Thousands of little boys and jiirls 
raising tbeir innocent hands. 

Now, liho a mighty wind, they raise 
c to heaven the voice of song. 

Or hko harmonious thunderings, 

» the seats of heaven among. 

'i3eneat”i them sit the aged men, 

' wise'guardians of the poor, 

Thes cherish pity, lest you drive 
an angel from your door./’' 

* Under the infli^enca of gayer, feelings he wrote ^tat'^ho 
.called the “ Laughing Song; ” his pencil drew yot*ig meit 
and maidens merry round a table, and a youth, with a 
plumefl cap in one hand and a wirie-cup id the other, 
chaunts these gladsome versesc:— 

“ "When the green woods laugh with the voice of joy. 

And the dimpltig stream runs laughing by ; 

When the air doeS*l?.ugh with our merry wit. 

And the green hill laughs with the noise of it;,- 

When the meadows laugh with lively green, 

*4d the grasshopper laughs in the mewy scene ; 

"When Mary, and Susan, and Emily, 

With their sweet round mouiha sing ha 1 ha I he t 

Wlv'ikthetf/'ainted birds laugh in the shade. 

Where ouit.table with cherries and nuts is spread ; 

Come live ’and be merry, and join with me, 

T 9 sing the sweet chorus of hh ! ha 1 he 1 ” 

lA the “Song of^the Lamb ” there is a simplicity which 
soomo easily attained till it is tried, and a,.reIigions tender¬ 
ness of- sentiment in perfect beeping with tlje poetry. A 
naked chila is pencilled standing beside a group of lambs,' 
aud these verses are written underneath**:— 
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“.Little l^inb, who made thee t 
Dost thou know who made tl^fe t 
Gave thee life, and bade thee feed, ' 

^ By the stream and o’er the mead ; 

Gave xbe clothing of delight, j 
Soffcst clothing—woolly, bright; 

Gave the^ suctj a tender voice, 
flaking all the vales rojoicp ? 

Little lamb, who mailo th*)! 

Dost thou know who made th^s 1 

Little lamb. I’ll toll tlieo ; 

Little lamb, I’ll teU tliee^ 

He is callW by thy name, 

I For Qo calls himself a lamb ; 

He is ifie^, and He is mild. 

He becanm a little child ; 

I a child, and thou a lamb, , 

We are called by His name. 

Little lamb, God bless thee; 

LittH lamb, God bless thee.” 

It would be unjust to thq memory of tho pa’/itor and 
j^ioet to omit a song which he composed in honour of that 
wife who repaid with such sincere affection the regard 
which he had for her. It has other m-irits. 

■“ I love tho jocund dance, 

Tho softly breathing sorg. 

Where innocent eyes do glance. 

And where lisps the maiden’s tor.gue. 

1 love tho laughing vale, 

I love tho echoing hill. 

Where mirth does never fail, ^ ^ 

And the jolly swain laughs his fill, 

I love tho pleUBant cot, 

I love the innocent bo*er. 

Where white and brown is ou-.*lot. 

Or fruit at the mid-day hotA.* 

1 fovo the oaken seat. 

Beneath the oaken tree,. 

Where all the old villagers meefij 
And laugh our sports to see. 
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I lovo our neighbours all,r- 
lint, Kitty, I better love thee, 

ASd love them I ever shall, 

But thou art all to me.” 

Imac<is of a sterner nature thanath(>so ot domestic )ov 
were, Iiowever, at *all times, familiar to his fancy : I hav 
shpwn him softened dowl\ to the mood of babes and suck¬ 
lings ; I slfall exJj^bit him in a more martial te'inper. In 
a ballad, which he calls “Gwinn, King of Nfway,” there 
are many vigoVour. verses—the fierce Norwegian has 
inv^Jed England with'hll his eager warriors. 

c 

“ Like reared stones around a j,rave 
They stand around their king.‘ 

Blit, the intrepid {islanders are nothing dismayed they 
gather to the charge: these are the words of Blake forty- 
six yeafs ago—and this man’s poetry 'obtainedt no notice, 
'while Darwin and Hayley were gorged with adulation. 

C • 

" The husbandman now leaves his plough 
To wade through fields of gore. 

The merchant binds his brows in steel. 

And leaVeatiie trading shore. 

The shepherd leaves his mellow pipe, 

And sounds the trumpet shrill, 

The workman throws his hammer down. 

To heave the bloody bill. 

Like the tall ghost of Barraton, 

Who sports in stormy sky, 

Gwiifc’. leads his host, as black as night, 

W’len pestilence does fly. 

With horses and with eftariots,— 

And all hW spearmen bold 
MaVch tif the sound of mournful song. 

Like* Clouds around him rolled. 

The armies stand like balances 
Held in the Almighty’s hand, 

Gi^inn''' thou ha^t filled thy measure up, 

Thou’rt swept from out the land. 
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Earth smokos with blood, and groaus aud shakes 
* To drinK her children’s gore, 

A sea of blood I nor can the oyo* 

See to the trembling shore. 

And on the verge of this wild sea* 

Fainhie rfhd death do cry, 

Tlie shrioks%f women and of baT)OS 
Over the field do fly.’* 

As Blak^ united poetry and paiiiti*^ in all his com¬ 
positions, I iia^^e endeavoured to show ijiat his claims to 
the distinct^n of a poet wete ^lighf. lie wre^ght 
much ai^ slept little, and has left ^voWinos of verse, 
amomtting, it A«said, to nearly an hundred, j^repar^d for 
the press. If they* are as wild and mystical as the poetry 
Si li^ “Urizen,” they ajjc as w’ell in manuscript—if tjiey 
are **s natural and touching as mafty of his “ Songs 
of Innocence,” a| judicious selection might he safeiyi 
published.* 

* Fuie “ Tlio Poems of William Pdakc.” With soleclions from his 
I’roso Writings. Eilited, with a biogiaphical and critical introduction, 
oy Joseph Skipsey. (London ; Walter Scott. CarUerlury Poets ^vies.) 
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